





PROGRAMME OF THE SESSION 


Monday, 26th December, 1949 


10-30 A.M.—Meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee at the Y. W. C. A. School of Social 
Work, The Mall, Delhi. 

5 P.M.—Inaugural Session. Address of 
Welcome by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Proposing the pre- 
sident for the coming year by Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Vice President. Summary of the Ag. 
Hon. General Secretary’s Report by Mrs. Gulestan 
R. B. Billimoria. 

Presidential Address—by the Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj 
Mchta, President elect. 

Vote of thanks—Mr. M. S. Gore, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary Delhi Province Branch. 
Tuesday, 27th December, 1949. 

9-45 A.M.—Group Photograph. 

10 A.M.—Opening Address by the Hon’ble 
Shri V. L. Mehta, Chairman of the Section— 
“State and Social Service.” 

10-30 A.M.—Opening Address by Mrs. Renuka 
Ray, Chairman of the Family, Child & Youth 
Welfare Section. 

11 A.M.—Opening Address by Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerji, Chairman of the Section “Co- 
ordination of Social Work—Its Possibilities and 
Difficulties.” 

11-30 A.M.—Opening Address by Miss Dorothy 
Moses, Chairman of the Section—‘“Social Work in 
Industry.” 

12 Noon to 2-30 P.M.—Break for Lunch. 

12-30 to 1-30 P.M.—Meeting of the Social 
Research Committee. 

2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. Sectional Meetings 
“State and Social Services’ and “Social Work 
in Industry”. 

5 P.M.—Opening of the “Exhibition of Social 
Work in India and Abroad”. 

Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria’s Report. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru’s inaugural Address. 

6 to 7-15 P.M.—Symposium on “Social Work 
Abroad”. Opening remarks by the Chairman— 
“Social Services in the U. S. A.” 

Wednesday 28th December, 1949. 

10 to 11 A.M.—Symposium: “Social services in 
the U.S.S.R.” 

11-10 to 1 P.M.—Sectional Meetings: ‘State 
and Social Services’. ‘Social Work in Industry.” 

1 P.M. to 2-30 P. M.—Break for Lunch. 

2-30 P. M. to 4-30 P. M.—Sectional Meetings: 
“Family, Child & Youth Welfare” “Coordination 
of Social Work—its possibilities and difficulties.” 

5 to 6 P.M.—Symposium “Social Services in 
Czechoslovakia”’. 

6-30 P. M.—Reception and variety entertain- 
ment. 

Thursday, 29th December, 1949. 

10 A.M. to 11 A.M.—Symposium “Social Ser- 
vices in the United Kingdom.” 

11-10 A.M. to 1 P.M.—Sectional 
“State and Social Services.” “Social 
Industry.” 

1 P.M. to 2-30 P.M.—Break for Lunch. 

2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
“Family, Child and youth Welfare’. “Co-ordina- 
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Meetings: 
Werk in 


tion of Social Work—its Possibilities and Diffi- 
culties.” 


5 P.M. to 6 P.M.—Symposium “Social Services 
in Australia.” 

6-15 P.M. to 7-15 P.M.—Symposium “Advisory 
Social Welfare Services of the United Nations.” 

Friday, 30th December, 1949 

10 A.M. to 11 A.M.—Symposium 
Services in Sweden.” 

11-10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Annual General Meet- 
ing. Annual Report of Ag. Hon. Secretary & 
Statement of Accounts, Election of the President, 
Election of 3 Vice-Presidents, Election of 18 Re- 
tiring Members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, Appointment of Auditors, Considering the 
amendments to the constitution of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, Considering the ob- 
servance of the Social Welfare Day in 1950. 

1 P.M. to 2 P.M.—Break for Lunch. 

2 P.M. to 6 P.M.—Institutional Visits. 

6-15 P.M. to 7-15 P.M.—Symposium: “Social 
Services in Switzerland.” 

8 P.M. to 9 P.M.—Meeting of the Committee 
on Standardization of courses in Social work. 

Saturday, 31st December, 1949. 

9-30 A.M. to 10-30 A.M.—Symposium: “Social 
Services in Norway’. 

10-30 A.M. to 10-45 A.M.—Summing up by 
the Chairman. 

11 A.M. to 1 P.M.—Plenary Session. 

Presentation of Sectional Reports by:— 

Mr. K. S. Nigam Secretary “State and Social 
Service” Section. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray. “Family, Child & Youth 
Welfare.” 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerji. ‘Co-ordination of 
Social Work—its possibilities and Difficulties’. 

Miss Dorothy Moses. “Social Work in Industry.” 
Concluding speech by the Chairman. Vote of 
thanks. 

1-30 P.M. to 3 P.M.—Break for Lunch. 

3 P.M. to 7 P.M.—Visits. 

7 P.M. to 8 P.M.—Meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee at the National Y.W.C.A. 
School of Social Work. 


“EXHIBITION OF SOCIAL WORK” 

Chairman: Dr. S. N. Sen. Secretary: Mr. M. 
S. Gore. 

Participant Countries :—Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, U.S.A., & U.S.S.R. 
Agencies: —ILO, WHO, UNICEF, U.N. World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A. World Y.M.C.A., Inter- 
national Red Cross, International Conference of 
Social Work, National Conference of Social Work 
U.S.A., Messrs. Hoffmann La Roche. 

Indian Agencies: —Yeravada Industrial School, 
Bombay City Social Education Committee, Society 
for the prevention of infantile paralysis, Children 
Aid Society, Bombay, Madras and Delhi, National 
Y.W.C.A. School of Social Work, Y.W.C.A., Em- 
ployment Exchange Government of India, Chief 
Adviser, Factories, Ministry of Rehabilitation, 
Kashi Vidyapeeth Institute of Social Science, 
India Village Service etc. 


“Social 





INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—THIRD SESSION, DELHI, 
DECEMBER 26TH to 31ST 1949 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First Day 
(December 26th, 1949). 

The Third Annual Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work commenced its 
proceedings on Monday, December 
26th, 1949 at 5 pm. in the Con- 
vocation Hall, University of Delhi, 
Delhi, in the presence of a _ large 
and distinguished gathering including 
over 300 delegates and observers from all 
over India and abroad. It was the first time 
that about 20 foreign delegates, fraternal 
observers and others representing Asian as 
well as European countries and international 
bodies attended the Session. 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee welcomed the 
gathering. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Vice-President of 


the Conference, proposing the President for 
the Session eulogised the services of Dr. 


Jivraj N. Mehta, Minister for Public 
Works, Government of Bombay as a member 
of the medical profession, an administrator 
and a social worker. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
was then unanimously elected President for 
the year 1950. 

Mrs. Gulestan Billimoria, Ag. Hon. Gen. 
Secretary of the Conference, presenting a 
brief outline of the Annual Report for the 
year 1949, described the various activities 
of the Conference during the course of the 
year and pointed out the salient features of 
the Delhi Session. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj Mehta then made 
the Presidential Speech. 

Mr. M. S. Gore, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Delhi Branch of the Conference, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Chair and expressed 
his deep sense of gratefulness for the most 
encouraging attendance of social workers 
at the conference. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND Day 
(December 27th, 1949) 


The business of the second day of the 
Session commenced on Tuesday, December 
27, 1949 at 10.30 with opening 
addresses by the Chairmen of the four 
Sections of the Conference on “State and 
Social Services,” “Family, Child and Youth 
Welfare”, “Coordination of Social Work” 
and “Social Work in Industry”, by 
Hon’ble Shri V. L. Mehta, Mrs. Hannah 
Sen, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee and Miss 
Dorothy Moses respectively. 


a.m. 


Mrs. Hannah Sen read out the opening 
address of Mrs. Renuka Ray, the Chairman 
of the Section “Family, Child and Youth 
Welfare”, who could not be present owing 


to unavoidable circumstances. 


Social Research Committee.—After the 
opening addresses of the Sectional Chairmen, 
a meeting of the Social Research Committee, 
which was appointed last year by the Central 
Executive Committee, was held under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Pre- 
sident of the Conference. The Committee 
reviewed the work done during the past year 
and discussed a programme for the fur- 
therance of Social Research in India on 
scientific lines. 


Sectional Meetings—In the afternoon 
the two Sections on “State and Social 
Services” and “Social Work in Industry” 
met under their respective chairmen. 


State and Social Services—The pro- 
ceedings of the section on “State and 
Social Services” began with a _ paper 
on “Rural Reconstruction and Welfare”, 
which in the unavoidable absence of 
its author Dr. B. Natarajan, Economic 
Adviser to the Government of Madras, 
was read by Dr. G. L. Mukhopadhyaya. 
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The paper was followed by a talk by the 
official discussant Rev. Loy Long, of Bombay, 
who emphasized that rural resources and 
raw materials should be utilised and that 
the initiative should come not directly from 
Government, but from enthusiastic 
workers and villagers themselves. In the dis- 
cussion Messrs. Laxmi Narayan from Cuttack 
and J. P. Gupta and others took part. The 
fraternal observer from Israel, Mr. Chaim 
Yephet, gave an account of social service 
activities and the refugee problem in his 
country and maintained that social welfare 
schemes did not so much depend upon 
financial resources as on the team of devoted 
social workers. Before the sitting concluded 
for the day, a small sub-committee consi- 
sting of 8 members was set up to draft 
formal recommendations to the Plenary 
Session. 

Social Work In Industry.—The section 
“Social Work in Industry” met under the 
Miss Dorothy Moses, 


social 


chairmanship of 


Mr. A. S. Iyengar, Labour Commissioner, 


Bombay, in hi§ paper on “Social Work in 
Industry by the State” emphasized the need 
of scrupulous observance of the Industrial 
Truce, advocated partnership in industry 
and enforcement of comprehensive social 
security measures. He also urged the adop- 
tion of better standards of factory inspec- 
tion, comprehensive welfare measures, a 
bold housing programme and_ education 
for workers, both general and_ technical. 
Mr. Nizammuddin Ahmed, the official dis- 
cussant, pointed out the need for a more 
elaborate system of factory inspection. He 
said that the employer should be compelled 
to make arrangements for the education 
of the workers’ children and stressed the 
need for workers’ proper housing and for 
introducing unemployment benefit schemes. 


Dr. M. M. Gupta, Deputy Chief 
Adviser of Factories, Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India, spoke on the 


industrial 
statistics. 


increasing 
interesting 


problem of acci- 
dents giving Mr. 
M. PD. Madon from Jamshedpur spoke on 
Workers’ Cooperatives and Mr. Nair also 
from Jamshedpur, on the need of saving 
the workers from tyranny of money-lenders. 
Mr. Sourimuthu from Hyderabad suggested 
the setting up of research institutes to study 
specific labour problems. Other speakers 
emphasized different aspects of 
Welfare. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD Day 
(December 28th, 1949) 

On the third day, Wednesday December 
28th, 1949 the Sections on “State and Social 
Services” and “Social Work in Industry” 
resumed their deliberations in the morning. 

The former Section discussed problems 
relating to State responsibility for social 
work on which a paper was presented by 
Shri S. R. Venkataraman of the Servants 
of India Society, Madras. The official 
discussant, Prof. Frank Thakurdas of Delhi 
and seven other speakers took part in the 
discussion. The question of unemployment 
and social security, the need for trained 
welfare personnel and the lack of adequate 
administrative machinery to look after the 
application of social legislation were among 
the problems considered. The trend of 
observations was largely in favour of fixing 
on the State the responsibility for matters 
like social education, child, woman and 
youth welfare and care of the socially, men- 
tally and physically handicapped. 

The “Social Work in Industry” Section 
heard a paper submitted by Mr. E. J. S. 
Ram of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Bombay, on “Social Work in Industry by 
the Employer.” The paper was read by 
Mr. Nageshwaran of Calcutta. The official 
discussant Mr. Jack Lee of the Institute of 
Personnel Management, Calcutta, said that 
the employers could be held responsible for 
the welfare of the workers inside the factory. 


Labour 
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He pointed out that most of the welfare 
work which the management could be ex- 
pected to undertake was really implied in 
good management and was in the interest 
of the employers themselves. 

Mr. Suraj Prasad Awasthi from Cawnpore 
made a plea for the creation of welfare 
funds which should be placed at the disposal 
of trade unions and other agencies for car- 
rying on welfare work among the workers. 
Mr. Iyengar, Labour Commissioner, Bombay, 
said that the Bombay Government contem- 
plated the establishment of a Welfare Trust 
Fund for financing welfare activities. He 
urged the necessity of raising the status of 
labour officers, if necessary, through statu- 
tory provisions. 

Other speakers referred to the problem 
of women and children in industry, formu- 
lation of minimum welfare requirements, 
provision of rest pauses and canteen facili- 
ties. wt 

In the afternoon the Sections on “Family, 
Child and Youth Welfare” and “Coordina- 
tion of Social Work” met under their res- 
pective chairmen. ' 

The “Family, Child and Youth Welfare” 
Section had a discussion based on a paper 
presented by Mr. M. S. Gore of Delhi on 
Family and Child Welfare. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Kamala Bhoota, Dr. (Mrs.) 
Winifred Bryce and Dr. (Miss.) G. R. 
Banerjec who were the official discussants 
contributed to the discussion on the paper. 
Dr. Bhoota emphasised the need for a proper 
outlook on child welfare work and a philo- 
sophy of parenthood, which would enable 
parents to look upon the child as an indi- 
vidual and help him develop into an inde- 
pendent individual. She also stressed the 
need for clarification of the aims of educa- 
tion, planned education, adequate play 
facilities in the school and the importance 
of the emotional needs of the child. 

Dr. Bryce spoke on the significance of 
the family as a primary social unit in matters 


of social planning. She felt that rural areas 
were badly in need of adequate recreational 
facilities. Dr. Banerjee, speaking on the 
health needs of the child, advocated Home 
Treatment Clinics, mobile hospitals and 
visiting nurses in view of inadequate hos- 
pital services. She expressed the urgent need 
of Family Welfare Agencies to do preventive 
work through building up parent associations 
and bringing out popular literature on child 
development for the use of parents. 

Four other speakers dwelt on some of the 
important aspects of child welfare in rela- 
tion to health conditions. At the end of 
the sitting the Chairman Mrs. Hannah Sen 
summed up the salient points of the dis- 
cussion during the Session. 

The Section on “Coordination of Social 
Work its Possibilities and Difficulties” had 
a very enlightening paper by Dr. Edward 
Lindemann of Columbia University, which 
in his absence was elucidated by Miss Eve- 
lyn Hersey, Social Welfare Attache to the 
American Embassy. . 

Dr. B. H. Mehta and Mr. S. F. Desai, 
of Bombay, presented papers on the subject 
emphasising the need for coordination in 
social work. 

The Chairman of the Section Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukherji suggested organisation of 
councils of social service agencies in each 
region supported by a corresponding central 
organisation for financial campaign. The 
Executive Secretary of the Conference Mr. 
B. Chatterjee acquainted the Section with 
the various efforts made by the Conference 
so far to bring about cooperation and co- 
ordination between private and government 
social welfare agencies in India. 

Mr. J. Barnabas of Bombay, the official 
discussant, suggested that the Conference 
should prepare a blue-print for the welfare 
departments, both provincial and central. 

Other speakers stressed the need of 
immediate coordination of welfare work in 
various fields by different agencies, 
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Tne day’s proceedings terminated with a 
reception arranged to meet the delegates 
and observers of the Conference at 6.30 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FourtH Day 


(Thursday December 29th, 1949) 

The third session of the “State and Social 
Services” Section was held at 11 a.m. when 
the Hon’ble Shri R. K. Bose, Minister for 
Backward Classes’ Welfare, Government of 
Orissa, spoke on the welfare of tribal people. 
Drawing attention to the magnitude of the 
tribal problem which embraced a population 
of two and a half crores in the country 
the speaker brought out some of the less 
known qualities of these people. The 
Minister saw little justification for regarding 
them as uncivilised and felt that they could 
be reclaimed not through arrogance and 
patronage, but by sympathy and under- 
standing. Shri Bose referred to the pro- 
vision of the new Constitution which aimed 
at safeguarding the future of the tribals 
and he stressed the need for an increasing 
number of social workers participating in 
tribal welfare work. 

Most of the 10 speakers on this ‘subject 
asserted the need for removing the dis- 
abilities and difficulties that stood in the 
way of reclaiming this neglected, but never- 
theless vital, cross-section of India’s popu- 
lation. 

At the end of the Session the Section 
formulated their 12 recommendations to be 
submitted to the Plenary Session on Satur- 
day, December 31st 1949. 


The proceedings of the final session of 
the “Social Work in Industry” Section 
commenced with a paper on “Social Work 
in Industry from the viewpoint of the 
Trade Unions” read by Shri Dinker Desai 
of the Servants of India Society, Bombay. 
He said that certain fundamentals must 
be achieved before welfare work could 
succeed. For instance, living wages, ade- 
quate leisure and education for the workers 


take 
offered or 


they could 


facilities 


before 
W elfare 


were necessary 


advantage of 


evolve their own programmes of welfare 


He also emphasised 


through trade unions. 
the need for the development of genuine 
that 


political parties were exploiting the trade 


trade union leadership. He added 


unions and a free trade union movement 
was necessary in order to serve the interest 
of the workers. Finally, he suggested that 
in all welfare schemes and programmes the 
workers should be given a dominant voice. 
The trade unions should be actively asso- 
ciated with the planning and administration 
of all activities affecting the welfare of the 
workers. 

The official discussant Prof. D. K. Sanyal 
of Calcutta regretted that the trade unions 
had so far made no concerted effort in the 
direction of labour welfare. He said that 
welfare plans must be based on the real 
needs of the that the trade 


unions could undertake valuable and useful 


workers and 


work in the spheres of health education, 
He also 


suggested that the trade unions should set 


housing and transport of workers. 


apart a definite portion of their funds for 
welfare work. 

Mr. Madon of Jamshedpur emphasised 
the role of trade unions in tackling the 
problem of illiteracy among workers and 
promoting their health 
Dr. Dastur of Bombay said that it was vital 
to recognise the personality of each worker 
through intimate personal approach. 

Mr. Udai Bir Singh, Deputy Labour 
Commissioner, U.P., said that the State, 
Employers and Trade Unions should co- 
and co- 


and education. 


operate in welfare 
ordinate their activities. 
The Section then concluded its delibera- 


tions by drafting recommendations to the 


programmes 


Plenary Session. 


In the afternoon at 2.30 p.m. the Section 
on “Family, Child and Youth Welfare” 
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met again when Mr. N. F. Kaikobad of 
Bombay presented a comprehensive expo- 
sition in his paper on Youth Welfare S. S. 
Dhavan also presented an interesting paper 
on youth Welfare. 


Mr. N. P. Sharma, the official discussant, 
agreed with the speaker and suggested the 
starting of study circles for the purpose of 
youth leadership on a wide scale. He also 
stressed the necessity of bringing out publi- 
cations in regional languages. 

Other speakers dwelt on some of the 
immediate aspects of youth training and 
different youth 


suggested activities for 


development. 

The Section then proceeded to draft its 
recommendations in the light of the dis- 
cussions during the two sittings. 

Continuing their deliberations on “Co- 
ordination in Social Work” the fourth 
Section on this subject heard papers by 
Mrs. M. N. Clubwalla and Mr. S. R. Ven- 
kataraman of Madras. 

The Section keenly felt the urgency of 
coordination in order to avoid duplication 
and waste of resources. Other speakers 
emphasised the importance of concerted and 
cooperative programme in social welfare 
programmes of various agencies in the coun- 
try. The deliberations of the Section con- 
cluded with the drafting of resolutions for 


the Plenary Session. 


This was followed by a prolonged dis- 
cussion of interesting questions relating to 
the subject with which the proceedings of 
the fourth day of the third annual session 
of the Conference terminated. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FirtH Day 
(Friday, December 30th, 1949) 

The second Annual General Meeting of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work was 
held on December 30th at 11 a.m. in the 
University Convocation Hall, Delhi, under 
the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj 


N. Mehta to adopt the Honorary General 
Secretary’s Annual Report and the State- 
ment of Accounts for the year 1949 and to 
clect the President and three Vice-Presidents 
for the year 1950 and of the members of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work for the 
term 1950-52 in place of the 1/: 
members. 


> retiring 


Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, the Hono- 
rary General Secretary, presented the Annual 
Report and the statement of accounts, Prof. 
H. P. Maiti of Patna moved the adoption 
of the report and Mr. John Barnabas, 
Bombay, second it. 


Mr. K. K. Kapani of Calcutta moved the 
adoption of the statement of accounts and 
Dr. Raj of Lucknow seconded it. 

The report and the statement of accounts 
were duly adopted. 

Resolutions moved from the Chair elect- 
ing Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Pandit H. N. 
Kunzru and Mrs. John Mathai as Vice- 
Presidents for the year 1950, and the follow- 
ing members to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference for the term 
1950-52 in place of the 1/3 retiring mem- 
bers, were unanimously adopted. 


1. Assam: Rani Manjula Devi of Sidli. 
. Bihar: Prof. H. P. Maiti, Patna 
Dr. Mrs. Kagal, Jamshedpur 
. Broach: Dr. Miss Ganguben Hadkar 
. Poona: Mr. D. V. Kulkarni 
5. Ahmedabad: Mrs. Sarladevi Sarabhai 
. Delhi: Mrs. Hannah Sen 
Mr. M. S. Gore. 
. Hyderabad: Dr. C. F. Chenoy 
. Mysore: Mr. P. Kodand Rao 
Mr. S. Sadanand. 
. United Provinces: Miss Sosa Mathews 
Justice Shankar Saran 


Mr. S. N. Ranade 


Further the President was empowered to 
nominate one member each from Baroda, 
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Hyderabad, Coimbatore and East Punjab 
after considering the local situation. 


A resolution proposing to appoint Messers 
P. C. Hansotia & Co., Bombay, as the 
official auditors to the Indian Conference of 
Social Work was also moved from the Chair 
and was carried unanimously. The meeting 
adopted some amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Conference. 


It was decided to observe the 20th of 
February 1950 as the ‘Social Welfare Day’ 
throughout the country. 


Special arrangements were made by the 
Conference for the delegates to visit some of 
the social service agencies in Delhi. The 
delegates and observers visited the follow- 
ing: — 

Kingsway Refugee Camp. 

Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

Delhi School of Social Work. 
Satyavati Memorial Trust. 

Home for Women & Children. 
Displaced Women’s Training Centre. 
School for the Blind. 

Okhala. 

Jamia Milia. 

The Home for Aged and Infirm. 
Kasturba Training Centre. 

Prudah Bagh Municipal Adult Edu- 
cation Centre for Women. 

Children’s Aid Society. 


A meeting of the Committee on Standardi- 
zation of Courses in Social Work was held 


at 8 p.m. under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta when the question of 
maintaining a high standard and imparting 
professional cducation for social work on 


scientific lines was considered. It was felt 
that there was need for instituting two types 
of courses in social work: One short term 
intensive for undergraduates, un- 
trained social workers working in the field 
and another extensive long term course at 


course 


the post-graduate level. 


The Committee keenly felt the urgent 
need of standardizing professional instruc- 
tion obtaining in various training institutions 
in the country. 

The work of the fifth day of the session 
thus concluded. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH & 
FINAL DAY 


(Saturday, December 31st 1949) 


The Plenary Session commenced its work 
at 11 a.m. when Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta was 
in the Chair. The recommendations of the 
four Sections of the Conference were then 
presented to the Session, item by item, 
were followed by prolonged discussion at 
different stages of the proceedings of the 
Session. The recommendations of the four 
Sections, as approved by the Plenary session, 
are given pages. 

In the afternoon the delegates and obser- 
vers visited some of the social service insti- 
tutions in Delhi. 

At 7 p.m. a meeting of the newly elected 
Central Executive Committee was held when 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta presided. 

Thus ended the third annual session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work after six 
days of busy, useful and momentous deli- 
berations. 





WELCOME SPEECH 


by 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee in the course cf 
her speech the distinguished 
guests and delegates of the 3rd Session of 
the Indian conference of Social 
said: “Many important and 
cate problems need the deliberation and 
decision of the members. During the coming 
days hard work awaits them, and those 
who brought with them life long contact 
with social problems will be able to solve 
the many difficulties that confront the Social 
workers. More than the actual deliberations, 
the conference provides an occasion for 
the pooling together of experiences, the ex- 
change of thought and the mingling together 
of old workers from all over the country, 
which, by itself, is a great gain and a 
factor. 


welcoming 


work 


intri- 


great educative 


Social work is vaster in its dimensions, 
vital and fundamental in its effect 
than any work in other spheres of life, 
political or economic. It touches the very 
Without it all other work 
surface. Its worth and 
importance generally realised 
while the country was engaged in its freedom 
struggle. But after the attainment of poli- 
tical freedom its real import has been 
appreciated by all and earstwhile coffers 
and non-believers in social service have been 
converted into its ardent supporters.  Poli- 
tical freedom of India would not have been 
so meaningless, if adequate social work had 
been done amongst the masses. 


more 


basis of society. 
the 
were 


remains on 


not 


Nevertheless, it would not be right to 
imagine that no work has been done in 
this sphere. Many wise and far-sighted 
people through organisations like the Arya 
Samaj, Rama Krishna Mission, the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Servants of India Society 
have contributed a great deal towards the 


intellectual and moral advancement of the 
people. Simultaneously with the Indian 
National Congress a social reform congress 
also came into being. It worked successfully 
for several years. But during the days of 
great political upheavals that followed, ‘his 
conference lost its vitality and became 
defunct. Yet great personages continued 
their efforts in this direction even in the 
midst of a whirl-wind of political activity. 
Mahatma Gandhi called it constructive work 
and turned it into an essentional part of the 
congress programme which organisation 
uptill then exclusively political in 
character. He placed before the country a 
comprehensive programme of constructive 
work covering the whole life. The many 
All-India Sanghas like the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh and the Kasturba Trust Gram Udyog 


was 


Sangh to which he gave birth and life are 
expanding their activities day by day and 


are full of vitality. They have also brought 
stability to the political field and with his 
blessing with us great things from those 
Sanghas, can be expected. 


Social work must be revolutionary in its 
content. It must bring about a reformation 
of society, a changed social out-look, a diffe- 
rent apparaisement of the values of life, an 
awakened conscience and an urge to work 
for change. If it is confined to giving relief 
only it loses its value and does not reach far 
enough. The aim of the social workers 
should be to eradicate the causes which lead 
to situations needing relief. Only the social 
worker has to do it by conversion and 
persuation, by personal example and by the 
sheer force of his selfless service which should 
keep in view the fundamental good of all. It 
may be a longer way as men of a revolu- 
tionary mentality may urge but it is the surer 
way and in the end quicker and more stable 
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way. This method avoids the reactions 
arising out of all violent upheavals. 
Another problem is to determine what 
should be done by the government and what 
left to voluntary effort. It is evident that 
no voluntary organisation however big and 
resourceful can ever have means enough to 
do all that needs to be done. To meet the 
need it is necessary that all welfare work 
relating to health, culture, education and 
economics is undertaken by the government 
to its fullest capacity. A modern state has 
to be a welfare state serving the people and 
looking after their total well being. This con- 
ception of the state is held not only in the 
modern world but has been upheld through- 
out the ages. As it is the intention of India 
to develop into a welfare state the govern- 
ment should expand their welfare Services 
to the utmost and a_ social welfare 
ministry should be started as soon as 
finances permit. A social welfare ministry, 
if started, can do a great deal to coordinate 


and expand the work which is already being 
done. 


Governments or States however expansive 
their sweep may be can never get to the 
depths likely to be touched by voluntary 
service. They can never in the true sense 
or in an adequate way replace voluntary 
service. The need therefore of voluntary 
service at all times shall ever remain in spite 
of all that the government may do. Mis- 


sionary work has its own place, and that a 
very big one. The struggles and strifes of 
voluntary workers and organisations how- 
ever disagreeable and unpleasant to them 
bring their own rich results both for the 
individual and as well as society. Govern- 
ments should look to them and seek their 
help and guidance in all the welfare work 
they undertake. 


But the social worker has to deserve this 
position before he can rise up to it. He has 
to see that his motives are always pure. The 
effectiveness of the social worker depends on 
his personal purity. Spiritual force is needed 
for this purpose which comes with self 
purification. A social worker to be a true 
social worker has to rise day by day in 
moral stature. 

For efficient working training is as much 
needed for social workers as for others. En- 
couragement of scientific study and the train- 
ing of social workers both of which items 
indeed are essential to tackle the problems in 
a balanced manner and every ounce of energy 
put to the greatest use. This can be achieved 
through the co-ordination of the innumera- 
ble social welfare organisations working in 
the different parts of the country. 

Social service does not attract many 
people. It lacks publicity, excitement and 
prominence which goes with political work. 
That is why the number of constructive 
workers is very small in India.” 





ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE ACTING HON. GENERAL SECRETARY 
for the year 1949 


Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria the acting 
Hon. General Secretary presented the second 
annual report of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. At the outset she con 
gratulated Dr. Bulsara the former Hon. 
General Secretary of the conference on his 
appointment as the social affairs officer to 
the U. N. Secretariat for the Far Eastern 
countries. Dr. Bulsara resigned as Hon. 
General Secretary in August 1949 and Mrs. 
Billimoria took charge of the office as acting 
Hon. General Secretary in August 1949. 
During the year Mr. B. Chatterjee continued 
as the Executive Secretary in charge of the 
central office ably assisted by Miss S. F. 
Dastur, Hon. Assistant Secretary. The only 
office assistant, Mr. D. B. Kulkarni, resigned 
in August 1949 and Mr. G. G. Kulkarni 
has been appointed in his place. 


A farewell function was arranged in 
Bombay on June 21, 1949 to bid good bye 
to Dr. Bulsara and was largely attended 
by social workers in Bombay. Sir R. P. 
Masani presided over the function while 
Mr. Chatterjee, the Executive secretary, 
paid appropriate tributes to Dr. Bulsara’s 
services. 

Continuing the report she said: “Con- 
ferences are often accused of merely 
ventilating fine sentiments without corres- 
ponding action. It is said that at a Con- 
ference we do nothing but reiterate the 
obvious. Unfortunately, the word Con- 
ference in the title of our organisation has 
given rise to a certain degree of misunder- 
standing. While the name is Conference, 
our functions are not limited only to or- 
ganizing Conferences. It is a platform, an 
association of social workers, and an orga- 
nization for promotion, stimulation, and co- 
ordination of social work on a scientific 


basis besides serving as a centre for Infor- 
mation Exchange and Research Work in 
India, 

Unfortunately, we are working under 
severe limitations, inadequacy of finances, 
staff, office space and necessary adjuncts 
and equipment of a modern office. Yet we 
have modestly endeavoured to promote all 
the objects of the Conference. If corres- 
pondence with the Central Office is any 
indication of a cross section of interest that 
the Conference has aroused, we may be sure 
that the organization has achieved quite a 
bit within the short space of two years. 

Madras Session Recommendations.—The 
Recommendations of the Madras Session 
were forwarded to the Premiers of all the 
Provincial and State Governments and 
Ministers of the Central Cabinet. The 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India 
and the Department of Backward Classes, 
Government of Orissa have implemented 
and even anticipated some of the recom- 
mendations passed at the Madras Session 
of the Conference, pertaining to welfare 
in Industry and Rural Reconstruction and 
Welfare Sections. The Hon’ble Minister for 
Medical Health and Education, East Punjab 
Government assures us that he has asked 
heads of departments to suggest measures 
for the implementation of these recommen- 
dations. The Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar has circulated the re- 
commendations of the Madras Session for 
information and favour of taking “such 
action as may be considered necessary”. 
It has not been possible, to follow up each 
case individually to find out the exact 
manner in which cach recommendation has 
been implemented.” 


She requested Government delegates and 
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Provincial representatives to work for the 
implementation of the recommendations 
of each session of the Conference, individu- 
ally and collectively and to inform the 
Central office of the results of their efforts. 


Social Welfare Day.—She Continued: 
“Another way in which the attention of the 
Government and the people could have been 
focussed on our annual recommendations is 
by the observance of a SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE DAY, when echo meetings could be 
held all over India simultaneously. Accord- 
ingly April 24, 1949, was observed as a 
Social Welfare Day this year. 

Among the objects for the observance of 
the Day were the following:— 

1. To hold a Public Meeting to ex- 
plain the aims and objects of the 
Conference and the salient points 
in the Recommendations made by 
the Madras Session. 

. To encourage local organizers to take 
up a particular field of work in the 
course of the year (the value of 
intensive and _ enlightened Social 
Work and Research in the country 
with a vast number of handicapped 
population and the need for en- 
listing social workers was also to be 
adequately stressed.) 

. To collect funds for the local State 
or Provincial Branch of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. 

. To seek Cooperation of all the ex- 
isting Social Welfare Agencies in the 
town or city for the observance of 
the Day. 

. To demand wherever possible the 
opening of a Department of Social 
Welfare and a School or Class of 
Social Work. 


Accordingly meetings were held all over 
the country and messages from our Presi- 
dent, the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
and from H. E. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh 


were widely distributed and in some cases 
translated into local languages. 


Many new projects were launched on 
that day the most significant one being the 
establishment of the “Community Chest and 
Council” in Jamshedpur City; the opening 
of a district branch of the I. C. S. W. at 
Broach; rural meetings in Hyderabad State; 
the inauguration of a cleanliness campaign 
in Batanagar; feeding of children in Vellore, 
and raising of funds for the local Remand 
Home in Manmad. 


Coordination of Social Work—The 
I. C. S. W., is not a social service agency 
ministering directly to the needs of the 
people; it is rather an organization for 
stimulation, planning and coordination of 
Social Welfare activities, rendering guidance 
wherever necessary; it is a Centre for 
Research, Information and Publication. 

As such, coordination of social work 
becomes the foundation on which our 
organization has to be built. This is neces- 
sary in the interests of economy and 
efficiency. It may, however, be remem- 
bered that the task of coordination becomes 
difficult in a country like India where a 
variety of standards and agencies prevail, 
where ‘organization’ has only recently ¢n- 
tered the parlance of social service and 
where systematic and scientific work for 
welfare and the amelioration of human 
suffering is still viewed with scepticism. 

Nevertheless, it is absolutely indispensable 
that we have a fairly correct data about 
existing social welfare agencies before we 
may effectively coordinate the activities of 
various agencies. Then again, coordination 
at regional and local levels has to be care- 
fully planned. 


To-day besides such All India bodies as 
the Indian Red Cross, the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, the All India Women’s Conference, 
the Kasturba Trust, Adivasi Seva Sangh, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. etc., which 
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have national headquarters of their own 
provincial or local associations, there are two 
more organisations besides the I. C. S. W. 
which have almost similar or mutually co- 
extensive fields of activity. They are the 
United Council for Relief and Welfare and 
the All India Social Service Council recently 
formed by the Ministry of Education. 


The U. C. R. W. was originally established 
with a view to tackling the problem of Re- 
fugees and their Rehabilitation; in April 
1948 it was established on a permanent 
basis. 


In the year 1937, a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Government of India stressed 
the need for establishing a social service 


unit in India under the aegis of the Govern- 
ment. In 1940, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education appointed a sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice 
Gywer, which recommended that a central 
body called the A. I. S. S Council with an 
Institute for research and a training school 


for social workers should be brought into 
existence. No action, however, was taken 
on the recommendation for almost nine 
years. Then, in June 1947, the 
Ministry called a preliminary meeting 
of representatives of some of the welfare 
work agencies in India where it was decid- 
ed to form the said Council with aims and 
objects almost similar to those of the I. C. 
S. W. and the U. C. R. W. Ever since the 
first notification, about the A. I. S.’S. C. 
the Hom General Secretary has been 
carrying on correspondence with the Minis- 
try of Education impressing on them that 
the I. C. S. W. was voted into existence 
by no less than 450 delegates from all over 
India representing various social welfare In- 
stitutions and trying to convince them cf 
the need to jointly consider the problem of 
coextensive domain of more than one body 
doing the same type of work. In reply we 
have been told “The Government of India 


feel that the field of social work in India 
being so vast and unexplored there is little 
danger of duplication and overlapping of 
work between different organisations.” The 
Working Committee has however decided 
to send the Hon. Gen. Secretary as a re- 
presentative of the I. C. S. W. on the 
A. I. S. S. C. and it has also been decided 
that the Executive Secretary should accom- 
pany the General Secretary to the meeting 
of the council and participate in the 
deliberations in his or her absence. 


Under the wise and able leadership 
of Statesman Social Worker, H. E. Shri 
C. Rajgopalachari and the sincere and 
genuine efforts of our President the Hon’ble 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur a sub-committee of 
U. C. R. W. has agreed to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the I1.C.S.W. to discuss ways 
and means of better cooperation and co- 
ordination between these two organisations. 
We hope that in course of time it will be 
possible to hold a joint meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committees of all the three organisations, 
and to demarcate the field of activity of each. 
No one can possibly deny that there is a 
great need in India of an organisation for 
disaster relief and rehabilitation of the vic- 
tims. Similarly there is a need for an 
Advisory Board to advise the Govern- 
ment on Social welfare matters from 
time to time and for an organisation to co- 
ordinate, stimulate and organize the activi- 
ties of Social Service agencies and to work 
as an Information and Research Centre. 


Directory of Social Service Agencies —The 
need for an up-to-date directory of Social 
Service Agencies has long been felt and as 
an experiment, a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed in Bombay under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. P. A. Wadia to prepare a Directory 
of Social Service Agencies in Greater 
Bombay. After a great deal of difficulty the 
sub-committee has completed its work and 
the Directory has now been published. We 
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hope that in course of the next three or 
four years we shall have an All India Direc- 
tory of Social Service Agencies. 


Memorandum on Juvenile Delinquency.— 
Another small experiment in coordination 
of social work was also carried out by the 
Central Office recently. The Ministry of 
Education convened an Education Ministers’ 
Conference in June 1949 and Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara was invited to attend it. He was 
about to leave India at the time and sub- 
sequently the meeting was also postponed. 
It was, therefore, decided by the Working 
Committee to call a meeting of all those 
who are either working or are interested in 
the prevention and treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency and to prepare a memorandum 
to be submitted on the subject to the 
Ministry for consideration of the meeting. 


Memorandum on Family and Child Wel- 
fare—As you may have noticed in or- 
ganizing this year’s sectional meeting, we 
are trying another modest experiment: in- 
stead of inviting papers, where possible, we 
have asked one or more persons to prepare 
memoranda on the basis of an outline pro- 
vided by the Central Office. In this con- 
nection, we have set up a small group to 
prepare memorandum on Family and Child 
Welfare which will be placed for discussion 
at the Conference. You will be glad to learn 
that we have now been requested by the 
Division of Social Activities, United Nations, 
to set up a permanent Working Group for 
Family, Child and Youth Welfare and on 
the treatment and prevention of Crime. 
Through the Government of India, the 
United Nations has recently asked us to 
prepare a study on the problem of “Destitute 
Children in India” on the basis of an outline 
provided by the Secretariat. We have ac- 
cepted the responsibility and hope to set 
up a National Working Group to study the 
question very shortly. The report has to 


be submitted to the United Nations Secre- 
tariat by the 30th June 1950. We hope io 
make this a Permanent Group to study 
various questions from time to time and if 
the experiment is successful, we may appoint 
similar working groups for other fields as 
well, 


Information Exchange.—During _ the 
course of the year, the Executive Secretary 
received many inquiries from Social Service 
Agencies and Social Workers asking for in- 
formation varying from admission to a school 
of social work to launching new welfare pro- 
jects. The work relating to an information 
exchange could better progress if there was 
a separate division in the Central Office. 
We are fortunate in receiving the latest in- 
social abroad 
specially from the United States, Canada 
and England, which can be made available 
to Social workers in India requiring such 
information. 


formation regarding work 


Besides disseminating information in India 
the Executive Secretary collected informa- 
tion on Traffic in Women and Children in 
India, Social Work Education and some lite- 
rature on Juvenile Delinquency and sent it 
to the Social Affairs Secretariat of the Unit- 
ed Nations. It may interest you to know 
that, in my personal capacity, I was also 
asked by the U.N.O. to suggest names of 
Indian Experts in various fields of social 
work in India which I have already done. 


Social Research Committee.—At a meet- 
ing of the Central Executive Committee held 
in Madras on 28th December 1948, a Social 
Research Committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing members was appointed: — 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay), Dr. Miss 
K. H. Cama (Delhi), Prof. H. P. Maiti 
(Patna), Lt. Col. C. K. Lakshmanan (Cal- 
cutta), Dr. M. V. Moorthy (Bombay), Mr. 
J. Barnabas (Convenor), Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao (Delhi), Mr. J. Lee (Calcutta), Mr. 
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K. G. Shivaswamy (Madras) Dr. B. Nata- 


@ rajan, Dr. J. F. Bulsara *( Ex-Officio) . 


The main function of the Committee is to 
suggest subjects of Social Research in various 
fields indicating the need, urgency, scope and 
value of particular subjects or problems of 
research in the various parts of the country 
and also to request various institutions train- 
ing social workers to take up certain prob- 
lems for research by students, scholars and 
welfare workers. 

Accordingly, a circular letter was issued to 
institutions training social workers, and Uni- 
versities requesting them to send a list of 
subjects in the field of Sociology and Social 
Work on which research is being carried on 
or papers are being prepared by the students, 
lecturers and professors. 


International Conference.—At the sugges- 
tion of our President, the Hon’ble Rajku- 
mari Amrit Kaur, we requested Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, who is the Vice President of 
the International Conference of Social Work 
to suggest the holding of the next session of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work in India, when it is due to meet in 
1952. We are very happy to announce that 
Dr. Kumarappa has been successful in per- 
suading the Executive Committee of the 
International Conference of Social Work to 
agree to this proposal. The next Regional 
Conference of Social Work organized by the 
International Conference of Social Work 
will be held in Paris in the middle of the 
next year. 


Gift from “Hospites” —We have received 
a gift of $400/- from “Hospites”, United 
States, through Mr. Joseph Anderson, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, American Association of 
Social Workers, which we propose to utilize 
in buying literature or for financing social 
workers so as to enable them to attend 
foreign conferences and meetings. 


Seminar for Far Eastern Countries —The 
Far Eastern Secretariat, United Nations, 


Division of Social Affairs at Bangkok are 
planning to project in India a Seminar on 
Social Welfare for the Far Eastern Coun- 
It is hoped that the Seminar will be 
held immediately before or after the fourth 
Annual Session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. 


While dealing with foreign contacts I 
have pleasure in mentioning that Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Vice President of the Indian 
and the International Conference of Social 
Work was invited to a United Nations In- 
ternational Expert Committee on the pre- 
vention and treatment of crime. He was 
one of the seven experts chosen from all over 
the world and was the only one from Asia. 

During the year, I had been to the United 
States and Canada and Mexico and visited 
a large number of Social Welfare Insti- 
tutions. I have also established useful con- 
tacts with social workers in those countries. 
On behalf of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, Miss Parin Vakharia and Mr. 
M. Nanavati attended the 76th Session of 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Cleveland and Mr. Nanavati has submitted 
a report. 


tries. 


We were also invited to send representa- 
tives to the International Summer School at 


Vasky, near Stockholm, Sweden. We circu- 
lated the invitation among our Provincial 
Branches but owing to our limited financial 
resources no one could be deputed. 


Changes—The  Consti- 
tution of the Central Organization has its 
own shortcomings. We, therefore, sent a cir- 
cular to the members of various branches 
of the Conference to elicit their opinion and 
suggestions for amending the Constitution. 
The response was not very encouraging and 
from the diversity of suggéstions made, it 
became clearer that the time was not yet 
ripe for amending the Constitution and in 
course of time the entire Constitution should 
be redrafted. The matter was carefully dis- 


Constitutional 
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cussed at a meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee (April 9, 1949, Bombay), and it 
was decided that all proposed amendments 
to the Constitution be discussed at a Meet- 
ing of the Central Executive Committee in 
1950, and the Constitution amended at the 
Annual Meeting of the Conference in 
December.” 


We are receiving many complaints regard- 
ing the high Institutional Membership fee 
of Rs. 10/- per representing member and 
the restriction on the number of delegates 
participating in annual Conferences from 
each Institution. The feeling being very 
strong, the Working Committee has found a 
solution to the tangle which may be accept- 
able to all concerned. We now propose to 
fix a I. M. affiliation fee of Rs. 10/- per 
year allowing one vote for the Business Ses- 
sion, and allowing a maximum of five non- 
voting delegates to participate in the annual 
session of the Conference. This will, I hope, 
standardize the affiliation procedure and 


satisfy the demand for greater representation. 


Finances —The finacial year opened with 
a balance of Rs. 8,382/1/6. To this may be 
added Rs. 10,000/- which was the amount 
of conditional grant from the Government 
of India and the said amount was received 
in the current financial year. 

During the current year, the Conference 
secured the following grants-in-aid :— 


The Ministry of Health, Government of 
India has once again kindly sanctioned an 
outright grant of Rs. 5,000/- and a condi- 
tional grant of Rs. 10,000/- subject to the 
Indian Conference raising an equivalent 
amount. It is becoming difficult to raise 
Rs. 10,000/- every year from Bombay only, 
hence we wrote to our Provincial Branches 
to collect Rs. 2,000/- each. In response to 
our request, only the indefatigable Mrs. 
Clubwala rose to the occasion and enrolled 
Her Highness the Maharani Saheba of 
Bhavnagar, the President of the Madras 


Provincial Branch as a Patron and His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Madras and Mrs. 
T. D. Asher of Coimbatore as Life Mem- 
bers. No other Branches or individual 


"members have so far collected any donations 


for the Central Organization. 

The Departments of Education, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and U.P., the Local Self- 
Government, Bihar, and the Hyderabad 
State have sanctioned a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 1,000/- each, for the present year, and 
the Government of Mysore has also donated 
a sum of Rs. 100/-. All these Governments 
have, therefore, been enrolled as State 
Members of the Conference. 


The American Women’s Club, Bombay, 
the N. M. Wadia Charities, and the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay, have donated 
Rs. 1,000/- each for the current year, while 
the Ratan Tata Trust has given us Rs. 500/-. 
Among individual donors, Sir Ness Wadia 
has donated Rs. 100/-. Besides these amounts 
a sum of Rs. 6,635-12-0 was transferred to 
the I.C.S.W. account as balance left over 
from the first All India Conference of Social 
Work. The statement of accounts presented 
with the Report will throw more light on 
our financial position. 


In April 1949, at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, a Finance Com- 
mittee was appointed which has suggested 
lowering of Life Membership and Patron’s 
fees as also the qualifications with a view to * 
making it possible for a larger number of 
persons to be enrolled as Patrons and Life 
Members and thus help raising funds. 

We hope that with the constitutional 
changes and larger membership through 
well organized Provincial and _ State 
Branches, we shall be able to claim an In- 
stitutional Membership of 100 agencies 
and individual membership of 5,000 persons, 
by 1952 when the International Conference 
meets in India. I appeal to all the mem- 
bers present here to help us in launching a 
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membership enrolment campaign on the 
eve of the next Social Welfare Day obser- 


vance. 


Provincial Branches—-To-day our Bran- 
ches have been formed or are in the process 
of formation in the following Provinces: 
Bengal, Bihar, Delhi, Madras, 
Mysore. Besides, District branches are 
functioning at Jamshedpur, Broach and 
Coimbatore. A branch is also in the process 
of formation in Hyderabad State. 


Assam, 


Unfortunately, it has not been possible 
for our Executive Secretary to undertake a 
tour of various branches and the provinces 
with a view to organizing and stimulating 
interest in social services. Until the Centre 
is assured of a secure and stable financial 
support, it is not possible for us to engage a 
large staff so as to leave the Executive 
Secretary free to undertake travelling for 
the purpose of consolidation of the organi- 


zation. However, in view of the forth- 


coming session of the International Confer- 


ence of Social Work to be held in India in 
1952, it is desirable that the Executive Secre- 
tary undertakes as wide a tour as possible to 
arouse interest and to raise finances for the 
session which may come to _ about 
Rs. 60,000/- to Rs. 70,000/-. 


Publication—One of the aims of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work is the 
publication of suitable literature pertaining 
to the field of Social Work and Welfare 
Services in India. In spite of many handi- 
caps, the Central Office has been able :o 
publish the Proceedings of the first All 
India Conference on Social Work held in 
Bombay in 1947, which are now available 
for sale at Rs. 3/8/- per copy. The recom- 
mendations of the Madras Session were also 
published and circulated with a view to 
giving a wider publicity to the deliberations 
of the Conference. Some of these copies 
were sent to our provincial branches on the 
eve of Social Welfare Day and the rest were 


sent to the Central and Provincial and State 
Government Departments. The Directory 
of Social Service Agencies and the Proceed- 
ings of the Madras Session have also been 
published now. 


In connection with the printing and pub- 
lication of papers, submitted annually by, 
the Conference, I am very happy to state 
that an understanding has been reached be- 
tween the Director of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, and the Indian Conference 
of Social Work that papers submitted to 
Madras, and Bombay Session Conferences 
will be jointly published, the cost and num- 
ber of copies published being shared equally 
after the publication. We have also decided 
that hence forward every year the June issue 
of the Indian Journal of Social Work be 
set apart for publishing the papers and other 
addresses etc. submitted to the previous ses- 
sions of the Conference. The cost for print- 
ing the usual number of copies will be borne 
by the Institute, while the Conference will 
bear the cost for printing the additional 
number of copies required by it. I am sure 
this new arrangement will prove very fruit- 
ful for the Institute and the Conference and 
I take this opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude to the Director of the Institute 
and the Bureau of Research and Publica- 
tions for extending their generous co-opera- 
tion and support to us. We are also plan- 
ning the publication of a periodic bulletin. 
This project, too, is held in abeyance owing 
to limited staff at our Central Office. In 
the course of next year, however, we expect 
the Conference Secretariat will be so en- 
larged as to be able to discharge adequately 
all the responsibilities, particularly as it is a 
national organisation for the promotion of 
social welfare in India. We may also issue 
feature articles on subjects of social interest 
in newspapers and journals in India as an 
experimental measure. Recently, we released 
an article on “Huts and Housing” by Mr. 
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Jacob L. Crane of the Federal Housing and - 


Home Finance Agency, Washington. We are 
convinced that by issuing regular news 
feature articles through the Indian Press we 
shall be able to focus public attention on our 
social needs and thus help to bring about 
a planned and social change through social 
action. 

The Dethi Session—In the light of the 
experience of the Bombay and Madras Ses- 
sions of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, we were obliged to try new experi- 
ments in planning and organising the An- 
nual Conference so as to make it instructive 
and interesting, as well as, useful and educa- 
tive. One of the main complaints about the 
last two sessions was that we had numerous 
papers in each of the Sections, all meeting 
simultaneously and many participants were 
unable to cope with more than one topic at 
a time. As such, as an experimental mea- 
sure, we have reduced the number of papers 
in each section and instead, have requested 
specially prepared memoranda from persons 
who are well conversant with the various 
subjects. How far this new experiment will 
prove successful remains to be seen. Then 
again, only two sections will meet at a time 
thus affording opportunities for larger parti- 
cipation. An interesting feature of our pro- 
gramme for the current session is the Sym- 
posium on “Social Work Abroad” which we 
invited through Embassies in India of 
the following countries:—the U. S. A,, 
Czechoslovakia, the U. K., Australia, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Norway, besides a 
paper on “Social Welfare Advisory services 
of the United Nations.” Through the Sym- 
posium, who hope to depict the field and 
scope of Social Services in the participating 
countries with special reference to a field 
which has developed best in the particular 
country. This Symposium, we are sure, will 
help us to clarify our own ideas about the 
scope, extent, and contents of Social Services 
in various countries. This will help evalua- 


tion of the trends in our own country in the 
light of experience gained by other pioneer- 
ing and progressive countries. 


It is needless to stress, that the quest for 
social well being and ushering in of a planned 
social order is the essential prerequisite of 
a progressive Government. In view of the 
success which has been achieved by various 
countries in meeting the basic needs of the 
average citizen, the symposium will, I hope 
open a new chapter in Social Services in our 
own country and result in progressive reali- 
zation of the fact that Social Welfare is the 
corner stone not only of Democracy but of 
any good government. While planning the 
Symposium of Social Work Abroad, we 
could not resist the temptation of satisfying 
our visual sense in trying to evaluate the 
achievements of foreign countries in the field. 
Therefore, we have organized an Exhibition 
of Social Work Abroad and we propose to 
depict through visual aids the growth, deve- 
lopment and present content of Social Work 
and results of social experiments and welfare 
projects. If social service in India is to 
secure a professional and scientific status, it 
is essential that we have a proper under- 
standing of the work done by various Gov- 
ernments, foreign social work organizations, 
and other voluntary organizations. 


While the problems of human welfare are 
common all over the world, the problems of 
poverty, ignorance, illhealth, idleness and 
prolificness are common to most of the Asian 
Countries. For the present Session there- 
fore, we sought the co-operation of our 
neighbouring countries in understanding 
our common problems. It was our desire 
ultimately, to hold an Asian Regional Con- 
ference of Social work in 1951, or there- 
abouts, and for this reason we have invited 
Fraternal Observers from the following 
Asian Countries and the following agencies: 


Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Korea, 
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Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phillipines, 
Siam, Soviet Russia, Syria, Turkey, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Palestine and 

United Nations, UNESCO, WHO, UNI- 
CEF, ILO, International Conference of 
Social Work, National of Social 
Service, London, and National Conference 
of Social Work, United States. 

Now that the holding of the International 
Conference of Social Work in India in 1952 
is an accomplished fact, I do not know whe- 
ther it will be necessary to plan the regional 


Council 


Conference at this stage. However, it is an 
idea well worth pursuing even after the ses- 
sion of the International Conference of So- 
cial Work in India. 
Miscellaneous—As has _ been 


stated, the Indian Conference of Social 


already 


Work does not undertake direct services, but 
it is an organization to stimulate interest in 


the field of Social Work and promote new 
experiments by giving help and guidance 
where called upon to do so. With the help 
of the Central Office, the Acting Honorary 
General Secretary and the Executive Secre- 
tary have undertaken to sponsor the Family 
Welfare Agency, which is in the process of 
formation. This agency will be established 
as the first family case work agency in India, 
and will endeavour to solve problems arising 
out of family situations in the City of Bom- 
bay. Case work as a technique in Social work 
has not yet been fully tried in India except 
in the hospital setting. Thus, the opening 
of the Family Welfare Agency is a new de- 
velopment in the field of social services in 
India. 

Library.—In compliance with the resolu- 
tion of the Central Executive Committee, a 
small Library is being set up at the ‘Central 
Office, and to-day we have a few books and 
current literature in the field of Social Work 
besides numerous pamphlets and publications 
sent by social welfare agencies in foreign 
countries. In course of time we are hoping 
that the library will grow in usefulness 


through service and will become the forte 
of all social workers desiring to keep pace 
with the current literature in the field. At 
present we do not issue books out of this 
library but we have sent useful publications 
to our various members outside the city for 
specific purposes. 

Looking Ahead.—We are happy to state 
that, within an exceedingly short period of 
two years, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work has already established itself on a 
somewhat sound footing. If we have to 
maintain the reputation we have already 
gained and if we mean to enhance it still 
further, the urgent necessity of a strong net- 
work of Provincial and District Branches 
of the Conference throughout India is all 
too obvious. Whenever possible, we have 
appointed convenors, established regional 
branches and are following them up energe-, 
tically. Further, it cannot be gainsaid that 
in many of the provinces, the structure of 
social services, prevailing at present, is ra- 
ther inadequate to support and sustain a 
provincial branch of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. In spite of all these difficul- 
ties the idea of organization and technique 
of scientific social work is slowly but steadily 
gaining ground in the realm of our 
social services, which so far have 
been either of a religious or political com- 
plexion. With the advent of freedom, wel- 
fare of the people has received considerable 
interest and encouragement from the pre- 
sent Government, yet we cannot claim to 
be near enough to a complete welfare state. 
We are aware that a vast country like ours 
needs thousands of social workers with rang- 
ing degrees and qualifications, yet opportuni- 
ties for training in social work are too few, 
and opportunities for specialization remark- 
ably poor. While we are aware of 3 or 4 
post-graduate institutions for the training 
of social workers, it is disappointing to note 
that Universities have not yet realized the 
need of including education for professional 
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social work in their curriculum. Then 
again, facilities for in-service training, which 
are of primary importance have hitherto 
been utterly neglected. In this connection, 
many large institutions, like the Indian Red 
Cross Society, the Harijan Sewak Sangh 
and the like, could very well start training 
for workers already in service. It is also 
possible for the existing schools of social 
work to offer suitable opportunities and 
scope to those already working in the field 
of social service, to better equip themselves 
by securing training to enable themselves 
to keep abreast of the latest trends in cur- 
rent social work. The need for a large, well- 
trained personne] in social work can only be 
made by increasing the number of schools 
of social work so that each province or a 
linguistic zone could have one which could 
develop techniques and types of social work 
peculiarly suited to the needs of that parti- 
cular region. 


I may, however, strike a note of warning 
that in our desire to create new schools of 
social work, we should not do so at the cost 
of the existing high standard as prevails at 
the present day in institutions like the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. Besides, for the 
uniform development of schools throughout 
India, it is necessary that a committee for 
standardization of confer- 
ence level should be set up immediately. 


courses on the 


Then again, social research in India is 


still in its infant stages. If we desire, as we 
certainly do, to adequately meet the social 
conditions in our country it is imperative 
that we have an exact knowledge of the 
existing conditions and to plan scientifically 
on that factual basis with a view to reach- 
ing our goal as early as possible from time 
to time. We must further take stock of the 
progress of social experiments that are being 
carried out in India to-day. It is therefore 
needless to say that the work of the social 
research council is of vital importance, and 


we hope that the committee when it does 
meet, should consider the questions of clari- 
fying and widening its membership in such 
a manner as to represent Universities, Gov- 
ernments and other allied organizations 
which are likely to be interested. 


I have already stated that the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work has made steady pro- 
gress towards the stimulation of interest in 
the field of social work. The tremendous 
amount of good-will and desire for service 
is not, however, sufficient to bring about 
welfare. All progressive countries 
to-day are shifting the focus of governance 
from mere law and order to the progressive 
well-being and welfare of the people. A 
Ministry or a Department of Social Welfare 
exists in certain advanced countries as well 
as in some backward countries, in the former 
from the recognition of the importance of 
social welfare in the life of the nation and 
in the latter from the vast social problems 
before them and from the recognition of the 
backwardness of the people and the necessity 
of intensified governmental efforts to bring 
them up socially, culturally, and economi- 
cally. The main resolution at the First All 
India Conference of Social Work related 
to this demand. Subsequently, in the second 
Annual Session similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed and then again on the occasion of 
the Social Welfare day, a resolution demand- 
ing the establishment of a Ministry or at 
least a Department of Public Welfare was 
passed. It is indeed distressing to note that 
owing to the present economic crisis, the 
opening up of a Ministry of Social Welfare 
may be delayed still further. I, however, 
hope that the Government at the Centre 
and in the provinces will consider the con- 
solidation of existing welfare activities of 
the Government under a separate Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, which may be man- 
ned by trained and technically qualified 

’ 


, 


persons. 


social 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Hon’sce Dr. Jivray N. MEHTA 


Friends.—At the outset allow me to ex- 
press my heartfelt thanks at the great honour 
you have conferred on me by asking me to 
preside over the deliberations of this con- 
ference. It is indeed a great privilege for 
me to have this opportunity of participating 
in the work of a session which, I hope, will 
help to formulate in a clear form, in the 
light of the experience of the last three 
years, the lines on which organized social 
effort should assist in the development of 
our national programme for the improve- 
ment of the health and welfare of the people. 
In this connection I am sure all of us are 
looking forward eagerly to the Symposium 
and the Exhibition on social work abroad 
which will present, for our edification, the 
social services that governmental and volun- 
tary agencies have organized in some of 
the most advanced countries of the world 
and will thus help to stimulate, it is to be 
hoped, the growth of similar effort in a 
wide variety of fields in our own country. 
Likewise the contact with all the fraternal 
observers assembled here will, I hope, 
stimulate us “to fresh fields and pastures 
new”. The wealth of material, that will 
be presented for our benefit by our guests 
from abroad, will, require an acute sense 
of discrimination for there will be much 
that we can incorporate with advantage 
in our endeavour, and much that we may 
not be able to accept on account of the 
special conditions prevailing in this country. 


Importance of Social Work.—In addres- 
sing an audience such as this, which includes 
workers in all the major spheres of social 
welfare activity, it is hardly _ neces- 
sary for me to emphasize the importance 
of the role that social work should play in 
India today. We are in the formative years 
of a national programme of reconstruction 


and the leeway that we have to make up 
for advancing to those social standards 
which are accepted as minima by all prog- 
ressive countries in respect of education, 
health services and the general level of living 
conditions for the people is so great that 
the ensuing years should see a supreme 
effort on the part of governments and of 
the people alike if we are to succeed in 
securing for ourselves those standards of 
health and well-being which other nations 
have attained. If we fail to do so, what 
is likely to be the consequence? Though 
we have at present a stable Government 
in the country, this stability is based on 
insecure foundations so long as poverty, 
disease and human suffering continue to 
blow the smouldering embers of discontent 
in the community into flame. Food, clothing 
and shelter are elementary human needs 
remain unfulfilled in the case of 
large numbers of our countrymen and, so 
long as this state of affairs continues, the 
development and maintenance of an atmo- 
sphere conducive to peace and co-operative 
effort become increasingly jeopardised. Con- 
siderations such as these must bring home 
to us the supreme importance of educating 
ourselves and our countrymen to turn to 
social work as the panacea for many of the 
ills in our individual as well as community 
life. I have had the privilege of associating 
myself with social work for the past quarter 
of a century in the medical field and I 
therefore speak with all the conviction of 
past experience that nothing helps so much 
to lighten one’s own burdens in life as 
devotion to tasks which promote the ame- 
lioration of suffering and sorrow for others. 


The Goal of Social Work.—Our first 
aim today must be to try and clear away 
mists which surround the frequently used 


which 
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and often abused terms “Social Work” and 
“Social Welfare”. Social services may best 
be described as those, which grouped to- 
gether in a concerted policy are concerned 
with attacking and conquering five giant 
Evils: (1) physical WANT with which they 
are directly cencerned; (2) DISEASE which 
causes want and brings many troubles in 
its train; (3) IGNORANCE which no 
democracy can afford among its citizens; 
(4) SQUALOR which §arises_ mainly 
through haphazard distribution of industry 
and population, and (5) IDLENESS which 
destroys wealth and corrupts men, whether 
they are well-fed or not, when they are idle. 
To repeat, we must wage incessant war 
against the five monsters of want, disease, ig- 
norance, squalor and unemployment. 


Social work in India.—Social work in 
India has existed in one form or another 
since ages, and this very fact makes the 
organization of scientific social work in our 
changing society extremely difficult. Further, 
the complex nature of our Indian Com- 
munities, and especially the Hindu Com- 
munity, coupled with the vastness of our 
Problems, renders the situation still more 
intricate. The village panchayats, the insti- 
tution of the joint-family system, the various 
caste, community, religious and secular 
organizations, endowments, charity organi- 
zations, private, public or Municipal 
agencies—all these, at one time or the other, 
attempted to tackle some of the gigantic 
problems of our society. Some of these 
methods do not fit well in the present condi- 
tions of our society, and hence the necessity 
of giving a new form to them. 


The British, following their new pattern, 
approached the problem of social service 
in India through patronage and direction 
of voluntary efforts of the middle and upper 
classes, which in several cases did not amount 
to anything more than tinkering with social 


problems. On the other hand, the Nation- 


alist movement, though political in its ideo- 
logy, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi had never divorced social work 
from politics. Organizations, created during 
the period 1921-47, are very vast in their 
scope and resources and have more or less 
touched every aspect of human life, not 
leaving beyond its pale special and difficult 
problems of the socially handicapped groups 
like the Industrial workers, the Harijans 
and the Adivasis. But since these were 
linked to a political movement, their achie- 
vements in the field of social welfare were 
necessarily limited. 


With the advent of freedom, one of the 
basic obstacles has been removed. We have 
now set up our goal which is no longer 
political freedom but the growth of human 
personality to its fullest stature. Our Gov- 
ernment has taken many bold and _ far- 
reaching steps entailing immense financial 
expenditure to make the environment pro- 
ductive by industrial development and to 
organize our vast resources with a view to 
feeding, clothing and housing the people. 
Of course, it is evident to everyone that 
improvement in the physical environment 
is futile unless it is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding improvement in the human perso- 
nality—in the physical fitness and vitality 
of the individual, his health and intelligence, 
his character and sense of social responsi- 
bility. 

The Indian Conference of Social Work.— 
Thus it was that the need was felt for 
creating a strong central body which could 
effectively grapple with the problems in- 
herent in our present-day social structure. 
In 1947, at a time when the country was 
passing through a tremendous socio-economic 
upheaval and we were faced with a human 
exodus from long-established homelands on 
an unprecedented scale in the history of 
Man, the Indian Conference of Social Work 
was conceived and brought into being. The 
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Conference is barely two years old and is 
still in its infant stages. And yet within this 
short time, in keeping with the aims and 
objects laid down in its Constitution, it has 
opened up several active Provincial and 
State branches; serves as a clearing-house 
of information, not only nationally but in- 
ternationally; has prepared a directory of 
social services, as a first step in the co-ordina- 
tion of social work; holds successful annual 
conferences; appoints or deputes its repre- 
sentatives on national and _ international 
conferences; publishes literature; promotes 
the training of social workers, both within 
and without the country; and attempt to 
guide the progress of social work in India 
Though much has been 


achieved in this direction, there is no room 


on scientific lines. 


for complacency, for much remains to be 
done. For our work to be effective it is 
that the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work should set up an 
effective Research Division. 


howev er necessa ry 
But unless funds 
and adequate trained staff are available no 
such work is possible. It would, therefore, 
-behove us to launch a finance campaign 
throughout India to build up effective local 
units to shape and co-ordinate social wel- 
fare activities in India. 


Planning Soctal Welfare—When we con- 
sider the planning of social welfare, it is 
impossible to overlook its philosophical back- 
ground. Social Workers, immersed in 
practical affairs and human problems of all 
kinds, feel the need of a guiding star to 
which to hitch their wagons, more so today 
than ever before, when human life is at 
a discount and human values in the melting 
pot. If new plans and programmes are 
to be undertaken they will require a complete 
overhaul of the old outlook, and social ser- 
vice will have to follow the trend of world 
forces. The old concept of charity, philan- 
thropy and patronage will have to give 
way to the new concept of social responsibi- 


lities and duties, where all social service is 
undertaken on the basis of mutual aid, 
realizing that it is the duty of all to stand 
by one another in the interest of national 
wealth and welfare. There is place no longer 
for the leisured classes trying to dabble in 
social work as a means of salving their 
No longer holds good the crude 
idea of patronage and personal pleasure of 
giving alms or doles, the right of the donor 
to give and the obligation of the derelict 
Hence, full-time paid 
workers are needed to effectively plan and 
carry out welfare programmes. Social work 
must be recognised as one of the most impor- 
tant professions and must be well-paid, so 
that it will attract the best brains in its fold. 
This does not however, mean that Voluntary 
workers are outmoded. Far from it! We 
do need an army of honorary workers, for 
India as yet cannot afford to pay all her 
But I wish to reiterate that 
the paid workers must become the sound 
foundation on which the whole structure of 
social welfare is erected. 


conscience. 


to receive. well 


social workers. 


The role of I. C. S. W.—The task before 
the Indian Conference of Social Work today 
is to correlate and analyse the achievements 
so far, to bring together for thinking out 
and planning anew such comprehensive pro- 
grammes that problems will not be dealt 
with piecemeal and social service will not 
cater to a few and scattered groups of the 
Indian humanity. The Indian Conference 
of Social Work must squarely face the 
problems of the individual, the child, the 
mother, the working adult, his family and 
The numbers that are to 
be dealt with are staggering and, therefore, 
it requires effective and trained leadership, 
efficient organization and vast resources to 
so equip the individual that he can make 
the best of his environment. The rapid 
growth of our towns. and cities is creating 
many social problems that need systematic 


the community. 
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handling, if dissatisfaction and discontent 
are to be prevented. We cannot afford to 
allow the urban areas to grow helter skelter 
and then wake up to provide welfare ser- 
vices after social problems have become 
unwieldy. Likewise it is necessary that the 
people of the villages, who are not as vocal 
or articulate as those of the cities, are not 
neglected as they have been for so many 
decades. 


The Refugee Problem—The Refugee 
Problem, involving a populace of almost 
six million souls, has so widened the field 
and scope of social service that no country 
in the history of the world has ever been 
challenged with such a stupendous task of 
rehabilitation, of a number so vast, so totally 
uprooted and so utterly resourceless. It is 
futile to deny that the problem is complex 
and difficult and that with all the resources 
and good-will, little can be done, unless 
there is active co-operation between the 
Central, Provincial, State and Municipal 
Governments on the one hand, the private 
agencies on the other, and the refugees 
themselves on the third. 


The Refugee Problem is not only a 
problem of economy or rehabilitation (both 
urban and rural), but is a colossal social 
problem involving gradual assimilation with 
community-living in different physical envi- 
ronments with different languages, customs, 
manners, behaviour and social set-up. It 
is desirable that a special leadership is created 
to deal with the problem by planning special 
welfare programmes for closely-woven com- 
munities. Whilst the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to give employment, by providing land, 
loans, cottage industries of the Japanese 
type, and to set up separate townships, are 
laudable, an intensive effort of the social 
worker alone can prevent these from deve- 
loping into separate social islands, on the 
basis of their old structure, with a pattern 


4 


different from the one prevailing in the 
province where these townships are situated. 
This should be avoided to prevent new 
conflicts arising. 


Child Welfare —India is fairly conscious 
of the need for CHILD WELFARE; already 
the organization of the Kasturba Trust and 
all existing organizations for infant and child 
welfare provide a nucleus for an efficient 
nation-wide child-welfare programme. The 
first step in this direction can be achieved 
by the creation of a National Children’s 
Bureau at Delhi in which educationists 
psychologists, sociologists and social workers 
can work together to map out a plan and 
programme for Child Welfare under the 
Health Ministry. The situation, so far as 
the children’s problems are concerned, has 
probably worsened with the increasing 
problems of food-supply and made complex 
by the refugee problem. Supply of milk and 
vital necessities of life yet remain to be 
attended to; the hard and difficult problem 
of feeding school children will require 
tremendous financial resources. A_ begin- 
ning, though in a very humble way, has al- 
ready been made with the establishment of 
day nurseries at various places. All muni- 
cipalities must be encouraged to provide this 
important medium of child development and 
care under proper supervision and with 
adequate resources. At present, India must 
find very simple and elementary methods not- 
requiring great resources and trained per- 
sonnel. The child merely needs the right 
environment of physical growth and mental 
development in the early years. It requires 
affectionate care and opportunities for play 
and an immediate attention to its physical 
needs. The Children’s Bureau should be 
able to prepare a systematic programme 
for municipal and private agencies with 
provincial financial aid wherever possible. 
In case it is not possible, under the present 
financial duress, for the Government of India 
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to set up this Bureau immediately, it should 
be sponsored as a voluntary venture. 


Child Welfare is such an important area 
that it merits national 
immediate future. The 
services in this however, should be 
directed particularly toward the protection 
and neglected and dependent 
children, and should include all measures 
to be taken by public or private authorities. 
In short, we must try to secure for every 
child his right to a secure home, and to 
provide adequate physical care and services 


of social welfare 
attention in the 


areca, 


care of 


to meet his emotional and spiritual needs. 
We must acknowledge that in this country 
do not provide 90% of our 


Besides we 


today, we 
children with these essentials. 
cannot even claim that we offer equal opp- 
ortunities or protection to all children. If 
we are to strive towards unity and equality 
of opportunity, there is need to establish 
some means whereby a minimum standard 
of service can be given to all children regard- 
less of the place where they happen to live. 
We also require greater uniformity of legal 
provision to safeguard child life across the 
country; both new and improved services 
for children are needed if we expect to have 
a new generation capable of meeting the 
future. In 
order to promote these objectives, we believe 


tremendous challenge of the 


that there is an urgent need for a National 
Children’s Bureau. When established, the 
Provincial and State Governments will’ find 
it, a logical source of technical advice, 
assistance and reliable information in build- 
ing up their child welfare services and 
projects. The needs of children 
fields as health, education and social services 


in such 


can be properly ascertained by surveys and 
research projects. As a result of such studies 
can be laid down minimum standards of care 
and protection of every Indian child, in- 
cluding the provision of adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, education, recreation and 


emotional satisfactions to meet its basic 


needs. 


Health services—It is only recently that 
India has become conscious of the lack of 
proper and adequate medical care and 
curative services. Though this work can 
best be done by the Ministry of Health, the 
history of progressive movements everywhere 
makes it abundantly clear that innovations 
have generally been promoted by voluntary 
agencies rather than by governments and 
that, by establishing the value of the pro- 
grammes they advocate, they have helped 
an enlightened public opinion to support 
governments in accepting schemes of proved 
value and in expanding them on a nation- 
wide scale. In Great Britain the maternity 
and child welfare movement, with its present 
extensive ramifications into numerous bene- 
ficent channels, owed its origin and early 
development to voluntary effort. Other 
examples can also be quoted. In our own 
country, health activities in respect of leprosy 
and tuberculosis as well as maternity and 
child welfare work owed their beginnings 
to the energy and enthusiasm of a few 
devoted individuals and, be it said to their 
credit, many of them were enlightened 
British men and women. Even now volu- 
ntary agencies, largely Indian, continue to 
make valuable contributions to these spheres 
of health activity. It is only more recently 
that governments and local bodies have 
begun to take an increasingly larger share 
of responsibility for such work. 


There is yet another field where voluntary 
effort can play an even more important 
part than that which governments can be 
expected to do. I mean health education 
of the people. I used here health education 
in a wide sense so as to include not only 
sound instruction in the hygienic mode of 
life but also the attempt to stimulate the 
interest of the individual and of the comm- 
unity for active participation in the health 
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programme so that local effort may be mobi- 
lised to the utmost possible extent in the 
execution of the programme. 


Physical fitnéss programme.—As social 
workers, we are also concerned with the 
problems of Physical Fitness so that the 
individual’s health can be looked after pro- 
perly. In the west, this is known as the 
Physical Fitness Programme. The Central 
and Provincial Governments can develop 
a Ministry of Public Welfare, and then a 
Division of Physical Fitness may be instituted 
under this Ministry, which should prepare 
and execute programme of physical fitness 
for youths, workers and other adults. A 
good deal of health education requires to be 
propagated, particularly in the rural areas, 
by using the cinema, the radio, lectures and 
publications in the provincial languages. 
The success of such a programme together 
with adequate and well looked after housing 
will not only reduce the cost of medical aid, 
hospitals and the like, but will give dividends 
in terms of better activity of individuals 
and an increase of national wealth. We 
need to start periodical demonstrations and 
festivals of physical well-being and develop 
standards of athletics and give opportunities 
for open-air life to millions of people in the 
cities. In developing the programme 
voluntary agencies will have to work in close 
association with public health authorities 
who are primarily responsible for the health 
of the people. 


Environmental hygtene.—Environmental 
hygiene is one of the most important among 
the health problems of towns and the 
countryside. It is true that large scale 
developments such as the provision of protec- 
ted water supply and drainage, town or 
village planning and housing can be under- 
taken only under the auspices of the State 
and as a long-term measure in view of the 
financial investment that is involved. But 
it is not generally recognised that muck can 


be done to improve the village site or the 
residential environment of the town if people 
can only be taught to observe certain simple 
rules of conduct in regard to the disposal of 
their domestic and human waste products 
and if local effort in the way of labour can 
be mobilised for a few days every six months 
in order to deal with such matters as remo- 
val of rank vegetation, cleansing of tanks, 
wells and water courses of objectional vege- 
table growths which promote mosquito bree- 
ding, and other similar measures for creating 
a healthy environment for community life. 
The health or sanitary inspector should be 
so trained as to assist and guide the village 
people in all such matters. He should have 
sufficient initiative to utilise local material 
and local talent, as far as possible, in order 
to carry out the necessary reforms speedily, 
efficiently and at minimum cost to the people. 


Youth welfare.—lIt is unfortunate that the 
dawn of freedom in the country has not 
brought into existence a youth movement 
inspired and energized by great ideals. It is 
essential that the nation should be built on 
a sound foundation. Youths at present, do 
not have any programme of action and 
service contributing not only to the develop- 
ment of their own personality and character 
as citizens, but also aiding Social Welfare 
in all its branches. It is regrettable that 
Youths should still fritter away their ener- 
gies in differences of political ideologies, 
instead of providing a united front against 
poverty, ignorance and disease. Fostering 
right patriotism will mean channelization 
of youthful activities on constructive lines, 
helping in social education projects, organi- 
zation of play-grounds, building up the 
Scout and Girl-guide movements on a bigger 
and sounder basis than that existing today, 
and developing the right outlook by es- 
tablishing a sound knowledge of national 
problems in community centres, debating 
unions, study circles and dramatics. I would 
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also like you all to consider the pros and 
cons of compulsory social service by pro- 
vincial Governments, municipalities and pri- 
vate agencies. The present attempt to form 
a National Union of Students under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Zakir Hussain, will, I 
am sure, go a long way in creating a purely 
non-partisan students’ body guiding and 
directing the work of students in nation- 
building activities. 


Community Organisation.—In the field 
of community welfare work, an intensive 


programme of social contact with the masses 
has already been established through labour 
welfare programmes in cities and ashrams 


in rural areas. The early pioneering pro- 
gramme was launched at a time when the 
working conditions had to be improved and 
political consciousness brought to the masses. 
With the advent of freedom, the situation 
is no longer the same. Today, the human 
being has to be appreciated and activized 
in the service of the nation. In a vast 
country like India, methods of slow work 
and individualistic approach, however effi- 
cient they may be, are not practicable for 
the moment. It is, therefore, essential to 
approach the entire community, including 
adults, youths and children of both the 
sexes, with a dynamic community pro- 
gramme on a regional basis. This mass 
approach is the only possible way to raise 
the standard of life and the general cultural 
level of the masses and thus forming’ the 
group behaviour in line with our national 
ideals. The first part of this community 
organization programme will consist of a 
frontal attack on the problem of physical 
environment, including housing and sani- 
tation. The second part will deal with 
physical fitness, health and community re- 
creation of both the out-door and indoor 
varieties. The third aspect will be a wide- 
spread programme of social education in- 
cluding literacy and education for health, 


recreation and culture. The fourth ap- 
proach of the community programme will 
include an intensive development drive for 
women and children. And finally, the 
economic life of the community must be 
dealt with through the planned organization 
of co-operatives, including consumers’ co- 
operative credit societies as well as producers’ 
co-operatives on a small scale, wherever 


yossible. 


The need for stressing @ rural outlook 
and the spirit of service as essential parts 
of the course cannot be over-emphasised. 
Apart from the fact that the number of 
social workers in all categories have been 
small relative to the needs of the country, 
the few that are available have been un- 
willing in the past to live in villages and 
work among the rural population. It is 
therefore important that the trainees should, 
from the beginning be made aware of their 
being required for rural work, and familiar 
with the rural setting and the requirements 
of our villages and thus duly prepared for 
their willing acceptance of the conditions 
of life in rural areas. While deciding the 
objects of the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust, Gandhiji had therefore 
laid down that assistance from this Trust 
should be made available to women and 
children living in villages with a population 
not exceeding 2000 persons. This was a 
very wise restriction as it emphasised the 
necessity of seeking workers from amongst 
the residents of villages or from amongst 
those living in towns who were willing to 
settle down and work in the villages. This 
restriction is naturally responsible for the 
slow development of the activities under 
that Trust. Happily the idea of work among 
the village communities is now taking root 
and an increasing number of trainees is now 
attracted to caps set up in the rural areas 
for the necessary training. 


If our work is to bear fruit a desire 
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must be created within the people of the 
villages themselves for social and environ- 
mental improvement. This can be done 
only through the instrumentality of village 
teachers, village midwives and village social 
workers who must all be trained in these 
camps in the fundamentals of social work 
and asked to co-operate in their programme 
of activities. Such instruction in the theory 
and practice of welfare is also necessary 
to be imparted to those medical practitioners 
who may be attending to village medical 
work even though periodically. Such in- 
struction in the fundamentals of welfare 
work and knowledge of social problems 
should be also imparted to nurses, midwives 
and teachers working in urban areas if work 
in this direction is to progress. 


Need for a ministry of public welfare.— 
Now that social services are developing in 
India to an appreciable extent, a complete 
investigation into the problem of organised 
agencies and their programmes should be un- 
dertaken under some central authority. This 
may best be done under a ministry of public 
welfare. But as the creation of’ such a 
new ministry would be faced with many 
difficulties, a redistribution of functions of 
the Ministries of Health, Labour and Edu- 
cation may be suitably brought about by 
creating a Department of Public Welfare 
under the Ministry of Health, allotting to it 
such subjects as juvenile delinquency, phy- 
sical fitness, family, child and youth welfare, 
rehabilitation of refugees, industrial welfare, 
hospital social service, psychiatric social 
work, social legislation, insurance or social 
security, public assistance, community deve- 
lopment etc. Another alternative may be 
to allow the Ministry for Rehabilitation of 
Displaced persons to evolve into such a 
Ministry of Public Welfare. If the proposed 
Ministry of Department of Public Welfare 
actually materializes, a special division for 
the purpose of research and the training 


of workers in all fields of social work would 
necessarily form a part of it. 


Council of 
fashion these days to expect the Government 
alone to shoulder the burden of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. The slogan 
of the “Welfare State” has added emphasis 
to this exaggerated concept of state respon- 
sibility. It must be stated that however 
sincere the Government at the Centre and 
in the Provinces may be, however inclined 
they may be to put all the available resources 
at the disposal of the social worker, the vast 
problems that confront us cannot be dealt 
with effectively unless proper and powerful 
agencies are created. What is called for 
is co-ordination of effort between the public 
and private agencies and the municipal and 
provincial government agencies. 
definition 
nicipal, 


Social Agencies—It is a 


A proper 
and distribution of the 
provincial and central 
activities, so far as 
vices are concerned, are 


mu- 
govern- 


ment social 


ser- 
also neces- 
sary. Governments alone cannot tackle such 
gigantic problems unaided by the people. 
Powerful agencies, both public and private, 
must be created to bear the brunt of social 
welfare. In this connection, I would like 


to stress the amazing importance and grow- 
ing usefulness of councils of social agencies. 
The purpose of such councils is to bring 


about improvement in the quality and 
adequacy of the social and health services 
of the community and better to relate these 
services to the community’s needs. Such 
a council of different social agencies in the 
various towns and cities of each province 
can have a well-organized annual drive for 
the collection of money. In U. S. A. the 
money thus collected goes to the com- 
munity chest—people of every section of 
the society contribute their very best to the 
chest, as the financial drive is only under- 
taken once a year and heralded by tremen- 
dous publicity and propaganda, The meney 
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thus collected can then be allotted for the 
coming year to the different agencies be 
longing to the Council, according to their 
needs and the effectivencss of their pro- 
grammes. The Council of Social Agencies 
is theoretically a programme planning body, 
providing a complement to the financial 
purpose of the Community Chest. The 
Council can, in the main, form four kinds 
of activities: 

(i) It can provide a medium for edu- 
cational activities embracing its own con- 
stituency and the general Public. 

(ii) It endeavour to seek direct 
action from the authorities controlling a 
particular operating unit or group of units 
in order to make changes deemed desirable. 


can 


(iii) It can itself administer certain kinds 


of services. 
(vi) It can co-ordinate the services of 
two or more agencies towards the more 


effective production of a joint result. 


Importance of Voluntary Action.—Social 
advance in any form involves action not by 
alone but by the individual 
The “Voluntary Action” 
any 
independently of 

Lord Beveridge contends that the 
vigour and abundance of voluntary action 
outside the citizen’s house, both individually 
and in association with others, for bettering 


the state 
as. well. term 


means private action under- 


taken 
control. 


public or state 


his own and his fellows’ lives, are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a truly free society. 
A generation ago, the term “vountary” was 
“unpaid”. <A 
“Voluntary worker” was someone who gave 
unpaid service to a good cause, and the 
this became 
known as a “Voluntary Organization”. In 


normally used to denote 


group formed for purpose 
recent years, however, a significant shift of 
meaning here has taken place. A Voluntary 
organization today is one which, whether 


its workers are paid or unpaid, is initiated 


and governed by its own members without 
external The motives of Mutual 
Aid and Philanthrophy are very important 
in voluntary action. Just as the State has 
its duty to discharge by its citizens, just as 
the community has its responsibility to look 
after and help its members by a Council 
of Social Agencies, in exactly the like 
manner, the individual has his duty by 


control. 


developing a social conscience and doing 
his bit of voluntary action, by himself or in 
with others. “Emphasis on 
duty rather than assertion of rights presents 
itself today as the condition through which 
alone humanity can resume the progress in 
civilization which has been interrupted by 
two world wars and remains halted by their 
consequences”. 

Co-ordination of Social Work.—In the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy, co-ordina- 
tion of social work is of paramount import- 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
duplication of effort must be avoided at all 
cost! The Councils of Social Agencies, which 
I have already mentioned on local regional 


conjunction 


ance, 


and national areas can go a long way in 
helping this extremely difficult task of co-or- 
dination. There are many all-India bodies 
for the promotion of social welfare, like the 
Servants of India Society, the Indian Red 
Cross Society, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Bhil 
Sevak Mandal, Kasturba Gandhi Memorial 
Trust, All-India Spinners’ Association, the 
All India Women’s Conference, the United 
Council of Relief and Welfare and the all 
India Social Service Council etc. It is essen- 
tial that all of these agencies meet and deli- 
berate jointly for the purposes of co-ordi- 
nation and chalk out a uniform programme. 

Social Work Training—From some of 
the problems which I have briefly touched 
upon in my address, all of you will realize 
that in the midst of our vast problems, our 
personnel to man all our varied Social Ser- 
vices is very inadequate indeed! According to 
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an estimate made by Dr. J. F. Bulsara some 
time back, India needs at least 6 lakhs of 
trained and qualified Social workers. As 
against this requirement, we have only about 
15,000 social workers, out of which hardly 
a couple of hundred are properly trained. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work 
hopes to stimulate interest in social work 
education, and to ensure uniform standards 
in the development of social services in the 
country. There is, however, a suggestion 
afoot at the moment for different standards 
to be set up for Rural and Urban Social 
Workers, for obvious Besides, 
within five years, each provincial or State 
branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work should sce to it that at least one post- 
graduate school of social work is established 
in its respective area. 
emergency it may be suggested that some of 
the existing schools of social work should 
arrange their schedule in such a manner as 
to afford facilities to the untrained workers 
in the field to acquire the necessary training 
Extension facilities 


reasons. 


To supplement the 


and professional skill. 
of schools of Social Work must be provided 
to meet the needs of different working 
Groups in the community and especially the 
following 3 categories: — 

(i) Those who wish to supplement by 
social study and experience their training 
for other professions. 

(ii) “Education for the 
Those engaged in social work of some kind 


educated” — 


who wish extended knowledge from time to 
time—in_ short, refresher 
service training. 


courses or in- 


(iii) The ordinary public-spirited citizen, 
whose social consciousness needs systematic 
guidance as part of his citizenship. 


The difficulty in securing the necessary 


staff for opening new schools of social work 
must be got over by help from the United 
The 
Ministry of Education should reserve an 


Nations or the Government of India. 


adequate number of scholarships for students 
specializing in social work teaching, and the 
provincial should 
post-graduate institutions for training social 
workers. 


Governments subsidize 


The University, to my mind, is the right 
centre for the training of social workers with 
degree or diploma courses. The University 
has been aptly described as the workshop 
of democracy; hence the schools of social 
work should, as far as possible, be attached 
to it. 
of the middle-aged well-to-do spinster and 


Social Work is no longer the preserve 


the retired civil servant or business man. 
Its boundaries have extended, its standards 
are higher and more exacting. And I feel 
that no institution is better equipped for 


this type of teaching than the University. 


There are many who still have little con- 
ception of what social work means or why 
social workers should be trained. 
of the mist of obscurity which hangs over 
the subject, they can hardly be blamed. 


In view 


We, in this country, have been bred in a 
tradition of philanthrophy and social service 
Twenty years ago we were told that a 
missionary spirit of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice was the essential qualification. Today, 
the idiom has changed. The social worker, 
like the doctor, teacher, artist or craftsman, 
is born not made, and inborn qualities of 
aptitude, character and personality make-up 
rank very high. But than in 
medicine, education or art, must natural 
gifts be reinforced by knowledge, under- 
standing and practice. “Serious, thoughtful 
and organized effort must be made to tackle 
social ills not only as a part of personal 
religion, but as a social obligation; not 
merely as an expression of sympathy but 
recognition of difficulties urgently 
presenting solved, and 
demanding for their solution gifts of the 
head as well as of the heart”. 


not less 


as a 
themselves to be 
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Destination Sarvodaya.—In conclusion, I 
have tried to give you a very comprehensive 
picture of what is required in the way of 
social work in the country. In trying to 
help our fellow-beings we must be conscious 
of the ultimate objective towards which we 
are all striving consciously or unconsciously 


and that is to make life secure and happy 
for all—Sarvodaya—the well-being of all 
as Gandhiji would put it. Let us pray 
and hope that the Indian Conference of 
Social Work will be instrumental in accele- 
rating our pace towards this cherished goal. 


STATE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
Hon’sLe Suri V. L. MEHTA 


State and Social Rural Re- 
construction and Welfare and Welfare of 
Tribal people constitute a wide range of 
topics bearing on some of the most vital 
aspects of the life of the Indian nation. The 
state as a “Social Service” or a “Welfare” 


Services, 


State has no meaning or value unless its acti- 
vities impinge on and influence for the good 
the whole gamut of the lives of the large 
bulk of the Indian population, majority of 
whom dwell in the countryside and very 
large numbers of whom have their abode 
in the hills which India 
At a juncture in India’s history 
when a democratic republic based on justice, 
liberty, fraternity and equality is established 
it is but appropriate that social workers 


and forests in 
abounds. 


should view their future tasks in terms of 
the social welfare of the neglected and the 
residing in the distant 
corners of rural and sylvan India. 


depressed, most 


The State and Social Service -——The new 


constitution of India lays down certain 
directive principles of state policy which 
will regulate the conduct of the affairs of 
the future governments of the country. The 
fundamental aim of promoting the welfare 
of the people is to be achieved by securing 
and protecting, as effectively as it may, a 
social order in which justice, social, economic 
and political, shall reform all the institutions 
of national life. Towards this end it will 
be the duty of the state to ensure that the 


citizens, men and women, equally have the 


right to an adequate means of livelihood. 


With an economic system so organised 
as to conform to the tests and conditions 
that the constitution prescribes, the tasks 
of the state will be facilitated in safeguarding 
the strength and health of the workers in 
securing orderly conditions of employment, 
in providing protection against unemploy- 
old-age, disablement and 
other cases of undeserved want, in prescrib- 
ing a living wage and in enforcing minimum 
terms of remuneration for all categories of 
workers. This is a task that has occupied 
social reformers in the west, decades of 
struggle and hard labour. In Great Britain 
this conception of the enlarged role of the 
state is barely half a century old. 


ment, sickness, 


The term social service came to have 
attached to it a new significance. These ser- 
vices began to be distinguished from the in- 
creasing provision for social security which 
was undertaken by the state by its 
gradually assuming wider responsibility for 
the welfare of its people. In any exami- 
nation of the subject under discussion this 
three fold aspect must not be over-looked. 
The first is the need for the gradual building 
up through legislative and administrative 
action of conditions of social security for 
the people, ensuring en the one hand the 
right to work and on the other hand what 
adequately recognised—the with- 
drawal of the means of livelihood from those 
who will not work. The scope for measures 


is not 
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of social security is ever widening because 
society cannot remain static. How the 
scope widens can be seen from the history 
of labour legislation or agrarian reform even 
in India. Measures hike the Factories Act 
(1911), Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Industrial Disputes Act, the Bombay In- 
dustrial Relations Act, the Minimum Wages 
Act and Employees State Insurance Act and 
the administrative action that accompanies 
them have served to create a new environ- 
ment for industrial labour, from which as 
the starting point conditions of social 
security can be extended by the state in 
Republican India. That policy affects, 
however, only one sec:ion and that not the 
most numerous one of the community. For 
the coal miners and tea plantation workers, 
workers on railways, seamen and dock 
workers similar legislation has been enacted 
some of which are more comprehensive in 
their scope. The Shops and the Establish- 
ment Act of Bombay is intended to protect 
the interests of yet another section of the 
population especially in our expanding 
towns and cities. 


the minimum of certain 


It is only 
essential requisites that the state can 
guarantee or itself provide. That cannot, 
however, include within its purview all 
sections of the community, much less can 
it cover the entire jamat of the requirements 
of all these individua's whom in the free 
India of the future we wish to assist in 
growing into active intelligent citizens. 
Hence comes the recognition of the role of 
the state in organising and providing social 
services. 


These are certain activities in the field 
of effort not covered by the term social 
security which pertain rightly to the state 
and for which the state has to assume 
responsibility, partially if not fully—responsi- 
bility it should discharge as the means at 
its disposal permit. A modicum of edu- 


5 


cation is the first among these requirements, 
to be followed by attention to sanitation 
and hygiene and by the suppression of ill- 
health and disease. Ignorance, squalor, 
disease; these are the giants of Sir William 
Beveridge’s fantacy to be conquered before 
there is perfect security for all. 

Beyond this there are various spheres of 
social life in which organised effort and 
relief are needed. In India as in other 
progressive countries, social service in these 
spheres is rendered either by the state or 
by the private agency. Are there any 
essential characteristics which should dis- 
tinguish public from voluntary social services? 
Voluntary societies frequently embody mino- 
rity opinion and the workings of the 
more sensitive and advanced type of 
The element of mutual 
aid may be active in either sphere. Accord- 
ing to this view the need for voluntary 
social services will not disappear even when 


public conscience. 


the range of the activities of state expands. 
As the state takes over the work of this 
or that voluntary agency as has happened 
in the history of social in India 
itself, other new institutions will spring up 
to meet these calls. However much we may 
think the role of the state ought to be 
increased, however far away we move from 


work 


the laissez faire state, there are some things 
which the state should never do or never 
do alone. 


In the conditions in which the country 
finds itself with the ending of the foreign 
rule, we discover that in the matter of 
education, sanitation, health, relief of the 
old and the infirm, education and training 
of the disabled and the defective, elimina- 
tion of beggary, suppression of social vice, 
eradication of the evils of drink and drugs 
there is unlimited room for social work. 
Anxious as we are to progress all 
along the line it may seem that the speediest 
and best results can be obtained if the state 
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takes the initiative in all these matters 
and finds both the men and the money for 
the purpose. Where an element of public 
utility is concerned or where the service is 
deemed essential, undoubtedly the state must 
itself 
required. 


bestir and provide the _ services 


However, in India today, there is still 
enormous scope for the beneficial gifts of 
money to be administered under voluntary 
management. The motives may be either 
mutual aid or philanthropy. But the medium 
of operation should be voluntary organi- 
sation which whether its workers are paid 
or unpaid is initiated and governed by its 
members without external control. 

Rural Reconstruction and Welfare.—What 
makes rural society depressed and backward 
in India is the poverty of the people who 
Hence, one of the 
pre-requisites of rural reconstruction is the 
removal of the root 
poverty. To establish conditions of social 
security among a population of 30 crores is 


constitute that society. 


causes which breed 


not so simple or easy a proposition as pro- 
viding social security for the 30 lakhs of 
our urban industrial population who alone 
are provided for under the labour legislation 
enacted in recent years. But still that more 
difficult task has to be essayed. A fair 


beginning has been made in this direction 


by governments at the centre and in the 
states. The abolition of Zamindary, the 
elimination of intermediaries between’ the 
state and tiller of the soil, the revision of 
the land revenue system, the reduction of 
the burden of debt, the regulation of money 
lending, the initiation »f steps for prescribing 
a minimum wage for agricultural labour, 
the prevention of fragmentation and sub- 
division of lands, the regulation of agricul- 
tural marketing, these are some of the 
measures of agrarian reforms embarked upon 
for the relief of the peasantry and for their 
protection from exploitation. The passive 


aspect of this programme is represented by 
schemes for the consolidation of holdings, by 
the provision of facilities, for cheap credit for 
seasonal operations, marketing and land im- 
provement by the establishment of licenced 
by the introduction of the 
system of co-operative farming and by the 
encouragement of joint endeavour comprised 
in the term agricultural organisation. This 
term covers also the elimination of unneces- 
middlemen, the reduction of inter- 
mediary charges in the process of supply 
It includes, lastly, an advance in 
the technique of the principal rural industry 
viz. agriculture secured on broad based well 
ordered The supply of improved 
seeds, manures, implements, methods all fall 
within the purview of this plan. The ex- 
tension of the facilities of and scope for 
irrigated farming is vet another of these 
terms of economic welfare. 


warehouses, 


Sary 


and sale. 


lines. 


In no country, particularly one where 
farming is conducted on small-sized units 
of land, can the income from agriculture 
alone provide a living wage for those 
engaged in it. Subsistence farming as 
carried on in our midst must lead to 
indebtedness with all its attendant evil 
In our old world economy 
not only was there a healthy balance establi- 
shed between agriculture and industry, but 
industry based on agriculture brought in 
sustenance for the farmer’s family. There 
is no salvation for the countryside and 
hence no salvation for India as a whole 
unless we accept rural industry as an 
intergral part of our national economy. 
The rebuilding of rural industry connotes 
the fullest utilisation of the local raw 
materials, the employment of the local labour 
that is available in plenty and laying out 
of local funds by the way of the small ex- 
penditure that is required on tools and equip- 
ment undertaking this as an integral part of 
the plan of reconstruction. This may in- 


consequences. 
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volve. some outlay of expenditure initially 
such as is now being incurred by several pro- 
vincial governments through their Firka 
development or Sarvodaya or multi-co- 
operative plans. Such expenditure, how- 
ever, goes to build up the inherent economic 
strength of the population of rural areas, 
employs their enforced periods of idleness 
profitably, aids in making the country self- 
sufficient in essential requirements and finally 
prevents the waste of public funds that the 
state may have to incur on the larger numbers 
that may be thrown out of employment 
with the rationalisation of our industries and 
our agriculture. From occupations allied to 
agriculture cattle breeding and dairying, 
poultry farming and bee-keeping can not 
be excluded. 


It is because the promotion of rural wel- 
fare depends ultimately on the economic 
well being of the rural and predominantly 
agricultural population that so far I have 
dealt with some of ths factors which affect 
their economic life. The social order that 
should emerge if these factors operate 
successfully is one where a healthy; peaceful 
and progressive life is possible for the rural 
community, withal in an atmosphere where 
flourish and human 


democracy 
personality will have scope for develop- 


can 


ment. The young generation get equipped 
for this life by a system of basic education 
suited to the local environments and 
deriving its strength and stability from the 
social and economic life of the community 
in the area. The community council or the 
panchayat too will then draw its resources 
from the rural community and throw up 
local leadership instead of seeking in- 
spiration and material aid from outside. 
The same should be the case with the 
economic organisation which will have the 
regulation of the economic affairs of the 
producers in their own interests to the extent 
that such interests can be harmonised with 


the interests of the surrounding area. 

A new Communal life will develop on 
the basis of communal activity, social and 
being recognised that 
communal activity is more _ profitable 
than individual activity and that the 
organised community will be — swifter 
to act and more progressive than the 
unorganised individual. Today with the 
social organisation in the countryside 
destroyed for all practical purposes the life 
of the ruraj population has become almost 
entirely indiv:dualistic. The lesson of as- 
sociating with others having common in- 
terests and of holding possession in common 
has to be relearnt if we are to have a stable 
democratic basis for cur new social order. 


economic, it 


The ensuring of a pure and regular 
supply of drinking water, the disposal 
of night soil refuse, the introduction of 
social education, the opening of reading 
rooms, libraries and public meeting places, 
the organisation of games and sports for the 
young, of social amenities for women, the 
provision of facilities for training in handi- 
crafts especially for women, the improve- 
ment of means of communication, the 
weaning away of people from indulgence in 
drink, the avoidance of social waste, the 
checking of resort to litigation and many 
items of the improvement of conditions of 
having social reform may engage the attention 
of social workers in rural areas. The state 
may stimulate such activity by grants-in-aid 
which are a financial contribution condi- 
tional on a contributicn in kind or service 
by the people themselves. 

Welfare of the Tribal People.—Interest 
in the welfare of the tribal people, it is 
no exaggeration to say, is a matter of 30 years 
growth. This was partly due to the remo- 
teness or inaccessibility of the areas in which 
the tribal people resided, partly to the ab- 
sorption of the limited number of social 
workers in problems nearer their homes, 
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partly to the prevailing ignorance of the 
habits and characteristics of these classes 
and unawareness of their needs and require- 
ments. It is extraovdinary however that 
suffering under all these handicaps foreign 
missionary bodies inspired, it may be by a 
religious impulse but snimated undoubtedly 
by a spirit of social service did reach these 
sections of India’s population, befriended 
them and tried to serve them. A special 
place has been accorded to these tri- 
bal people in the const.tution of Free India. 
The promotion of the educational and eco- 
nomic interests of these sections of the peo- 
ple becomes the special care of the State. It 
also becomes the concern of the state, the 
constitution prescribes, to protect those be- 
longing to the scheduled tribes from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation. The 
provision of special facilities for education, 
the reservation of seats for their represen- 
tatives in the legislature, the recognition of 
their claims for government service, these 
are all guaranteed. A special commission 
is to be instituted to watch how the safe- 
guards operate and how the facilities are 
made available in the various parts of the 
country where tribal people reside in large 
numbers and to advise about how their wel- 
fare can be best promoted. These sections 
of action taken have probably differed but 
the aim of those who lave framed the con- 
stitution, in the affairs of democratic India 
through the programme that have been taken 
dom brings in its train. 


Some fair beginning in the direction of pro- 
tecting the interests of and promoting the 
welfare of the scheduled tribes has already 
been made in various provinces. The lines 
of action taken have probably differed but 
there is an underlying impulse running 
through the programme that have been 
taken in hand. Education comes first. 


Where special schools are opened in the 
tribal areas courses of education are so 


V. L. Menta 


framed to suit their requirements. In parts 
of the country where the scheduled tribes 
still lead a primitive and simple life away 
from the haunts of the plain dwellers, the 
lines to be pursued for opening to them the 
portals of knowledge may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those followed for instance 
among the Bhils in Bombay. However, re- 
fusal to promote a well-designed programme 
of social education can only lead to the 
segregation of these sections of the popula- 
tion and to the perpetuation of their exploi- 
tation and oppression by the outside world by 
the powerful elements among themselves. 


In fact, affording pr-tection against social 
injustice is in the forefront of all program- 
mes of tribal welfare. These classes benefit 
by the legislation enacted for regulating the 
relations of tenants, debtors, and creditors 
labourers and their employers. In some pro- 
vinces special laws are already in force for 
affording further protection. In Bombay one 
of the benefits conferred by the restricted 
rights tenure has been to enable Bhils and 
other tribal communities to retain their own- 
ership of the lands cultivated by them as a 
result of the operation of the restrictions 
placed on the mortgage and sale of land. 
Special rights are conferred in respect of 
the use of wood, grass and other products 
for individual use. For labour employed in 
the tribal areas wages are fixed by executive 
orders which are enforced as part of the 
conditions on which contracts are entered 
into by the forest department. 


It may be provided that when defore- 
station takes place or waste lands in adja- 
cent areas are thrown open for cultivation 
persons belonging to the scheduled tribes 
should be given preference in the allotment 
of land. This is done in Bombay with the 
further provision that wherever feasible the 
tribal cultivators who are allotted lands form 
themselves into co-operative societies. A new 
development is the organisation of co-opera- 
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tive labour contract societies composed of 
persons belonging principally to the sche- 
duled tribes for taking up from the forest 
department contracts of various descriptions 
but particularly for the felling of trees and 
the disposal of timber and the manufacture 
of charcoal. The maifi work of the societies 
is to work the coupes and sell the products. 
Incidently they provide the basis for orga- 
nised work for other purposes for the bene- 
fits of the persons grouped together in the 
societies. The collection of honey in the 
forest from colonies of wild bees is a subsi- 
diary occupation for the scheduled tribe 
people. A similar useful activity which 
should bring in a good return for labour is 
the collection of plants, herbs, roots, berries, 
wild flowers suitable as ingredients for medi- 
cal preparations. This by no means ex- 
hausts the lists of activities that may be 
undertaken for the welfare of the tribal 
people. An organisation like a grain bank 
has been found to be of considerable service 
in providing aid in kind when it is most 
badly needed. Centuries of expolitation and 
oppression have made the once brave and 
warlike tribal people timid and afraid of 
those in authority. The abolition of forced 
labour is now being enforced everywhere 
but petty exactions and tyranny are not at 
an end. A wide awake social service agency 


can help effectively by checking malprac- 
tices and securing quick redress of petty 
complaints and grievances. 

Anxious as we are to witness the demo- 
cratic republic of India assuming the role 
of a welfare state it is but natural that there 
should be a demand for the expansion of 
social services to be provided by the state. 
The task is so varied, so manifold, so stu- 
pendous that with the best will in the world, 
the resources at the disposal of the state 
are altogether too inadequate to permit of 
quick progress being achieved. Hence, an 
order of priorities has to be determined and 
first things come first. The welfare of the 
tribal people must come first, the promotion 
of rural reconstruction comes next and so- 
cial services for the rest of the community 
may have to come last. The order of prio- 
rities is based on the desire to redress in- 
equalities and to ensure in so far as it lies 
with in our power, conditions of equality, of 
opportunity in various spheres of life. By de- 
liberate organisation and collective effort we 
must increase in the first place the material 
resources of the nation and then so arrange 
their distribution that an ever larger propor- 
tion is employed not for private gratification 
but for the common advantage. Only then 
can the republic be deemed truly demo- 
cratic. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AND WELFARE 


B. NATARAJAN 


India’s teeming millions live in villages. 
Only about 12.3 per cent of the estimated 
population of the nine provinces of the 
Indian Union (where somewhat reliable 
statistics arc available) live in towns. This 
percentage of Urban Population must be less 
in the States Unions. 

In this context of such wide pre-ponde- 
rance of rural population no scheme of 
economic, cultural or social advancement 


will have any meaning unless it is calculated 
to directly raise the living standards of the 
people in rural India. Rural 
Indian Welfare. 


The rural population of India is not a 
homogeneous mass, having the same standard 
of economic advancement but diversified, 
heterogeneous group in different levels of 
progress. Among them, it is however easy to 
distinguish three broad classes—the tribal 


welfare is 
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people, the scheduled castes and the rest. All 
these three classes are faced with the same set 
of problems—poverty, illiteracy, ill-health, 
inaccessibility and lack of leadership. But 
they differ in degree though not in kind; 
the problems of the tribal people are more 
formidable than those of the scheduled 
castes and theirs in turn more complex 
than those of the rest of the population. 


In the nine provinces of the Indian 
Union the estimated population of the 
scheduled castes is about 36.688 millions or 
14.82 per cent of the total and 15.38 per 
cent of the The 
entire population of the scheduled castes 
does not live in rural areas - between one- 
tenth and one-twelfth live in Urban areas. 


rural population. 


The population of the tribal people in 
these provinces is estimated at 16.549 
millions or 6.68 per cent of the total po- 
pulation and 7.64 per cent of the rural 
population. More than three-fourths of the 
population is concentrated in the four 
provinces of Bihar, C.P., Assam and Orissa 
accounting for 13.211 millions. 


Of the 87.7 per cent of the total rural 
population 15.38 per cent belong to the 
Scheduled castes and 7.64 per cent to the 


tribal people. Comparatively with a very 
low income the rural population in India 
maintain a deplorably low standard of 
living. Living on low diet, suffering from 
mal-nutrition, occupying ramshackle ‘huts 
and insanitation all round, the rural po- 
pulation lead sub-human standards of living; 
epidemics like small pox, cholera and plague 
play havoc with their lives. Malaria and 
tuberculosis levy a heavy toll on their lives. 
A competent authority has estimated that 
the average number of deaths in India due 
to preventable diseases is of the order of six 
millions a year. The problem of illiteracy 
is colossal in India and more so in rural 
parts. [Illiteracy keeps people mostly in 


ignorance resulting in very low earning 
capacity. Slums and congestion are not 
the monopoly of the urban areas only; they 
are found in equally gruesome conditions 
in rural areas too. Most of the villages 
lack leaders and organisers while vast man- 
power is going to waste in the midst of 
huge potentialities for gainful employment. 
Agriculture the primary occupation of the 
rural masses has long remained a deficit 
economy. 

Fragmentation and subdivision of hol- 
dings, inferior breeds of cattle, primitive 
implements, vagaries of monsoons, pests and 
diseases are some of the well-known causes 
of the low productivity of agriculture and 
the poverty of the Indian ryot. Zamindari 
system now under liquidation, failed to 
produce either pioneers in agriculture or 
contented tenantry. Agrarian reforms on 
sound lines are urgent needs to place agri- 
cultural economy on a prosperous footing. 

Construction of irrigation works, sinking 
of wells and renovation of tanks will ward 
off droughts. Consolidation of holdings 
with a view to the formation of economic 
holdings, on voluntary co-operative basis 
has been fairly successful in the Punjab. 
Measures for compulsory consolidation are 
under investigation in many of the provinces. 
But the economic consequences of consoli- 
dation will be of a mixed nature. It may 
mean absolute unemployment of 78.836 
millions in the nine provinces of the Indian 
Union. Unless provisions are made for 
solving this hard core of unemployment, 
reforms aiming at formation of economic 
holdings will result in a crop of unexpected 
difficulties. 

The establishment of cottage industries- 
man or machine-driven, in the rural parts 
is an indispensable necessity for providing 
adequate employment and increasing the 
income of the people in rural parts. Modern 
technological improvements coupled with 
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electricity have made the _ establishment 
of small scale industries in large numbers 
in the countryside. In short, rural economy 
in India is marked by poverty, under-em- 
ployment, mal-nutrition, disease, insanitation, 
ignorance and squalor. To promote rural 
welfare the prime need ‘is the abolition of 
poverty and wasteful idleness; as the tide 
of employment rises income will pro tanto 
rise and most of the problems of the rural 
population would begin to get solved. 


The modern state is primarily a welfare 
state and expenditure on social services has 
sharply increased in western countries. 
Among the provinces in India, expenditure 
on education, medical aid and public health 
has risen five fold in Bombay and C.P., 
three and three fourth fold in U. P. and 
Orissa, three and one third fold in Madras 
and Assam and three fold in Bihar in the 
decade between 1938-39, and 1949-50. The 
total expenditure of the nine provinces has 
risen from Rs, 16.84 crores to Rs. 56.25 
crores or 3.3 fold; the per capita expenditure 
on these services has increased from Rs. 0-9-9 
to Rs. 2-4-4 or 3.73 times. However, the 
share of the expenditure on social services 
to total expenditure has slightly declined 
from 20.92 per cent to 20.40 per cent. 


The new ministries in the Provinces when 
congress party accepted office in 1946 have 
taken up this problem of rural welfare in 
greater earnest than their predecessors. At 
the end of 1946 the congress ministry in 
Madras set up a new department known 
as Firka development department with the 
object of accelerating the economic deve- 
lopment and promoting social welfare in 
34 selected firkas or groups of villages. 
To organise within a specified interval of 
time the villages in selected Firkas for 
maximum productivity, full employment, 
and better social and living conditions with 
the active cooperation of the villagers—this 
in essence is the object of the Firka develop- 


ment scheme. With the targets attained 
in the selected firkas and with the experience 
gained in their attainment, the programme 
of work will extend to other Firkas where 
success will become easier and quicker of 
achievement. 


The scheme of work is being carried on 
in five distinct spheres: 


(1) Agriculture and Village Industries. 
(2) Sanitation, Health and Housing, 
(3) Village Education, 

(4) Village Organisation and 

(5) Village Culture. 


This scheme has been put into operation 
in 34 selected firkas containing 2859 villages. 


In West Bengal the activities of the rural 
reconstruction society are directed to im- 
proving economic conditions, sanitation and 
education. In Assam, Rural Development 
Centres each covering a population of 
about 10,000 are proposed to be set up 
under the five year plan. Each centre has 
a model agricultural farm, some stud bulls, 
a dispensary, library and facilities for train- 
ing in some selected cottage industry. 
In C. P. a separate rural development office 
has been started in 1948 which has the 
following three sections. (1) Provincial 
rural development board, (2) Backward 
areas welfare section, and (3) Village in- 
dustries section. In Bombay a provincial 
rural development board has been consti- . 
tuted with the object of advising the govern- 
ment on the general principles and the 
policy of rural development. 


Harijan Uplift:—An integral part of the 
rural development programme is Harijan 


uplift. Harijan Welfare work in Madras 
was mainly concentrated on the opening 
of labour schools, granting of scholarships, 
provision of mid-day meals to school-going 
children, acquisition of house sites, repair 
and construction of wells and assignment 
of land for cultivation. 
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The problem of the tribal people is not 
peculiar to India. In North America there 
are the American Indians called Algonkin, 
Abnaki and Crees; in Central Australia there 
is a tribe known as Arunta, a typical stone 
age hunting people with peculiar beliefs, 
rituals and customs; the Red Indian popula- 
tion in Mexico is nearly five million; the 
Maoris belonging to the great polynesian 
race inhabit the scattered Island groups 
of the eastern pacific; the negroes in the U.S. 
are subject to several social disabilities. 


In India the most important aboriginals or 
tribal people are the Bygas, Bhils, Chakmas 
of Chittagong hills tribes Gadabasis of Kora- 
put and Visakapatanam districts, Caros, 
Kacharis, Kashis, Nagas of Assam, Gonds 
of C.P., Katkuris, the Mountain tribe in 
Thana and Kolaba Districts, Khondas of 
Orissa, Kudubis of South Kanara, Kurum- 
bas of Malabar and others. In view of the 


vast tribal population in India the problem 
of bringing them into the fold of civilisation 


is at once formidable and urgent. 


In 19146, under the direction of A. V. 
Thacker a survey of the Tribal people was 
made and a five-year plan formulated. In 
Madras the Provincial Tribes Welfare En- 
quiry Committee (1946) recommended for 
the establishment of a department of tribal 
Welfare for representation in the legislature 
and local bodies for liberal assistance from 
the co-operative department for the passing 
of a Land Alienation Act for the agency 


tribes and an intensive scheme for the edu- 
cation of the tribal people. Both Bombay 
and Orissa have set up separate departments 
to look after the interests of the tribal people. 

The greatest difficulty in bearing the 
torch of civilization into the mountain 
recesses where these tribal people live is 
the deadly malaria. They live invariably 
in the malaria ridden jungles, to penetrate 
into them an army of undaunted social 
workers, engineers, doctors, agricultural 
demonstrators and educationists are required. 
State should provide the necessary finance 
and society the necessary human resources. 

The tribal people live below the poverty 
line. They must be taught to settle down in 
selected regions. They must be trained in 
cottage industries utilising forest resources. 
The problem of housing them calls for stu- 
pendous effort. Large number of schools 
will have to be opened by government and 
local bodies and philanthropic Associations. 
Since they speak a multitude of dialects even 
the teaching of three R’s will offer consi- 
derable difficulties. Patient work and pro- 
paganda are required to wean them away 
from the superstitious beliefs and unhealthy 
habits. Adequate medical relief must form 
and integral part of the welfare work. 
Communications must be developed between 
the tribal tracts and the plains. All this 
require a concerted effort on the part of 
the central, provincial and local governments 
supported by private Philanthropic and 
humanitarian organisations. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 
S. R. VENKATARAMAN 


The modern state is fast becoming a wel- 
fare state. It has assumed the role of a 
benevolent parent in respect of those wel- 
fare services which are necessary for the 
social security and welfare of the state as a 
whole. Ordinarily if a state provided faci- 
lities for education, medical help and pub- 


lic health it was considered enough. No 
longer can the state confine itself to this 
restricted field of social service. Conditions 
in the world are fast undergoing changes 
demanding readjustment of the duties and 
responsibilities of states in respect of their 
obligations to their subjects. The scope 
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and content of the responsibility of the state 
for social services have extended and in- 
creased so as to include in addition to the 
services already mentioned such services as 
information services, nutrition, housing and 
town-planning, social work connected with 
the law courts, the improvement of prisons, 
community centres, rural centres, child wel- 
fare, youth welfare and labour welfare and 
other forms of social service and assistance 
from the “cradle to the grave.” 

The responsibilities of a modern state for 
the social welfare of its citizens it accepted 
as one of its fundamental duties towards its 
citizens. But the responsibilities vary with 
the character of the state. In a totalitarian 
state like Russia the entire responsibility for 
the social welfare of its citizens rests entirely 
on the state and there is no room for volun- 
tary agencies. In democratically governed 
states like England and America the respon- 
sibility is shared between the government 
and the employer or employed or the indi- 
vidual as the case may be and in a Federal 
State like America the responsibility is again 
shared by the federal and the state Govern- 
ments. 


Britain the best example——The govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom is now res- 
ponsible either through the central or local 
authorities for a range of services embracing 
subsistance for the needy, education and 
health services for all, housing, employment 
or maintenance or the care of the aged 
and the handicapped, the nutrition of mo- 
thers and children, sickness and industrial 
benefits, widows and retirement pensions 
and children’s allowances. 


With the implementation of the various 
social security schemes expenditure on social 
services in Britain is a very noticeable fea- 


ture. Apart from expenditure on Educa- 
tion, Medical Aid, Public Health, United 
Kingdom spends on social security payments 
like non-contributory pensions, family allow- 


ances, milk and vitamin products and an 
employment allowance in addition to exche- 
quer contributions to National Insurance 
Fund. Expenditure on these items of new 
services was about 320 million pounds in 
1948. 

America: —Because of the Federal system 
of government functions and responsibilities 
are divided between the state and _ the 
nation by the constitution. Although the 
Federal Government has assumed and is 
assuming responsibility for public 
welfare an increasingly large amount of 
responsibility belongs to the states. Within 
each state, state laws define the scope of 


more 


the state and local welfare functions with 
the chief responsibility for leadership in 
this field resting with the state in every 
case. 

The Social Security Act passed by the 
U. S. Congress on the 14th August 1934 
during the Roosevelt regime on the initiative 
of President Roosevelt profoundly changed 
the scope of public welfare in the U. S. not 
only in the Federal Government but down 
through the States to the most insignificant 
unit of local government participating in 
the programme. 

The problem of unemployment which 
faced the U. S. in 1933 was responsible 
for the establishment of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. This 
relief was to be administered with the co- 
operation of the various participating states. 
So the states set up relief machineries to be 
eligible for the federal grants. 


When F. D. Roosevelt became the pre- 
sident of the U. S. A. he had the Social 
Security Act passed superceding the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. The Act 
provides for a federally administered system 
of old age insurance and for federally aided 
but state administered systems of unem- 
ployed compensation. In 1939 the old age 
insurance programme was broad-based to 
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include benefits for the survivors of the 
covered worker. 


The Social Security Act provides grants 
to public health departments for crippled 
children’s services, maternal and child health 
service and certain other health programmes 
and to State education departments for an 
expansion of vocational rehabilitation. It 
also gives grants for assistance to dependent 
children, the needy blind person over 65 
years of age. 

At the end of 1945 State Federal Pro- 
grammes of old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children and the blind was in 
almost all the states. 

If the state is to get federal funds under 
the social security act there must be financial 
assistance from the local public. Though 
the war did not materially change the 
responsibility of the state for public welfare 
it added many new functions which were 
specifically related to wartime needs. 


Another new approach to the social 


problems is the proposal of the American 
Public Welfare Association of America that 
a comprehensive assistance programme with 
Federal aid for state and local authorities 
to meet any type of need regardless of 
‘ts origin or character. 


On May 16, President Truman announced 
several reorganisation proposals under his 
executive authority. The federal security 
agency was constituted under four main 
operating branches. 

(1) Social Security administration 
including Bureau of old age 
and survivo.’s insurance, Bureau 
of unemployment _ security, 
Bureau of Public Assistance and 
Children’s Bureau. 

Office of Education. 

) Public Health Services. 

) Office of special services in- 
cluding Bureau of employees 
compensation, employees com- 


pension appeals board, food and 
drug administration, office of vo- 
cational rehabilitation and office 
of community war service. 
Canada:—The responsibility for social 
in Canada has rested on _ the 
Provinces which in turn have delegated a 
large share of this responsibility to the 
municipalities. Public welfare has recently 
grown to include more than poor relief, 
sanitation and institutions of confinement. 
The provinces have undertaken to mect 
the expanding needs of maintaining onc 
kind of institution or another such as child 
welfare services and specialised programmes 
so the provinces have latterly assumed a 
major role for public services in co-ordinating 
and assisting by subsidies and other means. 


welfare 


Care of the indigent aged, and the infirm, 
homeless orphans, dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children and the dependent deaf, 
dumb and blind have becn recognised as 
public responsibility from the earliest days 
but they were undertaken by religious or 
philanthropic bodies and since the confede- 
ration it has become the responsibility of 
the state. 


Provincial Welfare Services: —Provinces 
administer the following Statutes (1) Public 
Health Act, (2) The Old Age Pension Act, 
(3) The Children’s Act, (4) Vital Sta- 
tistics Act. 


Other provinces are concerned with the 
following matters. (1) Child protection, 
(2) Assistance to and supervision of chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies. (3) Supervision of 
Children in adoptive and foster homes 
(4) Family case work (5) Psychiatric ser- 
vice to children and families under 3 and 4 
and for public school on the request of 
the education department. Mother’s allow- 
ances, youth welfare homes for the aged, 
social aid to the indigent persons in co- 
operation with various municipal units of 
the province which is shared on a 50-50 
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basis by the province and the municipality 
concerned. 


Administration and the personnel: —The 
new dominion department of Health and 
Welfare established in 1944, integrates for 
the first time public health grants to the 
provinces, family allowances, old age pensions 
and recreations and provides what never 
had previously existed in Ottawa a central 
agency for all planning on social security. 

(1) Major functions such as the relief 
of destitution and medical care have been 
progressively transferred from private to 
public agencies. 

(2) Transfer of both administrative and 
financial from the local governments to the 
provincial and from the provinces to the 
dominion. In spite of the constitution the 
dominion government is very much com- 
mitted to the operation and financing of 
social services. 

(3) Specialised services to meet particular 
needs such as Mothers’ allowances, old age 
pensions, tuberculosis control and various 
forms of social insurance have grown up 
to relieve the older generalised programme 
of poor relief, public health and hospitalisa- 
tion of responsibilities for dealing with 
particular problems. 

(4) Measures of administrative reform to 
co-ordinate existing services and to bring 
order out of confusion of separate and 
unrelated schemes. 

(5) Coordination of private social services 
by developing community chests, and council 
and other planning machinery. 

(6) Professionaly qualified persons are 
rapidly assuming positions of leadership in 
the administration of social services. 


Soviet Russia: —Ruisians declare that the 
realisation of the five-vear plan has banished 
unemployment from Russia and consequently 
unemployment insurance also. But other 
forms of insurance continue such as sickness 
and accident of the individual male worker 


and his family. The allowances are graded 
and the funds from which the allowances 
are made are supplied by the industrial 
enterprises in which the worker is employed 
and the insurance fund is calculated on the 
percentage of wages paid out. Thus the 
worker makes no direct contribution. This 
insurance also covers funeral benefits, 
maternity benefits, old age and widow’s 
pensions and convalescent holidays. But 
these entirely depend on the decision of 
the trade unions in which the worker is a 
member. For workers, the trade unions 
provide clubrooms, parks, atheltic clubs, 
libraries, educational classes, cinemas, theatre, 
holidays and leisure and very often a 
stadium. If a worker is lucky and in the 
good books of his trade union he may be 
sent to the holiday hcmes in the caucasian 
mountain and on the shores of the black sea. 


Women’s status in Russia has risen in 
several respects. She is the equal of man. 
A pregnant woman ‘s given a holiday for 
one month before and one month after 
child birth. For a working mother creche 
and nursery school for children up to eight 
are provided. There are several other faci- 
lities provided to make the life of children 
in Russia happy. 


Education in Russia is compulsory for all 
from 8 to 15 years. There are voluntary 
schools for adults where men and women 
learn to read and write. There are classes 
in technical subjects also. The peasants 
in Russia have also been cared for. Under 
the system of collective farming the worker 
gets assistance in sickness and _ infirmity. 
Attached to a collective farm there is nor- 
mally the usual creche and nursery. 


The soviet public health system has two 
aspects: free medical care and prevention 
of disease. The net work of medical in- 
stitutions in Soviet Russia was built with 
a view to effecting the best possible way of 
preventing diseases. Attached to every 
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industrial undertaking there are dispensaries 
for specialised treatment. There is a re- 
markable improvement in the application 
of modern scientific methods and of specia- 
lised treatment in rural districts; regional 
hospitals take care of the rural population. 
The state sponsors health resorts, sanatoria 
and rest houses in addition to trade unions. 
Maternity and child welfare have also 
received equal attention. With the ever 
increasing number of working mothers the 
number of nurseries has also increased which 
take care of the children from their 28th 
day after birth upto the age of three. 


The subject of Soviet Special Security 
is very wide in its scope as will be seen 
from the following structure of the ministry 
of social assistance. 


(1) General inspection in the field of 
social assistance, supervision of the activity 
of the autonomous republics but also (a) 
granting of payment of pensions and benefits 
to the families of soldier’s pensions to the 
war invalids and to families which lost 
their bread winner. (6) Vocational re- 
training of invalids, training members of 
their families and providing them with jobs. 
c) supervision over invalid homes, organi- 
sation of supply of artificial limbs and braces, 
supervision over the federation of disabled 
persons co-operatives, the federation of 
mutual assistance funds of these co-operatives 
over the association of blind, the association 
of deaf and dumb. 


(2) General direction of Social assistance, 
supervise assistance to disabled persons, 
grants, benefits and pensions, supervises the 
mutuai aid funds of the collective farms, 
suggests measures for improving the living 
conditions of war invalids, supervises the 
application of the pertinent legislation. 


(3) Division of training and employment. 


(4) Division of homes for the invalids 


(5) Division dealing with personal pen- 
sions. 
(6) Section dealing with medical labour 


examination. 


While considering all these developments 
it is well to bear in mind that the social 
service systerns of the soviet is not static. It 
is liable to constant change and modifica- 
tion. 

India.—The responsibility for social work 
in India is shared by the central, provincial 
and local governments. Whenever there 
are great nation-wide disasters or major pro- 
blems affecting the whole country and the 
resources of the provinces are unequal to 
meet the situation, the central government 
steps in and tackles the problem at the All 
India level with its own special machinery 
and in the provinces with grants-in-aid to 
provincial governments. 


The Government of India’s role in the 
departments of Education, Medical Services 
and Public Health is on an all India basis 
and is restricted to higher research and 
training institutions in advanced education, 
public health and medical methods. Besides, 
for what is called emergency relief on the 
rehabilitation of the displaced persons pro- 
vision had been made for an expenditure 
of Rs. 9.85 crores and on subsidising imported 
foodgrains Rs. 32.97 crores. The government 
of India inaugurated a health insurance 
scheme for industrial workers through a 
corporation called Medical Benefit Council 
on April 1929. This organisation will be 
promoted jointly by provincial governments 
and the corporation for advancing the 
health welfare of the people. The scheme 
is intended in the first instance for the 
benefit of industrial workers who number 
about 2.5 millions. The benefit which this 
body will confer on the labourers will be 
medical and through out-patient service 
with adequate staff and equipment. There 
will be provision also for domiciliary visits 
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by the doctor and the nurse to the patient’s 
home when he or she cannot conveniently 
come over to the dispensary for receiving 
medical attention, as also hospitalisation for 
them. Under this scheme medical treatment 
will be provided to all insured persons by 
the provincial governments the corporation 
bearing two-thirds of the cost. 


Another important step taken by the 
government of India to provide more ame- 
nities to labour is the Employees State 
Insurance Corporation, which will be res- 
ponsible under the provisions of the Em- 
ployees Estate Insurance Act for the orga- 
nisation of social security for workers with 
incomes below Rs. 40 a month partly by 
the provision of medical care and partly by 
cash payments in the case of pregnant 
women. Pregnant women and _ nursing 
mothers under the Act will get cash benefit 
of as. 12 per day for three months. 


The Provincial governments of Indi 
spend on the three conventional department 
of social work such as education, medical 
aid and public health and on other emer 
gency reliefs in so far they affect the province 
such as famine, floods and cyclone relief. 
In almost all the provinces in recent yea 
there has been an all round increase in the 


amounts spend on three departments men-j 


tioned above. By far the largest expenditure 
under social services is devoted to education. 


Bombay:—In the industrially advanced 
state of Bombay we find that more attention 
is being paid to labour welfare such a 


a 


housing than in other provinces. 

The main items of expenditure under 
social services are education, medical, public 
health, public health projects, village water 
supply, labour and labour welfare, housing, 
backward classes, milk supply and new 
schemes the details of which had to be 
worked out. In the matter of housing 
which is considered to be one of the most 
important items of social service which 
the state should render to its subjects the 
Bombay government is unique. 


As far as India is considered in almost 
all the provinces the governments are con- 
fining their attention only to the three depart- 
ments of social services namely education, 
medical aid and the public health. The 
limited and inelastic finances in the absence 
of taxation stand in the way of the govern- 
ments providing several other benefits and 
facilities necessary for the social and eco- 
nomic well being of the individual, parti- 
necessary to 
evolve a system of sccial insurance which 
would not cut into the general revenue of 
the state but which should be financed 


cularly the labourer. It is 


a e ° 
from the mutual contributions to such an 


insurance fund by the labourer and the 
It has not been possible to deal 
with the other provinces for want of data. 
However, two of the most leading provinces 
have been discussed in this paper which will 
give an idea of how the forward provinces 
in India have been discharging their res- 
ponsibilities in the three fields of social 
service mentioned above. 


industry. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION. 


Section 1: State and Social Services. 


Chairman: Hon’ble Shri V. L. Mehta 
Secretary: Mr. K. S. Nigam 
Record: Mr. Faiyaz Ahmed Faizee 


(i) Rural Reconstruction and welfare: 


1, The Indian Conference of Social 


Work is of the opinion that in view of the 
fact that India is overwhelmingly a rural 
country, a comprehensive programme of 
social security for those engaged in Agricul- 
ture and Allied Industries is of the utmost 
importance. ‘The programme, amongst other 
things, should include regulations of relation 
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between tenants and landlords, the payment 
of a living wage to agricultural labour the 
reduction of the burden of debt and the 
control of usury, the regulation of agricul- 
tural marketing and the prevention of sub- 
division and fragmentation of land. 

2. To overcome the handicaps imposed 
by the prevailing small unit of cultivation 
and for the promotion of a more progressive 
agriculture the Conference recommends the 
adoption of following measures: — 

(a) Co-operative Farming, (b) Organi- 
zation of Agricultural Labour, (c) Settle- 
ment of Landless Labour in collective farms 
and (d) Revival and expansion of village 
industries suited to modern conditions. 

3. The improvement of conditions of 
health and hygiene as well as Maternity and 
Child Welfare should be the essential fea- 
tures of all well-conceived schemes of rural 
welfare. These schemes should be worked 
principally by the State in co-operation with 
the village Panchayats. 

4. The conditions of housing in most 
villages being deplorable, particularly for the 
backward classes, the Conference recom- 
mends the provision of house sites, facilities 
for the supply of cheap building materials 
and assistance in the formation and finan- 
cing of co-operative housing schemes by the 
State. 

5. In as much as education is the basis 
of social progress, the Conference recom- 
mends that a comprehensive programme of 
education including vocational training in 
crafts for men and women should be under- 
taken by the State in collaboration with ap- 
propriate private agencies. 

6. The Conference urges upon social 
workers and the State to stimulate initiative 
and develop local leadership and encourage 
local organisations to grow up on the basis 
of self-help and mutual aid. These organi- 
zations may derive funds from community 
chests or panchayat funds to be supplemented 
where necessary by contributions and sub- 


ventions from outside. 


(11) State and Social Services:— 


1. The Conference reiterates the recom- 
mendations made at the last session that 
for the promotion of various measures of 
should be created 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
Public Welfare = which 
charge of all matters 


social welfare there 
Ministries of 
should be in 
ielating to the provision of social services of 
various types. The Ministry of Public Wel- 
fare, with a separate budget allotment of 
its own, should be the connecting link bet- 
ween Government and _ voluntary social 
service agencies, and be the medium through 
which, grants-in-aid subsidies, 
subventions and other forms of assistance 
should be made by Government. 

2. The Conference recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee to mark out the 
respective roles of the State and the volun- 
tary agencies in various fields of social work. 

3. The Conference considers that a 
complete plan of social security will take 
some time to be evolved and to be fully in 
operation. However, the Conference deems 
it essential that the following measures 
should be given a high priority: — 


ordinarily, 


(a) Freedom from want for the under- 
privileged, the old, the infirm and the handi- 
capped. 

(b) Enough and adequate housing ac- 
commodation in urban areas. 

(c) Universal, free and compulsory pri- 
mary education. 

(d) Extensive 
services. 

4. The Conference is of the opinion that 
che Central and the Provincial Governments 
should (a) ensure full enforcement of the 
existing social welfare legislation including 
minimum wage legislation (b) introduce 
crop and cattle insurance, (c) devise com- 
prehensive and_ effective measures for 
emergency relief, 


and adequate health 
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5. The Ministry of Public Welfare, the 
Conference recommends, should provide full 
facilities to the Universities and appropriate 
institutions for training social workers on 
scientific lines. 


(tit) Welfare of tribal people:—, 
1. The Conference recommends: 
(a) that a comprehensive programme 
for social, economic and medical 
welfare of the tribal people should 


be drawn up by a committee con- 
sisting of experts and experienced 


men in the field; 

(b) that community settlements in 
tribal areas should be set up by 
social workers for the promotion of 
welfare services and improvement 
of living standards among the tri- 
bal communities; 

) that in view of the fact that the 
Criminal Tribes Act operates very 
harshly on certain castes and com- 
munities in certain provinces it 
recommends that it should be 
deleted from the Statute Book. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES AND YOUTH WELFARE 
Mrs. RENUKA Ray 


(As Mrs. Renuka Ray could not be present at the Conference, Mrs. Hannah Sen read this 
paper instead and also acted as Chairman of the Section). 


In the present day world swift changes arc 
taking place. In the scientific and techno- 
logical field changes revolutionizing the 
material aspect of society are manifest before 
our eyes, but the psychological changes, the 
changes in the very approach towards the 
human problems and of human values, 
which are finding expression in the 
changing structure of society though 
less apparent . are equally, if 
more, rapid. In this new context of 
things what is the position of the family and 
the child ? In the modern world a number 
of complex problems have arisen which have 
a profound bearing on the family. When 
life itself was simpler the problems with 
which the home and the family had to con- 
tend were of an infinitely easier nature. 
However it would be unrealistic not to grap- 
ple with the issues that face us. 


not 


In recent times a volume of literature has 
been produced revolving round the family 
and the child. In many countries there is 
distinct advance and there are many ven- 
tures of an experimental nature seeking to 
meet the psychological needs of child. It is 
recognised today that every new born child 
has an inherent right to conditions of health, 


training, and environment which will help 
him to be fitted for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. The state thus has a direct 
responsibility towards the child and the 
family. 

It may be said that the one factor which 
is stable in this changing world is that the 
family and the home will remain the nucleus 
of society. It is only where it is impossible 


to obtain the minimum requirements even 
after providing the complementary services 
for the family setting that the child will 
become the direct responsibility of the state. 

As a result of two hundred years of 
neglect in India, the country is up against. 
the lack of even the most elementary 


We have first to consider how 
far parents of the average normal family 
in this country are in a position to undertake 
their responsibilities towards children. How 
far is the potential mother equipped to 
produce the environment so necessary for 
the proper upbringing of the child? 

Apart from the upper middle classes, 
family planning is neither understood nor 
is there knowledge of preventive 
methods. The improvements of amenities 
for the poorer sectors of the populace by 


services. 


any 
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providing all the accessories such as mater- 
nity and child welfare clinics, children’s 
hospitals, improved housing conditions, 
nursery schools and creches, compulsory 
school education and adult education will 
help more towards bringing about real 
welfare in the family than any rise in 
money wages. Although such attempts are 
now on the way, it has not been possible to 
obtain very great or substantial results. 
The lack of trained personnel is perhaps 
our greatest handicap and when this problem 
is tackled on an adequate scale we shall 
be able to make considerable advance. 
Social welfare organisations throughout the 
country can help a great deal to ensure 
the successful implementation of the drive 
for adult education in the provinces parti- 
cularly amongst women. This would bring 
a tremendous change in the environment 
of the child and help the parents to take 
an intelligent interest as citizens in the 
welfare of the society and the nation. 

One of the major problems we have to 
tackle in this country is the basic one of 
food. ree and subsidised milk kitchens, 
free mid-day meals in schools and nurseries 
for children and pregnant mothers of both 
the poorest and middleclass poor on a 
nation-wide scale have become a compelling 
necessity in this country. 


It is not in the homes of the ignorant 
and the uneducated alone that the environ- 
ment provided is detrimental to the child’s 
growth. It is certainly the duty of the 
welfare state to safeguard the family envi- 
ronment and to give every child of every 
sector of society opportunities to develop 
himself to his fullest capacity. The basic 
system of education evolved under the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi is one 
which can meet the needs of the great 
majority of the children of school-going 
age. The system of education in India 
both in Schools and Colleges needs both 


reconditioning and expansion. Although the 
State must assume its responsibilities in the 
direction of achieving results of the working 
of the directive principles regarding safe- 
guarding of youth and childhood from 
exploitation, there is no doubt that social 
welfare organisations will have to play a 
very outstanding and notable part in order 
to achieve the desired results. There are 
certain Children Acts in some of the 
provinces. None of these are so far effective 
as they should be. A large number of 
children become victims of professional 
beggars and of gamblers. Although there 
are Acts for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in almost all the provinces there is 
much work that has still to be done in 
this It is a problem which 
will require in the immediate future, 
a great deal of concentrated attention. 
A sufficient number of homes for the 
children and young women who have to 
be rescued and protected will need to be 
set up. 


direction. 


The problem of the delinquent child and 
of physically and mentally handicapped has 
not been tackled in this country. With 
proper care and surpervision the delinquent 
child can be turned into a normal citizen. 
These types of children need specialised help 
and care and it is not possible even for the 
enlightened homes to deal with their pro- 
blems with any degree of success. As a 
result of the endeavours of devoted social 
workers here and there, there are institutions 
in this country for the care of the handi- 
capped which can compare well with such 
institutions outside but their numbers are 
few. 

Turning to the welfare of the youth in 
this country it must be said that here also 
there is a great lacuna. In the adult 
education drive special emphasis has to 
be laid on the needs and requirements of 
uneducated youth. Their problems will need 
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some distinctive treatment and can _ be 
tackled largely through recreative activities. 
Facilities for social welfare work or recrea- 
tive and intellectual activities for the young 
men and women who go to our schools 
and our universities are also lacking to a 
large extent. : 


There are now attempts to organise youths 
in different ways. Compulsory mobilisation 
of educated youth for social services through 
the introduction of at least one year of 
social service as a condition precedent to 


the grant of university degree will be bene- 
ficial both to the young women and men 
concerned and will help towards the in- 
auguration of many vital nation building 
services which today cannot be started due 
to the lack of trained personnel. 


The stability of society and of the nation 
will depend largely on the manner in which 
we are able to strengthen the family and 
give the children and the youth of our 
country the opportunity and the atmosphere 
which will fit them towards the progress 
and advancement of their nation. 





FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
M. S. Gore 


The twentieth century came to be called 
the century of the child even before the 
second decade was over but now within 
three decades of its being given that name 
the emphasis has shifted from the mere child 
to the child in the family. It seems to be 
felt that the mere enumeration of the 
rights of children is not enough for the 
fulfilment of the child’s needs. The better 
approach would perhaps be to understand 
the needs not only of the child but of the 
immediate environments with which he 
interacts. Without a reference to the family 
an understanding of the child’s needs is 
difficult because while it is possible to list 
the needs of the child it is at the same time 
necessary to consider the possibility of the 
family being able to meet these needs. From 
the point of view of the community, there- 
fore, it is the child in the family rather than 
the child and the family that is important. 

The outlining of family and the child 
welfare services is possible only with a clear 
understanding of the welfare needs of the 
two on the one hand, and a clear concept 
of an ideal of healthy and adequate func- 
tioning of family life on the other. From 
being an association which was both a con- 


7 


suming and a producing unit which met 
the cultural, recreational and sometimes 
even the simple medical needs of its members 
the family has during the last 60 years 
been gradually loosing one function after 
another. Against this background and at 
a time when the individuation of the per- 
sonality of the marrying partners has pro- 
ceeded to an extent where adjustment is not 
easy, if not impossible, the family is faced 
with a serious challenge. 

Democracy if it is not to be merely a rule 
by numbers must be based on the respect 
for individual personality and the acceptance 
of the maximum possible growth of that 
personality as an end in itself. On the 
other hand there is a need, simultaneously, 
for socialising the individual. The insti- 
tution of the family seems ideally suited 
to mect both these requirements. 

If this idea of fostering the maximum 
possible growth of individual personality 
within a given social environment is accep- 
ted as an important value implied in the 
acceptance of a democratic pattern of life 
then the emphasis on the welfare services 
for the family and the child need no further 
justification. Welfare services are a function 
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of the welfare needs of a group. These 
welfare needs with reference to the family 
can be in the sphere of health, education, 
recreation, inter-personal relationship, family 
planning by utilization of available leisure, 
time and adequacy of economic earnings. 
A plan of services to meet these needs can 
only be based on the establishing of certain 
minimum standards which are thought neces- 
sary if the basic value mentioned above is 
to be cherished. These standards will 
naturally vary from place to place and from 
time to time. 


In cach of the spheres mentioned above 
the object of the social services offered will 
be to meet the needs of the subnormal or 
the non-normal individuals as also to help 
the normal to function effectively. 


From the point of view of health the 
services must begin at the time of birth or 
more correctly from the time of conception, 
and the first step in this direction would be 
to undertake an effective maternity and 
infant welfare service run by a trained staff 
consisting of a consulting physician, two or 
more health visitors and a number of 
trained Daies. 


The work of the maternity and welfare 
societies in various parts of the country is 
a step in the right direction but their efforts 
have not been very fruitful because of 
certain difficulties and problems. Most of 
the centres started by these societies are 
situated in Urban areas and to that extent 
they mect the needs of the industrial workers 


but the vast majority of our rural population 


which is equally in need of guidance as well 
as help is not yet served by these societies. 
There is not an adequate number of 
medically qualified persons who can offer 
such service in rural areas and the utiliza- 
tion of part time honorary services from 
medical men from the urban areas is almost 
impossible in the face of the difficulties of 
communication. There is another difficulty 


in case of other societies. This difficulty is 
very real. Most of our welfare societies are 
not in a position to afford to pay the salaries 
of qualified trained staff. 


Even within the limitations in which 
the maternity and _ infant societies 
are working it is possible to obtain better 
results by greater co-ordination and co- 
operation betwen these bodies. This co- 
ordination could be based on the following 
points. 

(1) Exchange of information 


(2) Adoption of common methods and 
standards of service 


(3) Exchange of personnel and sharing 
of technical guidance and 


(4) Mutual aid even in the sphere of 
finance. 


When the child grows out of the stage of 
infancy to become a toddler and later a young 
boy or a girl his health needs in the case of 
illness, may still continue to be met by 
hospitalised care but the growth of his per- 
sonality will not be helped by services which 
meet only his physical needs. It can be en- 
couraged by free physical activity, organised 
play and properly supervised pre-school 
education. Here again there are a large num- 
ber of institutions individually functioning 
in different areas and meeting the needs of 
different community groups as in the case 
of the maternity and child welfare services. 
These institutions are also restricted to the 
Urban areas. In the field of education of 
young child there is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion regarding methodology 
between different schools of thought in the 
west along with the methods our educators 
have inherited from these differences so that 
our problem in this sphere is not merely the 
extending of services to larger and larger 
groups but also a problem of arriving at a 
satisfactory method suited to our school con- 
ditions. 
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Besides the question of method there is 
the more important problem of the exten- 
sion of services to larger and larger groups. 
This cannot be done without the govern- 
ment taking active interest in the education 
of the pre-school child. 
made by the Sarjent Committee report have 


The suggestions 


not been in force in any sphere and least 
of all in this particular one. 

Education of the child becomes vitally 
Compulsory 
and free primary education is a necessary 


unportant after the age of 16. 


to make a_ beginning 
edu- 
cated community which is the only sound 


measure if we are 


towards the development of an 
foundation for democracy. While the school 
pays special attention to the intellectual 
growth of the child it does not always suc- 
ceed in attending to other aspects of his 
The development of personal 
affect 


with others, and a healthy interest in hob- 


personality. 
discipline, capacity to relationship 
bies could be fostered at this stage of the 
child’s life. 


clubs and scouting activities are some of 


Organised group games, hobby 


the means through which the development 
of these characteristics can be helped. For 
children who are either physically, mentally 
or socially handicapped these services in 
themselves are not enough. The physically 
and mentally handicapped children have 
to be trained in institutions whose aim is so 
to equip them that they may function as 
normal individuals as far as possible. The 
progress made in India in this direction is 
very meagre, with the exception of a few 
good institutions in the metropolis cities of 
There is no unified coordi- 


our provinces. 


nated effort yet made. One of the major 
drawbacks is the absence of any accurate 
information regarding the actual extent of 
the problem. Besides there is also the ab- 
sence of suitable equipment. There is a 
need for equipment and trained personnel. 

While the physically and the mentally 


handicapped children are a real responsi- 


bility of the social group their existence is 
perhaps not as much of a menace to social 
health, as is the existence of the socially 
handicapped. The term socially handicapped 
is intended to include the dependent, the 
neglected, the destitute, the morally endan- 
gered, the industrially exploited, and the 
delinquent child. A_ protective law, an 
understanding and sympathetic judge, a 
trained probation officer with keen insight, 
expert institutional care and trained super- 
vision and follow-up are the necessary consti- 
tuents of a system of correction. The aid of 
psychiatric and child guidance expert in such 
systems is indispensable. 

Child however, 
never be made to function in total isolation 


welfare services, can 
Home environment is a 
factor of crucial importance in child’s 
growth. This primarily 
determined by the educational and cultural 
background of the elder members, the inter- 
personal relationship between them and the 
adequacy of their economic resources. A 
Family Social Work agency will concern 
itself with all these aspects. An inadequate 
income may often be at the root of unsatis- 
factory personal relationship between parents 
which besides making life unhappy for them 
will give the child a feeling of insecurity. 
The Family Social Work agency rarely tries 
to make up for this inadequacy by direct pay- 
ment but it helps the family to meet certain, 
critical situations and what is more import- 
ant to develop its potentialities for an in- 
creased income through providing educa- 
tional and vocational facilities. 

In this field we are faced with problems 
which are peculiar to our country. Our 
society is divided not only by regional and 
economic considerations but it is stratified 
and divided by caste and community distinc- 
tions. A family social work agency which 
concerns itself with social and psychological 
problems is faced with new difficulties which 
rise out of the tensions between different 


from family life. 


environment is 
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social groups. The question also arises as 
to whether the family social work agency 
should plan its activities to meet the require- 
ments of single specific community groups. If 
our various communities and castes are ulti- 
mately to be fused into a single nationality 
our emphasis on smaller loyalties is not like- 
ly to be strengthened by progressive forces 
themselves. This is a point on which the 
conference of social work needs to give a 
lead. Another 


which also needs to be emphasised is a need 


point in this connection 
for having technically qualified trained per- 
sonnel to handle the very difficult problems 
of interpersonal relationship with which in 
course of time every family welfare agency 
is bound Today there are 
hardly a few agencies which even attempt 
to tackle problems of this nature but it is 
these do 
trained persons on their staff. 


to be faced. 


unfortunate that even not have 

Not all problems in family life are due to 
economic inadequacy. There are others which 
can be traced to ignorance or to certain diffi- 
cult personality traits. The case worker in 
a well-developed family social work agency 
helps persons to get over these difficulties 
by making the necessary adjustments. At 
times it is the relationship between the parent 
and the child that is unsatisfactory. Here 
again a family social work agency will come 
in with timely guidance. 

Two other important services can be ren- 
dered by such an agency namely marriage 
counselling for the newly married or to be 
married couples and aid in family planning 
to all those who appreciate the need for it. 

Leaving aside the smaller and at the same 
time from a comparative stand-point the 
economically better off community groups the 
problem of monetary aid to family is too 
large to be adequately handled by individual- 
ly endowed charities. If, however, one were 
to start by accepting this limitation there is 


good work that a family social work agency 


could undertake. A secularly established 
agency can bring scientific method and 
greater understanding to the performance 
of this function, Besides it can undertake 
the work of the pre-marital counselling and 
advice on family planning. The middle 
class and lower middle class income groups 
are likely specially to benefit from such 
services. 

And even the problem of financial sup- 
port for such projects should not be the 
There is much that we 
might learn from the organisation of com- 


cause of dismay. 


munity chests as it exists in America and 
some of the other countries. 


There are certain steps that the State 
must take and the State alone can take. In 
the field of family welfare some countries 
have established precedent by introducing 
children _ benefits. 
Australia with its provision for family allow- 
ances, United Kingdom with its scheme of 
national health insurance, Canada with 
its children benefits and United States with 
a number of projects for social insurance 
which followed the New Deal, indicate the 
manner in which political democracy is 
sought to be strengthened by an attempt to 
create a social democracy. With _ its 
present economic difficulties our govern- 
ment is not in a position to launch upon such 
projects of social insurance. At the same 
time there is urgent need for making avail- 
able the necessary minima of life to every 
citizen. It is the responsibility of the state 
to provide every head of the family with 
work which will help him to earn an honest 
living. It is also the responsibility of the 
state to make available to every citizen 
amenities for health and recreation. In the 
long run it is the fulfilment of such respon- 
sibilities that will contribute to the growing 
strength of the country. 


family allowances and 


It is also the duty which the state owes 
to its children. Protective legislation for safe- 
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guarding children against exploitation and 
danger,—moral, social or economic, is an im- 
mediate necessity which must be met. The 


state must also help the public to endeavour 
to establish child caring and training insti- 
tutions, remand homes; juvenile courts etc. 





YOUTH WELFARE 
N. F. Karkosap 


Youth welfare is a blanket term covering 
a wide variety of activities and multiplicity 
of motives. Throughout history the leaders 
of the Nations have been greatly interested 
in youths. Their methods of approach has 
been obviously determined by their basic 
philosophy. Hence the motives and acti- 
vities of various countries have been dis- 
similar. 

Now unlike dictatorship, democracy aims 
to develop in the individual dignity, self- 
respect, faith and _ confidence. Unlike 
dictatorship democracy believes __ that 
only in an atmosphere of freedom we can 
effectively discipline youth, and help him on 
his way to responsible citizenship. 

It is necessary at this stage to define the 
term ‘youth’ and examine the characteristics 
of youth. Let us examine briefly the growth 
needs of this age period popularly known as 
‘adolescence’ 13 to 19 years of age. ‘Adoles- 
cence’ is the period of storm and stress. It 
is the time when drives for independence 
and self-determination are most intense. 
These may appear as rebelliousness but in 
fact it is a bid for independence, a demand 
to participate in life with adults as equals. 
It is the age when ‘self’ gathers its force 
to strike out on its own. 


One of the outstanding facts about the 
adolescent behaviour is that they move about 
in groups, spontaneous informal groupings of 
gangs, cliques and crowds practically found 
in any neighbourhood. One of the aims of 
youth welfare in a democratic set up is to 
use these groups in such a way as to pro- 
mote growth, in a desirable direction. This 
we may call the educational use of group 


experience. Before we can use these groups 
constructively we need to understand what 
lies behind this spontaneous drawing together 
of youths. Here the youth is creating his 
own world, Any worker in this field of youth 
welfare has to understand the meaning of 
this world to the youth before he enters it. 
Then and then only he can fruitfully effect 
the group process in a socially desirable way. 
This age period is struck by its turbulance 
and is expressive of marked aggression. 

Not only the authorities of the 
adults is challenged but also the values 
established in the home and society during 
the childhood. He questions most of 
common beliefs and out of this emerges 
his own philosophy of life. Another tendency 


is to search for the larger objects and ideals 
and to feel the part of them. No wonder why 
they so enthusiastically join the students 
union, social or political sanghas. In pro- 
per hands youth group life could become a 


great tool, for common welfare. A nation 
can neglect it at its peril. 

During this period he has to establish 
himself as an independent individual cap-* 
able of managing his own affairs. This is 
known as emancipation from parental and 
family ties. He has to establish relationship 
with the opposite sex, arrive at a solution of 
love life or marriage. He has to effect an 
integration of his personality for mature 
relationship in life. It should be the aim 
of any youth welfare programme to help to 
achieve all these things. 

When a society sets out to provide for the 
facilities and to create necessary climate to 
meet the needs of its youth, it is generally 
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concerned with his formal education, 


vocation, marriage and family life. There 


that Social Work 
besides being ameliorative is essentially an 
educational process which seeks to enable 
the individual to develop and make the best 
use of his own resources. Here we shall 
restrict ourselves to that part of youth wel- 
fare with which many of us are concerned, 
i.e., the leisure time services which are also 


is a gencral _ belief 


known as informal education services. We 
are all serving the youths in their leisure 
hours through games, interest groups, clubs, 
or friendship groups. We have to understand 
that with a growing contact with other 
aspects of social work and increasingly with 
sociology and psychology the philosophy of 
cecreation and time services has 
undergone a considerable change. In this 
new light of knowledge camping must be 
viewed in its total experience. It may pro- 
vide the opportunity for bringing about 
social adjustment for learning a new skill, 
developing a new interest, finding enjoyment 
and adventure but it is more than any one 
of these. A programme centered and indivi- 
dual-centered philosophy of education and 
recreation has into experience— 
centered approach which recognises that the 
individual has to live in a world in which 
he must meet and modify situations, in which 


leisure 


grown 


he must increasingly realise his relationship 
to all who make the fabric of society. This 
approach not only demands intelligent self- 
direction but also an increased awareness 
of people’s inter-relatedness with all their 
fellow beings. This calls for trained leadership 
which is capable of understanding and 
dealing with these relationships. What are 
the criteria of indices of maturity and under- 
standing that should be looked for in those 
who function as youth workers. 


1. Training of Youth Workers: The Phi- 
losophy of leisure-time services has been 
influenced by the fields of sociology and 


psychology. As a result there has emerg- 
ed an approach to the leadership of groups 
defined as ‘Social Group Work.’ Training 
of the Youth workers should be based on the 
following basic assumptions made by Dr. 
Grace Coyle, one of the leaders in the field 
of Social Group Work. 


(a). The worker will have a firm convic- 
tion of the values, recreational activities can 
yield both to the society and individual. 

(6) The worker should be aware of the 
two simultaneous streams of activities within 
his group. On one hand he has to see the 
progress of the programme and on the other 
hand he sees the interplay of relationships 
which make up the group. The latter calls 
for a capacity to understand the interperson- 
al relations between the members and the 
sensitivity to the total group process. 

(c) The programme must be seen always 
in terms of its effect on the individual 2.e., 
the worker will keep person-centered and not 
activity-centered relationship to the group. 
The participants and not the activity holds 
his centre of attention. The worker must 
constantly ask for himself: “What does this 
particular activity or experience mean to 
the participants? How has it promoted self- 
direction and integration of the group? 

(d) The worker needs to understand the 
language of the human behaviour. He needs 
to have skill in handling the factors that 
block the group process. 

(e) The worker must learn to function 
professionally. He must possess or develop 
certain capacities such as maturity, objecti- 
vity, and insight. By maturity we mean the 
worker’s ability to face realities and accept 
difficulties and disappointment. In order 
to do this he must be aware of his own feel- 
ings, failings and background as well as his 
own purposes. Objectivity is the capacity 
to deal with persons and situations without 
being judgemental. The Worker should 
neither reject nor over-identify himself with 
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a person or situation. In order to function 


professionally he must have an insight into 
his own emotions and limitations and to be 
able to weigh them against the reality. 


If the above mentioned basic assumptions 
are agreed and acted upon by the leisure 
time organisations, then only they can claim 
to be making educational or constructive use 
of the group life of our youth and promote 
their growth in a desirable direction. These 
principles are also applicable in the field of 
adult education. 


Method of Training: There is a need for 
training our youth workers on the above 
mentioned assumptions. Of course the best 
way would be to give intensive training 
through regular courses in order to evolve 
a common core of knowledge and method. 


Various Methods: (1) Basic knowledge 
of developmental needs of youth—boys and 
girls and their interests imparted through a 
series of a carefully planned lectures. 

(2) Discussion meetings on various topics 
of common interest. 

(3) Problem conference based upon prac- 
tical situation suggested by the workers. 

(4) Demonstration of group leadership 
by experienced leaders. 

(5) Case studies. 

(6) Workshop method: The workers 
meet with the specialists in particular area 
of arts and crafts. The workshop method 
is marked by its absence of routinised lec- 
tures or a course. It is a flexible learning 
situation in which the workers are helped 
in acquiring particular skill and also learn 
its values and meaning to the individual and 
how best it can be utilised in keeping the 
group together. 

(7) Follow up through supervisory con- 
ferences. 

The term supervision evokes so many 
different concepts in the minds of the people 
that it is better to explain at the outset that 
in social work it is educational process with 


a focuss on training on the job and an en- 
richment of the whole programme by means 
of this method. 


By no means there is anything like water- 
tight compartment between above mention 
ed methods. 
ously adopt any of these methods in view of 
their own competence to apply them as 
well as in view of the fact that it would be 
the best media at a particular stage of deve- 
lopment of their trainees. 


The agencies can simultane- 


In order to 
develop skill and citizenship an intergroup 
experience is also an essential factor in any 


Creation of youth council: 


programme of youth welfare. An inter-group 
experience not only will broaden the social 
horizon of youth but will also provide a 
better opportunity to learn democratic ways 
of getting along with the people of different 
ideas. Through such experiences he will 
develop skills in human relations and an 
understanding of the problems that will in 
future determine the direction of his life. 


To bring about co-operation and _ better 
understanding between various youth serving 
agencies as well as the organisations inde- 
pendently managed by the youths themselves 
(e. g. students union), every town should 
organise a youth council. The purposes of 
such a council should be:— 

(1) to co-ordinate activities among the 
youth serving agencies in the 
neighbourhood ; 

(2) to provide a channel through which 
young people can join hands in serving the 
community ; 


town or 
. 


(3) to plan lines of action on which re- 
presentatives of all youth organisations can 
work together, i.e. civic education, literary 
campaign and social action on 
mediate problems, ¢.g. health, communal 
unity, fighting discrimination ctc. This will 
give experience to young people in dealing 
with social problems at first hand; 

(4) to interpret youths’ needs to the com- 


many im- 
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munity and to study opportunities for 


recreation for all; 


(5) to plan joint events such as festivals, 
educational trips, camping, sports, etc. 

A special section consisting of specialists on 
youth problems be created as an advisory 
unit. 

On city-wide level:—Municipalities can 
play a significant role in youth welfare by 
providing facilities for youths to assemble 
and have fun. In American States the 
Division of Park and Recreation have done 
quite an admirable piece of work in this 
direction. It is necessary that every neigh- 


bourhood should have a playground and a 
special play plot for young children with 


necessary play equipments. 


Actually it has been conservatively es- 
timated that there are 10,000 summer camps 
in the United States and another 2000 in 
Canada in which the and _ nations 
younger generation disperse during the 
Majority of these camps are pri- 
vately operated. Boy scouts, girl guides, the 
Y.M.C.A.,Y.W.C.A. and various civic, church 
and philanthropic organisations maintain 
their own camps. Every year the American 
Friends Service Committee organises inter- 
national seminars in Europe and Mexico 
in which University students from various 
countries spend their vacations profitably. 
Such opportunities help to cut across 
national and racial barriers and help to find 
common grounds on which to build strong 


citics 


vacation. 


THE NEED FOR 
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international relations. Under the auspices 
of the same organisation hundreds of 
students volunteer for work and study pro- 
jects in work-camps. These young men and 
women help the rural community centre or 
help the residence of a fire devastated 
community to build their public buildings. 
Thus through such work-camps youths 
become familiar with social and economic 
problems of such areas. India too can pro- 
fitably adopt such a plan. 


Youth counselling centre: —While work- 
ing with groups and thinking in terms of 
masses we often forget about the people in 
terms of their being individuals with heart 
beats, heartaches and problems. Reference 
is here made to older boys and young 
women, 

Facilities of an uptodate library, composed 
of latest vocational and educational litera- 
ture in provincial languages should be made 
available at counsclling centre. This agency 
can also help young men dissatisfied in their 
present occupation and desire a shift in 
another field of endeavour, by enabling them 
to appreciate their abilities, and interests 
and the reasons for their dissatisfaction or 
failure in their present positions. 


Youth commissions: ——Many countries have 
set up Ministries of youth welfare. Our 
provincial governments should set up youth 
for studying various youth 
problems and suggest ways and means to 
meet them. 


commissions 


YOUTH CLUBS. 
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The man-power of a country constitutes 
one of its most important resources. It is, 
however, not mercly numbers, but the 
quality of the citizens that determines the 
prosperity and prestige of the country. 

The development of good health, and of 
sound character—these are the recognized 


basic needs. This is no easy task—but it 
is an essential work, on the success of which 
will depend the future of the nation. The 
early years in a person’s life are the most 
impressionable years, and it will be easier to 
instil into youth a love of real values than 


to educate and convert an adult with con- 
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firmed habits (or prejudices). One of the 
effective methods of doing it will be through 
training, assisting and educating the children 
through organised youth clubs. 

Youths in various age groups.—Broadly 
speaking, children can be grouped under 
three age groups according to their habits, 
peculiarities and outlook :— 

6 to 8 years - Dramatic instinct and 
make-believe. 

8 to 11 years - Self-assertive 
duality and rivalry. 


indivi- 


8 To 11 
PERSONAL 


Upto 8 YEars. 
DRAMATIC 


Individuality. 
Constructiveness. 


Dawning Constructiveness 
Make believe 
Fairy Stories etc.., Inquisitiveness. 


Extravagant humours. 
experiences. 


Eagerness for new- 
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11 to 15 years - Hero worship and co- 
operative loyalty. 

It may be taken for granted that boys 
of 8 to 11 have the following propensities 
to lie, to be selfish, to be cruel and to be 
bombastic or pharisaical. But it must be at 
once recognised that their attributes are not 
born of malicious designs; they are rather 
the natural outcome of the peculiar attitude 
of mind at that age. The qualities shown 
at these may be 
follows: — 


stages summarised as 


Over 11 Years. 
Co-OPERATION. 


YEARS. 
RIVALRY. 
Constructiveness 
Inventiveness. 
Team games. 
Games with rules 
Discipline. 


Absorption in new games. 


Collecting stamps, Scrap ete. 


Romping, Rowdy games. 
(Mental). 
Restlessness (Physical). 
Cruelty, Thoughtlessness. 


Restlessness 


Hero worship 

Romance 

Adventure 

Active Virtues. 
Sensitiveness. 

Dawning conscience ete. 


Brave deed Stories. 


Before we take up this particular subject 
in detail it will be useful to study the fol- 
lowing diagrams and make the failings 

“A” 


Failings Common to 
the young boys. 


— 


Cause. 


Showing off 
Bragging 
Shyness 
Lying. 


Inexperience. 


M ischief 
Destructiveness 
Carelessness. 
Impatience. 


Wanting interest or 
curiosity. 


Disobedience 
Selfishness 
Cruelty. 


Disregard for others. 


| 


development). ‘ 
Remedial physical 
defects. J 


Awkwardness (for phy- 


sical exercise. 


Want of knowledge and 


Sense of paths. 
Sense of human. 
Sense of sympathy. 


common to the young boy and the useful 
national deficiencies, their causes and the 
remedies. 

“Ey" 


Education 
needed in. 


—y* 
Rowdy games. 


. Intelligence 
Character. 8 


Perseverance. 
Handicraft. 





Doing things for 


others. 





Physical health. ate 


Cleanliness. 
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“A” “«R” 
Usual Nation ° 


. Causes. 
Inefficiencies. ” 


Irreligion 
Indiscipline | to 
Want of Patriotism aa 


>) Indifference \ 


conscience. 
Selfishness 

Disregard for others 

Cruelty. 


Crime of violence ) prinks or 
Lunacy. | 
Thoughtlessness & f 
Poverty. 


Drugs. 


Show off loafing 
& Shirking Low 
moral standards 

Gambling 

Hlegitimacy 

Discare 


Self Indulgence. 


Ili health 

Squalor 

Infant Morality \ 
Mental deficiency 
Physical deficiency. | 


Irresponsibility and 
ignorance on part 
of parents. 


If we go through the list in columns A 
We find a more or less complete list of the 
usual boy failings and usual national defi- 
ciencies. Column B gives the usual causes 
and Column C the origin. Column “D” 
is sure to arrest our attention. We find that 
the prevention for all their ills is the same 
viz, education in character and physical 
health. 

Need for Proper Training In early 
years.—All agree that the present authorised 
scheme of education in the schools in India 
includes plenty of book work and exami- 
nation but pay little attention to assisting the 
children in the development of character. 
Thousands of boys are being left to drift 
into the rank of wasters without much 
attempts to stay them. They receive little 
training in resourcefulness, chivalry, thrift 
and citizenship. Unless a concerted and 
conscious effort is made in training the 
children along the right lines, the result will 
be a generation bankrupt of all the essential 


Origin. 


Want of Self } 


discipline. | 


& physical 
knowledge. 


Want of hygienic \ Physical health. 
J 


“Ez” 
Remedy in addition 
to scholastic Co- 
Education-A Syste- 
matic Development 

of 


Ty DY ’ 
Preventive. 


Education 
in 1. Character 
through 

Good environment 

Sense of humour 

Sense of duty 

Self discipline 

Responsibility 

Handicrafts 

Goodthoughts & 

nature study. 

Religion in 

Practice. 

Fairplay 

Helpfulness to 

others. Personal 

service to the 
country. 


| Character. 
f 


Sh ee oe 


2. Health through 
Outdoor practices. 
Responsibilities 

for own physical 
development upto 
standard. Health & 
L hygiene in practice. 


virtues, with the result that the taxpayers’ 
prisons and poor relief etc. 


iP ncns ant (ee 


For a nation to be great it is imperative 
that the average citizen, much less, the top 
ranking few may develop character and 
sound health. Thus physical health and how 
to develop it should be as much a part of 
education as scholarly, scientific or technical 
attainments. 

The huge waste of time and money 
annually through strikes or lockouts is 
nothing compared with the waste of time and 
money that are lost through preventable 
physical inefficiency and illhealth. 

The training in India therefore, need be 
directed to their two main ends as diagra- 
metrically shown in the tables above. With 
a given foundation laid thus during the early 
years, it may be hoped that the subsequent 
structure may be all the more satisfactory as 
especially if it forms a part of a progressive 
system to be continued and maintained 
during his later training, so that health, and 
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character will be national virtues instead of 
being the accomplishment of the few. 
Experience of other Countries.—The 
youth Clubs in many foreign countries are 
not only financed and sponsored by the 
churches and private institutions but also 
by the Governments concerned. Here in 
India the efforts for the welfare of the 
youth are negligible. This is all due 
to the lack of patronage given by the 
Government. It is high time that this job 
could be tackled by social associations like 
Indian Conference of Social Work and other 
big associations in the country, like Boy 
Scout movement and Y. M. C. A. 
Suggestions for Organisation—A_ small 
sub-Committee may be set up in each Qasba, 
tehsil, city, district, division and province 
who should take youth activities in hand, 
by starting small youth clubs in the areas, 
which should be entirely run by the social 
associations, but may be sponsord and aided 
by the Government. Inter-area competitions 
may be started to encourage the youth. 


Even in the very backward areas, a special 
training camp can be started to. train the 
leaders as well as the boys and they may 
be encouraged by taking them to bigger 
camps for training as well as sight seeing etc. 
Youth problem is a very big item. It cannot 


be solved by a few workers. In the first 
instance we need good social workers to 
train good leaders and in turn they will do 
their bit to tackle the problem in their own 
vicinity and this can only be done if proper 
attertion is paid to run small youth clubs 
in every town or city which should have the 
full support and co-operation of the 
authorities. 

Activities of the club. 

(1) Training in leadership. 

(2) Individual attention. 

(3) Personal example. 

(4) Encouraging acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

(5) Team work and co-operative efforts, 
traditions and loyalty (most-essential). 

(6) Outing and camping. , 

(7) Social gathering and social service. 

(8) Hiking, mountaineering and 
climbing. 

(9) Games and competition (Inter school, 
Inter District, Inter area, Inter divisional, 
Inter provincial). 

(10) All India Rallies and Jamborees. 

In view of the national importance of 
the Youth Welfare, a separate division on 
Youth Welfare either in the Government 
Department or in an All-India Social Work 
Organisation is necessary. 


snow 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 


Section II: Family, Child and Youth 


Welfare: 


Chairman: Mrs. Hannah Sen 
Secretary : Mrs. I. Renu 
Recorder: Mr. N. F. Kaikobad 


This Conference offers the following sug- 
gestions in the field of Family, Child and 
Youth Welfare, with a view to improving 
and extending the existing services in the 
field and thereby help the children and the 
youth of this country to develop to the best 
of their capacity and contribute their share 


to the wellbeing of the country. 

1. That Family Welfare Agencies be start- 
ed to guide and assist the family in matters 
of budgeting health and in problems of 
emotional adjustment, and thereby contri- 
bute to the stability of the family which in 
turn would affect the child. The approach 
should be to the family as a unit rather than 
to the child as an individual. 


2. That there be adequate facilities for 
the spreading of information on child deve- 
lopment and care. Literature in regional 
languages on this subject should be made 
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available so as to remove the existing 
ignorance. 

3. That better health facilities for the 
family be arranged by providing visiting 
nurses and improving the hospital services. 

4. That the present facilities for recrea- 
tion in schools as well as in other institutions 
be extended and improved. 

5. That private agencies aided by the 
Government undertake to provide for the 
education and the rehabilitation of the men- 
tally, physically and socially handicapped 
child. 


6. That a common philosophy and a com- 
mon method be evolved in the area of 
youth welfare and for training leaders based 


on democratic principles. Special training 
camps be established for youth leaders and 
citizenship courses be introduced in schools. 

7. That facilities for vocational guidance 
be immediately taken in hand in urban areas 
and popular literature on vocational possi- 
bilities be made available. 

8. That there be a survey of youth necds 
at provincial levels, and that Provincial 
Governments take necessary measures to 
further youth welfare schemes, by appointing 
Youth Commissions for this purpose. 

9. That in the interests of better co-ordi- 
nation and greater efficiency continued effort 
be made to amalgamate the Hindustan Scout 
Association, the B. P. Scout Association and 
the Girl Guides Association. 


COORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


India’s independence in the wake of the 
world war and economic breakdown and 
shortage of both global and local production 
have brought to the fore new problems of 


poverty, malnutrition, relief and rehabi- 
litation. These have focussed more 
than ever the need of new _pro- 


grammes of social services and their co- 
ordination. Coordination is first in the 
determination of priorities in programmes. 
In the face of considerable shortage of food, 
cloth and other necessities, rationing and 
control carefully adjusted to supply must be 
regarded as of first priority for quite a few 
years to come, if corruption and black market 
were to be successfully eliminated and a fair 
deal meted out to the have-nots. 

Refugee Rehabilitation:—The partition 
of India and the repercussions which follow- 
ed have produced the intractable problem of 
social and economic assimilation of 12 million 
refugees in India. Refugee rehabilitation 


today challenges the effective methods and 
techniques of social work in the country. 


Apart from planned population distribution 
and finding out jobs and occupations ap- 
propriate for different social and economic 
levels of the refugees the problem is that of 
reviving their morale and combating un- 
certainty and anxiety about role and status. 
The effective plan is experiment of group or 
community settlements, selfsufficient with 
schools, dispensaries and cooperative indust- 
rial and farming units. Important lessons 
may be derived from the methods of coloni- 
zation of the hundreds of Jewish refugees. 

Adult Education:—The new political set 
up creates its own difficult problems. Adult 
franchise without adult education may bring 
about social confusion or unsettlement. This 
will require the early establishment of a few 
peoples schools or colleges like those of 
Denmark, training teachers for the liquida- 
tion of adult illiteracy and rural reconstruc- 
tion in general, utilising modern methods 
of radio and visual education through talkizs, 
films, lantern slides and posters. 

For a country-wide drive for adult edu- 
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cation and organisation of cooperatives a 
scheme of conscription of all university 
students in India for at least three months 
for social services should be enforced. 

Welfare problems in industrial cittes: —As 
industrialisation spreads and cities become 
larger and larger, new problems of con- 
gestion, disparity of sex proportions, 
immorality, disease, unemployment and pau- 
perism crop up on a vast scale. Physical, 
moral, and social deterioration on a mass 
scale makes older methods of charity and 
personal ministration anachronistic and 
calls for a new social education and con- 
science. 

The strategy of social work consists not 
only in determining the right order of priori- 
ties and the scope of philanthropy and insti- 
tutional care vis-a-vis private charity and 
prevention vis-a-vis cure, but also in devising 
suitable social welfare legislation. No legis- 
lation, again, in any field can succeed with- 
out voluntary social service agencies backing 
it up. Legislative measures and voluntary 
social service agencies must aid each other. 

As important as legislation and: the effort 
of the voluntary service agencies in parti- 
cular fields is research in respect of the 
causation of the social maladjustment, mis- 
fits and abnormalities. 

The central figure in the whole programme 
is the trained, professional social worker. In 
India he has hardly emerged on the social 
scene. Social work has today progressed 
from relief of destitution and suffering to 
‘rehabilitation’ and personality adjustment 
depending upon systematic vocational, medi- 
cal and psychological treatment. And yet 
in dealing with the definitely expanded and 
complex social services, we have advanced 
in this country very little in respect of special 
scientific training and professionalisation of 
personnel and refinement of techniques and 
methods of specialised social services. 

Each social welfare programme is linked 
with the other and thus the need of co-ordi- 


nation of the various present social welfave 
activities and agencies is paramount. In the 
U.S.A. every tig city has its joint council of 
social work and its own community chest 
from which funds are distributed to the vari- 
ous agencies. The community chest fund 
comprises the largest proportion of the social 
work budget. In India we should introduce 
“campaign method” and the “community 
Chest” as far more appropriate than the 
ancient system of raising money by theatri- 
cals, foot-ball matches, dances, and the like 
and distribute the funds among the various 
social service institutions and agencies. Today 
the Indian Red Cross Society in the different 
provinces coordinates the activities of vari- 
ous health services and distributes funds. In 
the Province of Madras the guild of service 
has also organised charitable effort and co- 
ordination of welfare agencies. In the city 
of Bombay the Parsee charity trusts are shin- 
ing example of co-ordination in respect of 
poor relief, education, family rehabilitation 
and welfare work. 

Every dark spot or festering sore in society 
needs the full glare of community opinion, 
state legislation and voluntary service. No 
problem of social disorganisation can suc- 
cessfully be tackled without three agencies 
co-operating co-operatively—an alert and 
sensitive social consciousness of the people, 
wise and farsighted laws and administra- 
tive measures and preventive and amelioras 
tive work by social service institutions. 

Social and economic maladjustment, un- 
employment, feeblemindedness, and physical 
inadequacy all are contributing to swell the 
ranks of the homeless, the helpless and the 
hapless in cities and towns. If India has ac- 
cepted the programme of industrialisation 
she has to deal with problems that arise in 
its wake in modern times. According to mo- 
dern methods and techniques of social service 
neither spontaneous charity and personal ad- 
ministration can be relied upon for grapping 
with mass phenomena, nor can an indivi- 
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dual undertake to accomplish what institu- 
tions can do for both prevention and treat- 
ment of inadequacies and deviations. 

In every advanced community the state 
today guarantees certain social and economic 
rights to safeguard human dignity and fulfil- 
ment of basic human needs every where 
threatened by industrialism with its inequita- 
ble distribution of benefits and hazards which 
goes against the modern social conscience. 
Social justice to the common man and har- 
mony of economic progress equally demand 
the enforceability of such rights instead of 
these being regarded as mere directives of 
governmental policy. Social Welfare pro- 
grammes depend for their success ultima- 
tely on the dignity of the common man ap- 
preciated by the people and guaranteed by 
the state. 

The peasant state, the police state and 
the laissez faire state have today all become 
anachronisms and India is building up a new 
social security state. If this social service 
state is to be not merely a dream of idealists, 





there should be an overall social security 
plan and a ministry of social welfare, both 
at the centre and the provinces for guiding 
social welfare legislation and the co-ordina- 
tion of voluntary social services with the 
work of social security state departments. 
India at present is far distant from employ- 
ment and income security. A social security 
plan is just being envisaged by the govern- 
ment and put into operation here and there 
in a very limited manner. Obviously the 
long distance from income-security makes it 
essential that welfare services have to fill the 
gap where insurance benefits, pensions, 
allowances, and other forms of assistance are 
not available. As India replaces her mixed 
economy by planned economy and develops 
a new socio-political structure, her orderly 
social and economic progress will require 
new institutions and organisations of social 
work. But the change in the pattern as well 
as policy and technique of social welfare is 
not possible without a change in the habits, 
outlooks and sensitiveness of the people. 





CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK—- ITS POSSIBILITIES AND 
DIFFICULTIES 


Dr. Epwarp C. LiInpDEMAN 


The word ‘co-ordination’ which has become 
so popular in social work circles in recent 
years has been borrowed from the science 
of mathematics. The very utterance 
of the phrase ‘coordination in_ sogial 
work’ leaves us with a sense of pleasure 
and achievement. Not all of those who 
fondly use the word ‘co-ordination’ will be 
found among the actual ‘coordinators’. For, 
the act of co-ordination in human affairs is 
one of the most difficult functions we are 
ever called upon to perform. This is true 
of the individuals as well as of groups and 
nations. 


The challenge of coordination comes as a 
threat to autonomy, to sovereignty. When 


ten independent social agencies or instftu- 
tions are asked to merge their separate 
activities into one correlated whole there will 
be ten groups of persons who will at that 
instant feel a sense of loss, of deprivation. 
Each of these ten separate groups has 
either consciously or unconsciously deve- 
loped a vested interest in that phrase of the 
social problem which its agency has taken 
as a province. Each will feel at that 
moment a sense of lost identification, sacri- 
ficed prestige. 


I have now mentioned two difficulties 
involved in the search for coordination in 
social work, both psychological in nature, 
one deriving from linguistics and the subtle 

















way in which words condition our behaviour 
and the other deriving from our instinctive 
response to preserve autonomy. A third 
difficulty resides in the fact that so large a 
portion of social work performed by private 
agencies has in the past originated in 
religious organisations. And here we en- 
counter a mixture of motivations which is 
extremely difficult to disentangle. How can 
we expect social agencies operating under 
religious bodies which they represent 
function in isolation or even in opposition? 


One further difficulty deserves to be men- 
tioned and this one, although related, is of 
a different order. The verb ‘to co-ordinate’ 
means that all involved agencies and in- 
stitutions will from this moment onward be 
required to reveal publicly their modes of 
operations, their financial resources, the 
salaries they pay their employees, and the 
general conception they hold of their mission 
and function. Both the technical and 
philosophical foundations upon which each 
separate agency rests will now be exposed 
to public view. What has hitherto been 
private now becomes public. When coordi- 
nation begins those agencies which have 
subsisted upon dubious practices and stan- 
dards will now be brought into functional 
relationship with agencies in which high 
standards are insisted upon. In the early 
stage of co-ordination we often find our- 
selves confronted with crucial questions. 
Should low-standard agencies be abolished? 
If so who will suffer? It is always feasible 
to bring low-standard agencies to higher 
standard and at what rate of speed should 
this process be demanded? Is it advisable 
to tolerate low standards on the ground that 
any service is better than one service at all? 


Coordination in social work is likely to 
assume three new forms of social organisa- 
tion, namely: (a) coordinated fund raising, 
(b)coordinated functioning, and (c) co- 
ordinated use of volunteers. In the United 
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States which incidentally should not always 
be taken as a model to be followed the 
first of these new social forms goes by the 
name of Community Chest, the second, 
Community Councils of Social Agencies, and 
the third Volunteer Bureaus. A fourth form 
is now emerging in the nature of Neighbour- 
hood and Community Councils in which 
citizens and professionals collaborate in dis- 
covering needs, marshalling resources and 
social planning. Perhaps a simple definition 
of each of these types of social organisation 
will add a clarifying note. 


A Community Chest: is a concerted plan 
for soliciting funds from the public for the 
budgetary needs of all member agencies. 
Once each year in each community which 
supports a community chest there will occur 
a concentrated campaign. This method of 
securing funds for the work of voluntary 
social agencies has now become so common 
in the United States that it includes nearly 
all cities. It will be seen at once that it 
represents not only an efficient method for 
securing funds but also a most effective way 
of interpreting social work to the entire 
community. 

Council of Social Agencies: is an organi- 
sation, representing usually all agencies 
involved in joint fund raising. It is 
essentially a social planning instrument. Its 
aim is to increase the efficiency of alf 
member agencies by elevating standards, 
by eliminating overlapping or duplicating 
services and by evolving collaboration 
between related agencies. No agency may 
remain as a council member unless it 
adheres to certain standards. A new agency 
will be admitted only if it is determined that 
a genuine need for its services exists. Most 
councils maintain research divisions which 
are continually at work studying the needs 
of the community and its resources. Funds 


for sustaining the work of these councils are 
derived from the community chests. 
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Volunteer Bureau: is a central agency 
for the purpose of recruiting, training and 
placing volunteers who wish to engage in 
the welfare work. A central index is 
maintained where volunteers are registered. 
Any member agency desiring volunteers 
makes its request to the Bureau and the 
Bureau in turn makes assignments. There 
is thus created a reservoir of volunteers from 
which all member agencies may draw ac- 
cording to their requirements. It appears 
from records available that approximately 
30 million persons in the United States may 
be counted as volunteers. It should be noted 
that in the United States a very sharp dis- 
tinction is made between a volunteer and a 
professional. The former do very important 
work, but it is not to be confused with the 
work performed by trained social work 
volunteers who are allies or partners of the 
professionals, never competitors. 


The fourth type of coordination namely 
Neighbourhood and Community Councils of 
one sort or another —and true to the Ameri- 
can devotion to diversity—there are many 
types—is a form of social organisation, which 
was revived after the late war. During the 
war many citizens had come for the first time 
concerned about the immediate localities 
where they lived. They were engaged in one 
form or another of war service and in this 
activity they had discovered a civic sense ,of 
responsibility. In addition they had experi- 
enced a new kind of satisfaction through co- 
operative endeavours. When the war was 
over they naturally asked themselves why 
they should not continue these efforts on 


behalf of the ends of Peace. 


In smaller communities these councils of 
citizens and professional workers al! belong 
to the same unit. In some larger cities there 
are numerous Neighbourhood Councils 
which are, in turn, integrated with a dele- 
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gate body which represents the entire com- 
munity. 


It is not at all certain that any of these 
American inventions are suitable for detailed 
adaptation in other cultures. It is disturb- 
ing to note the tendency of one society to 
imitate or copy or borrow its social forms 
from another. On the other hand there is 
no reason why certain elements of one cul- 
ture may not be utilized as the source of ex- 
perimentalism in another society. Thus it 
seems Indian citizens and social workers who 
are eager to bring about a higher level of 
efficiency in the realm of social welfare 
might discover in the American experience 
certain basic ideas which might thereafter 
be adapted to Indian conditions. 


In conclusion, it should be emphasised that 
the demand for coordination in social ser- 
vices comes from at least three sources: (a) 
the interdependence and complexity of 
modern societies is such that no social pro- 
blem can be solved through fractional ap- 
proaches; to be interested in a child and not 
at the same time be concerned about his 
family and his school is to make child an iso- 
lated abstraction; (b) in the second place co- 
ordination is needed in order to demonstrate 
to citizens especially contributors that the 
cost is not out of proportion to the actual 
services rendered; and (c) in the third place 
welfare workers may be expected especially 
if they live in a democratic society to give a 
demonstration of co-operative behaviour. It 
would be an anomaly—would it not—if it 
were revealed that the very persons who 
promote the general welfare should turn 
out to be persons incapable of cooperative 
conduct. 


The demand for co-ordination in social 
work arises from technical, economic and 
sociological sources and may therefore be 
regarded as a valid voice which deserves to 
be heeded. 
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India is one of the oldest countries in the 
world. Sociologically, from ancient times, 
Societies and Commurity have evolved in 
multiple patterns in terms of social forces, 
economic and _ political 
development of 


conditions, and 


communications. Abori- 
ginal tribes and village communities orga 
nised their welfare efforts according to the 
principle of mutual aid. 
gave birth to religious, caste and sectarian 
philanthropy. Hindu and Musiim rulers and 
dealt 


Feudal society 


rulers and 
social problems according to 
light and ability. The British 


Government created social services to remedy 


successive conquerors 
with 


their 


the wrongs created by their methods of poli- 
tical domination and economic exploitation, 
or to cover up the ulcers on the Indian body 
from the gaze of the world. The develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution created 
social disease and disorganisation which re- 
quired private and public cffort to create 
tolerable living standards. The battle for 
political freedom created forces, leadership 
and parties that felt the need of organised 
effort together with political and economic 
action, 

Thus over a period of hundreds of years, 
India has evolved community social services, 
religious and sectarian services, remedics 
organised by private philanthropy and social 
services organised by private, municipal, 
provincial and state agencies. Being a phy- 
sically large country, the territorial divisions 
have added to the multiplicity of social wel- 
fare efforts. 

All the above types of social welfare func- 
tioned without high ideals, clear objectives, 
efficient 
and 


organisation, adequate resources 
leadership. Evidently the 
results and achievements were neither ade- 


quate nor spectacular, and on the whole 


qualified 


conditions deteriorated completely under 


British rule, the development of industries 
and urbanism, and feudal exploitation and 


% - ** . . 
neglect of communities in the villages. 


The birth of freedom has naturally brought 
out all the Conditions 
created by settlement 


evils to the fore. 
the political 


created vast social problems. 


have 
The quasi- 
political consciousness of the masses has 
created the need of quick and effective re- 
medies for many social ills. 

All these require not only the wealth, but 
also the leadership, organisation and_re- 
As leader- 
ship and resources are both limited and as 


sources to achieve quick results. 


the country has to grow up according to 
Gandhian principles, all existing materials 
used, and _ besides, 
leadership and more efforts have to come 


have got to be new 
into existence. 

In the midst of the complex, multiple and 
varied development of social welfare efforts 
in India, one important fundamental has 
emerged. This is not only a national deve- 
lopment but also a world phenomenon. The 
state now emerges as charged with the 
major responsibility for the complete welfare 
of all human beings, families and communi- 
Besides, the functions of the State are 
now to be efficiently and sociologically distri- 
buted between the National, State (Provin- 
cial) and Municipal Governments. Thus 
plans of social welfare can now grow up in 
well defined areas—national, federal, pro- 
vincial and local. 

Private, sectional and sectarian agencies 
have got to mould themselves and 
fit themselves into the large pattern 
of social services created by the State. 
This has to happen in a spirit of co-opera- 


ties. 


tion and comradeship as a result of a proper 
understanding of social problems and their 
correct and effective solutions. 
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The major fields of social work in India 
are vast, clear and well defined. These are: 
(a) The problem of poverty to be dealt 
within terms of problems of the 
individual, the family and the 
community. 

(b) Women and children welfare to 
deal with the problem of human 
fitness at the roots. 

(c) Physical fitness, health and housing 
—as these are the roots of incom- 
petence and ill health of the 
masses. 

(d) Youth welfare and education, as 
these are the main reservoirs for 
national regeneration. 

(e) Community organisation and de- 
velopment, including all the social 
services coordinated at the lowest 
regional unit to cut across the un- 
desirable caste and sectarian units, 
and to play its part on account of 
lack of national and other resources 
for adequate social insurance, 
family services and scope for case 
work. 

(f) The treatment of socially under- 
privileged or under-developed, or 
socially handicapped human 
groups, like rural and urban labour 
communities, the refugees, the 
Harijans, and the aboriginal tribes 
as without the betterment of their 
conditions and the removal of the 
disabilities of millions of people, 
there can be no national regene- 
ration. 

The planning and organisation of such a 
vast programme of social service requires 
right social legislation; a proper grasp of 
ideas; leadership with ideas and ability for 
action and effective trained executive lea- 
dership; proper institutions, organisations 
and associations; adequate financial and ma- 
terial resources; systematic supervision and 
evaluation of achievement. 


To carry out all these, co-ordination is the 
first and most effective step. 

Firstly, co-ordination is required between 
the Ministries’ departments and the branches 
of the State itself. As India learns admini- 
stration, she will realise the need of well 
defined functions for each ministry and 
each department and division of a ministry 
on the national, federal and state level. Like- 
wise the need of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of State (Provincial) and Municipal 
and District Board departments. 

Secondly, there is the need of co-ordina- 
tion between private agencies be they reli- 
gious or secular, be they national, provincial 
or local in scope. ; 

Thirdly, there is the need of co-ordina- 
tion between public and private social wel- 
fare effort. 

Fourthly, there is the need of ‘co-ordina- 
tion of efforts and functions at the lowest 
levels to secure maximum use of effective 
leadership at lowest cost with minimum use 
of resources. 

The problem is vast and difficult and is 
more so in a democratic country with a 
divergent pattern of culture and communi- 
ties, which though apart, are really members 
of a great and comprehensive whole. 

Efforts at co-ordination will have to begin 
simultaneously at various levels. Each effort 
at co-ordination will need a wise and tole- 
rant leadership. For example, there is the 
need to co-ordinate the efforts of private 
agencies, eventually creating central bodies 
for amassing and distribution of resources 
(like the Community Chest), and for co- 
ordinating efforts at executive levels through 
Councils of Social Service Agencies which 
should federate at local, state and national 
levels. 

Likewise, in the cities and similar regional 
units, there is the need of co-ordination of 
organisations with functional similarities like 
organisations working for child welfare, 
youth welfare, community development and 














welfare of sectional groups like, Industrial 
Labour, Harijans, etc. 


Meanwhile, the co-ordination of efforts 
at Government and Municipal levels will 
have to be done by the authorities themselves. 
At present, there are welfare functions in 
each of the Ministries. It is possible to link 
these and free the various Ministries of their 
welfare duties by creating a Ministry of Pub- 
lic Welfare. It is impossible to create a 
Welfare State without the existence of 
Ministries or Departments of Public Welfar 
on the national, state and municipal levels. 
India will have eventually to plan the vari- 
ous social insurances for health, employment, 
family securities and protection of the aged 
and the disabled. All these will require the 
co-ordinated efforts of national, federal, state 
and municipal administrations. 


Beginnings of co-ordination are not going 
to prove easy. Lack of understanding, sec- 
tional interests, desire to promote interests 
without the consideration of others and 
more important interests, communal and 
caste considerations, desire to control finance 
and exercise authority and competition for 
publicity are well known handicaps known 
to all countries in the early stages of unde- 
veloped social services. These obstacles will 
have to be faced by patient and wise leader- 
ship and success is bound to follow after 
many inevitable failures. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
has to determine what measures to adopt, 
what legislation to suggest, what publicity 
to undertake and what organisation to create 
which will speed up the process of co-ordi- 
nation. At present there is a need to create 
small but efficient spheres of contact and 
cooperation leading to the formation of 
several nuclei around which, eventually, the 
various social organisations will develop to 
render effective service at a minimum cost 
without a waste of efforts, funds and equip- 
ment, 
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Suggested Approach.—The fields of social 
work are so many, and the problems of co- 
ordination are so varied, that it is suggested 
that in the first instance, the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work should handle these 
problem’ where co-ordination will be more 
easily achieved by co-operative efforts. 


A beginning should be made with the 
National Government and States which are 
conscious of the need of well organised social 
services should be handled simultaneously. 
In important cities a local beginning should 
be made to improve !ocal welfare services. 


Besides, efforts should be made to co-ordi- 
nate the private and public welfare services 
dealing with the following subjects: 


1. Physical Fitness and Physical Welfare. 
2. Child and Woman’s Welfare. 
3. Youth Welfare. 


India has not yet used the term ‘Physical 
Fitness’ as extensively as it is used in the 
West to include all programmes for the 
maintenance and promotion of good health 
including health education. This pro- 
gramme is better organised by a Public Wel- 
fare Ministry, as the departments of the 
Ministry of Health have extensive pro- 
grammes dealing with the curative side of 
health and the medical services. 


1. The physical fitness problem should 


be dealt with at present by the Indian , 


Conference of Social Work till it becomes 
possible to create a National Association 
for physical fitness co-ordinating the acti- 
vities of the national, federal and _ state 
divisions of physical fitness and other pro- 
grammes of community and Youth Physical 
Fitness and Recreations linking up with 
the activities of playground organisations, 
athletic and olympic associations, Munici- 
pal parks and playground organisations, 
gymnasiums, Akhadas, physical edu- 


cation departments of the Education Minis- 
try, and physical welfare programmes of 


— 
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industrial workers under the Ministry of 
Labour and private employers. 

2. Activities dealing with Child Welfare 
likewise need to be co-ordinated under a 
National Bureau of Child Welfare co-ordi- 
nating the activities of the Department of 
Child Welfare, of the Ministry of Health at 
the Centre and the States and linking up 
with the programmes of infant and child 
welfare societies and the clinics, organisa- 
tions dealing with handicapped children like 
the mentally defectives, cripples, and juve- 
nile delinquents and organised day nurse- 
ries of all kinds. 

3. Youth Welfare services should be co- 
ordinated by bringing together the youth 
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organisation of the political parties, the stu- 
dents’ federations, the Scout movements, 
the various volunteers’ movements, the Y.M 
C.A., and other similar youth organisations, 
There is an urgent need of a Department of 
Youth Welfare under the Department of 
Public Welfare under the national and state 
levels to bring about the co-ordination. 

It is also desirable to bring about at least 
a co-operation if not the co-ordination of 
private charity Trusts and Endowments and 
private social service agencies by organising 

ynuncils of social service agencies in each 
city eventually federating with State and 
National Councils of Social Service 
Agencies. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 
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A resume of co-ordination achieved by 
Parsi Trusts in Bombay:—The Parsi com- 
munity is to be mainly found in the province 
of Bombay, and more than 50 per cent 
of them live in the city proper. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 
being a small and more or less compact 
community the Parsis have had their insti- 
tutions well-organised. From the very early 
times the Parsis began to organise themselves 
in the social sphere. Their present organi- 
sation known as the Parsi Panchayat dates 
back its origin to more than 250 years ago 
and today it stands as the largest single 
socio-religious organisation of the com- 
munity, looked upon by the Parsis of 
Bombay and even mofussil as their own insti- 
tution. Its main function at present is to 
maintain and manage funds specially establi- 
shed for religious and charitable purposes 
to ameliorate the condition of poor Parsis 
in general and to do all other acts and 
things which generally relate to the welfare 
of the Parsi community. Today there are 
251 Parsi Charity Trusts but most of them 
have a religious objective. Funds purely 


meant for charity relief are about 70-75. 
They are of comparatively recent origin. 
Their combined income may be about six 
to eight lakhs of Rupees and all that is being 
spent every year. The relief may consist of 
subsistence or maintenance allowance and 
help for various other purposes such as rent 
arrears, education, medical relief, sundry 
help ete. 

During the second decade of this century 
there was a constant demand for organising 
charities along sound lines. The first attempt 
at coordination of charities amongst Parsis 
was made in the early twenties when a 
society known as the Parsis Charity Or- 
ganisation Society was started. For the 
first few years the society merely received 
references for several funds to inves- 
tigate into the fitness of cases applying for 
help to the referral source. The enquiry 
showed a need for the creation of a Central 
Register where all the information of re- 
cipients of relief could be maintained and 
supplied to any fund that needed it. 

The first Phase 
General register and educational coordi- 

















nation: Consequently in the early thirties 
the Parsi Panchayat started the General 
Register wherein various funds were re- 
quested to cooperate and help pool all the 
information about each family. That was 
the beginning of a central effort at pooling 
Today the 
Parsi Panchayat holds information about 
7,300 families or about 35,000 persons. The 
collected is 
supplied to other funds whenever required. 
The practice of some people to get help 
from various funds without revealing the 
fact about the help received from other 
sources necessary 
operation between funds and in 1935 with a 
preliminary conference of few funds co- 
ordination was established from nine to 19 
funds for post-matriculate education. This 
had the germ of coordination and future 
expansion. A little later the idea was extended 
to foreign education. 
tion of 


the resources of the community. 


information confidentially 


made it for closer co- 


This saw the forma- 
post-matriculate 
foreign education coordination committees. 


education and 


Colonies and Welfare Centres:—In order 
to relieve congestion and to provide healthy 
accommodation to the poor, the Panchayat 
undertook erecting buildings and 
modern colonies with facilities for concentra- 
ted welfare work sprang up at Tardeo. In 
this a number of funds and philanthropic 
individuals participated, mostly the latter. 
Later another colony sprang up in the same 
area sponsored by the Sir Ratan Tata Trust. 
In these three colonies than 500 
families are accommodated. There are recrea- 
tion centres, places of industrial occupation 
of the unemployed and the unemployable, 
a health centre, a hostel for college students, 
a nursery school, a full-fledged school and 
such other things that go to make an ideal 
centre for welfare work amongst the poor. 
In fact welfare units are operating in these 
areas and some good work is being done. 


two 


more 


Consolidation of help:—In order to 
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relieve a poor family from having to go to 
three or four different trusts to receive its 
stipend every month a sort of consolidation 
scheme was started by the Parsi Panchayat 
in 1936. The idea was to consolidate all 
help received by a family and to give it to 
the family from one fund only. In future 
also a family will receive any kind of help 
that fund only. The 
charities was equally distributed. 
ever did not work well. 


from burden on 
This how- 
1946 it 
was partially attempted again with regard 
to help for maintenance and it is working 
in a moderate way. The fundamental ideal 
of saving the morale of the party by not 


Later in 


allowing him or her to go from fund to 
fund for driblets of help remains far from 
being achieved. 


The Second phase:—In the year 1945 the 
Trustees of the Parsi panchayat again called 
a conference of Parsi Charity Trusts wherein 
33 trusts participated and nearly a dozen ad 
hoc committees were formed to consider a 
number of problems. This rally of trusts 
ended up in some good results as can be 
seen from what follows. 


Liaison Committee:—The charity organi- 
sation society referred to above, which had 
done some useful work for more than a 
quarter of a century was deemed to need 
revitalisation and reorientation. A 
mittee known as the 


com- 
Liaison Committee 
for charity organisation was formed under 
the aegis of 18 Trusts. The Committee 
employed a number of trained and ex- 
perienced welfare workers to work in 
collaboration with the charity organisation 
society. Thus scientific family case work 
which was started by the Parsi Panchayat 
by the end of 1940 was continued by the 
Liaison Committee and rehabilitation work 
of families on relief was undertaken. The 
Committee is well on its way to achieve 
uniformity in treatment of cases, 
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Employment Bureau:—The Employment 
Bureau in charge of the Parsi Panchayat 
since 1935 was reconstructed and renamed 
Central Employment Bureau wherein all the 
funds participate in referring their unem- 
ployed able-bodied recipients on relief and 
their dependants. 

Vocational Guidance Bureau: —The Parsi 
Panchayat started in 1947 a vocational 
guidance bureau to carry out vocational and 
educational guidance of young boys and girls 
about to leave the school and of the un- 
employed upto the age of 35 registering 
themselves for jobs with the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

Health Unit:—The Parsi Panchyat started 
a health project known as ‘Parsi Panchayat 
Health Unit’ with the active cooperation of 
a number of funds. The unit caters for the 
health of poor Parsis in Bombay and besides 
general medical department, there are 
departments like dental, ear, nose and throat 
and pathological. There is also a clinic for 
the welfare of mother and child where 
ante-natal and post-natal treatment and 
advice are being given. There is also a 
radiological department which has for its 
aim mass radioscopy of school children and 
X-ray and other therapeutic treatment of 
all patients needing such treatment. 

Food Front:—In 1946 when famine was 
stalking the country the Parsi Panchayat 
started a food front which did useful work 
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until the famine conditions disappeared and 
the front was dissolved. The Committee 
responsible for the idea of food front also 
undertook a nutritional survey of school 
children. It may be stated here that a dozen 
charity and semi-charity schools in Bombay 
feed about 4000 children. 

Central Board of Education: —A plan for 
the establishment of a central board of 
education to coordinate school education is 
under the contemplation and if schools sec 
their way to cooperate such a board might 
come into existence in the near future. 

Nursery Schools:—In 1942 the Parsi 
Panchayat started a Nursery School. Re- 
cently the Panchayat started two more such 
schools in two different colonies. There are 
yet two other schools of the nursery 
type not directly under the Panchayat. Thus 
there are about five such schools scattered 
over Bombay and all this is again possible 
because of coordination of several trusts and 
their willingness to lend financial support to 
such ameliorative measures. 

Contemplated Federation of Charities: — 
The Charity Resources Pooling and Plan- 
ning Committee (1945) had suggested the 
creation of an organisation known as the 
Federated Charities Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration. This body will form the secretariat 
of the coordinating charities and will control 
and direct all the  charity-sponsored 
activities. 


PART II 


A suggestion for possible coordination 
between Hindu Trusts in Bombay:—In the 
province of Bombay there were registered 
at the end of March 1947, 1499 Trusts with 
a total corpus of Rs. 8.5 crores. This does 
not include Trusts registered under the 
Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920, 
the Mussalman Wakf Act 1923 (amended 
1935) and the Parsi Public Trusts Registra- 


tion Act 1936. It is not known what 
Christian or Catholic Trusts exist but there 
seems to be no Act on the subject. If we take 
the corpus of all these Trusts put together 
it runs into an extremely large figure. 

In a scheme of total organised welfare of 
the community we are concerned with all 
the above trusts except those that are 
purely meant for religious worship, temples 














etc. Barring that, we have 1132 Trusts which 
is not a small number and it should be the 
conscious attempt of the government to 
bring them together. Majority of these 
Trusts are to be found in Bombay City. The 
following combinations may be tried out:— 


(1) Sadavrats and Annakhshetras, caste 
dinners, Dharmasalas, Feeding of Brahmins 
etc. feeding of animals and birds 


(2) Advancement of Education, Library 
and reading rooms 

(3) Medical relief, sanatoria 

(4) Relief from Poverty. 

The first combination deals with feeding 
and housing, the second with education, the 
third with health and the fourth with 
poverty. We do not know what Trusts are 
included under ‘general’ classification but if 
these Trusts have no definite aims, their aims 
may be defined by a reference to court or if 
they have multiple aims these Trusts may go 
with those blocs where their part aims are 
identical, for instance, housing, education, 
health or poverty. In that case the Trusts 
may have to join more than one bloc. 


First of all the Trusts must have uniform 
methods of treating its clients and as such 
there must be uniformity of application forms 
covering all family particulars of the client 
and the income. For finding the eligibility 
of the client to the specific relief applied 
for there must be a uniform method of 
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judgment. For that a body like the liaison 
committee or the education committee as the 
case may be must be empowered to report 
and recommend as is being done by Parsis. 
Such a recommendation can be conveyed to 
the central administrative body of the ‘bloc’ 
in question and the application thus dis- 
posed of. The question of giving relief is 
of next importance. Whether such a relief 
is to come from the pooled resources at the 
disposal of the administrative body or 
whether it is to be allocated to separate 
Trusts according to their intake ability needs 
consideration. The composition of a central 
body would be rather clumsy if it is to follow 
the basis of corpus amount pooled. If there 
is a clause providing one crore of rupees as 
qualification to send one representative the 
number of representatives will automatically 
be small. Those under one crore may have 
option to combine upto the value of one 
crore and appoint a representative jointly. 
The conclusion in this kind of scheme is 
obvious. We work for the maximum good 
of the maximum number. There will be 
uniformity of method in judgment and 
treatment of cases. As regards investigation 
and follow up work on sound systematic 
lines graduates of the schools of social work 
in Bombay and Delhi are available. If the 
Bombay State can make this idea a success 
it will act as a torch bearer to other States 
in respect of their Social Welfare. 





COORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK— ITS POSSIBILITIES AND 
DIFFICULTIES 
Mrs. Mary CLuBWALLA & VENKATARAMAN 


Advanced countries like America and 
England have demonstrated that social work 
of different categories can be successfully co- 
ordinated and social work thereby can be 
rendered more efficient avoiding duplication 
and overlapping. India in her new set up 


may well consider whether coordination of 


social services on the American or English 
model will be for the good of the community 
as a whole. 

It will be readily agreed that there is an 
imperative need for the co-ordination of 
social services in India. Agencies engaged 
in social work suffer from several drawbacks 














which require to be set right in the interest 
of social efficiency and economy. Duplica- 
tion and overlapping, narrow exclusiveness, 
lack of resources in men and money, want 
of specialised and properly trained personnel 
are some of the defects from which social 
All these 
defects can be rectified and the social ser- 


service agencies in India suffer. 


vice agencies rendered more cfficient if an 
attempt is made to coordinate the activities 
of such agencies on proper lines without in- 
terfering with the autonomy and freedom 
of the affiliating social agencies. The object 
of such coordination is the maximum utili- 
sation of the man power and the material 
resources of the affiliating agencies for the 
greatest good of the country. 


Concepts of Coordination.—It is neces- 
sary at the outset to bear in mind the follow- 
ing basic concepts of coordination. 

(1) Collection of complete and full infor- 
mation about the several social service 
agencies; 

(2) a correct appreciation of status and 
position of voluntary agencies—need to en- 
courage them and their workers; 

(3) promotion of healthy and beneficial 
relationship among the affiliated social ser- 
vice agencies; 

(4) observance of strict neutrality—con- 
sultation, interview, consent by agreement, 
non-interference with the internal autonomy 
of the affiliating body; 

(5) maintenance of an exchange register 
of the social service agencies and their benefi- 
ciaries, so that steps may be taken to avoid 
over-lapping of functions and cash; 

(6) a systematic survey of the social needs 
of the community to find out any possible 
and important unmet needs so that steps 
mav be taken to meet them; 

(7) emphasising points of agreement in 
the case of denominational institutions and 
working in co-operation with them without 
interfering with their internal autonomy; 
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(8) a knowledge of the facilities that 
social service agencies have for carrying on 
their work paid staff and trained workers, 
premises for the office, office hours, office 
furniture and other resources; 

(9) statistics relating to the number of 
social workers, full time and honorary, with 
their qualification, experience and emolu- 
ments ; 

(10) ascertaining whether the Association 
is registered under the Societies Registration 
Act and whether it publishes its annual re- 
ports with the audited statement of accounts, 
assets and liabilities; and 

(11) the fixing of the minimum standard 
for co-ordination as the activities of several 
social service agencies may not be effectively 
co-ordinated. 

Methods of Co-ordination.—Co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of social services can be 
achieved through several methods. 

(1) The formation of coordination coun- 
cils as in America consisting of representa- 
tives of agencies engaged in different fields 
of social work. Formation of sub-committecs 
of representatives engaged in the same kind 
of work such as youth welfare, women’s 
welfare etc. 

(2) Providing office accommodation to 
young and less prosperous institutions by 
agencies which are in a position to render 
that kind of help; 

(3) Lending the services of their staff 
honorarily, office equipment etc. like type- 
writer and furniture for such young and 
needy institutions. 

(4) By offering them friendly and help- 
ful advice with a view to utilising the man 
power and material resources to the maxi- 
mum extent possible by coordination of their 
activities. 

Guild of service (Madras): Its attempts 
at Coordination.—The Guild of Service 
(Seva Samajam), Madras, has been trying 
to coordinate the activities of social service 




















agencies in the city of Madras. The guild con- 
sists of representatives of affiliating agencies 
like women’s agencies, youth association, re- 
ligious bodies, government representatives of 
government agencies and other individuals 
and specialists. Membership is voluntary. 
Over 70 institutions that are and have been 
carrying on social welfare work in the city 
have joined the Guild of Service. 

Members of the guild discuss at their 
meetings problems of interest. 
These Ad _ hoc after dis- 
cussion make several suggestions for co- 
ordinating their activities or for their co- 
operation in a joint endeavour. Individual 
members noted for their expert knowledge 
and experience in a particular field of Social 
Service are also invited to join these Ad hoc 
committees besides government officials in 
charge of government institutions. Repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated voluntary social 
service agencies serving on these committees 
are given opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the methods of work of other institu- 
tions and profit by their experience. 


common 
committees 


Wherever the activities of the Guild of 
Service and the All-India bodies like the 
Servants of India Society, Red Cross and All 
India Women’s Conference were similiar in 
character the All India bodies gave their 
fullest co-operation. It must be admitted 
that the co-ordination of social services in 
Madras by the guild of services is not yet 
complete nor is it yet scientifically evolved. 

Financing Affiliating Agencies—Financ- 
ing the affiliating agencies is a vital feature 
of co-ordination of social service activities in 
America. The Guild of Service has been 
financing the affiliated agencies in the follow- 
ing manner. At the meeting of the Guild 
the affiliating agencies place their require- 
ments and if the guild is satisfied after an 
inquiry into the needs of that agency it ap- 
peals for funds from its members. Other- 


wise, the Guild arranges for a Flag day, or * 
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a variety entertainment or a Cabaret. The 
money realised from these programmes are 
distributed to agencies in need of help ac- 
cording to their requirements. The Machi- 
nery for financing affiliating agencies by the 
guild of services requires to be put on a 
more efficient and organised basis. The com- 
munity chest idea has to be popularised 
though at first it may meet with some oppo- 
sition. The scheme may have to be modified 
to suit Indian conditions. 


The Provincial Welfare Fund.—In addi- 
tion to the guild of service there is another 
organisation called the provincial welfare 
fund from which substantial grants are given 
for medical and hospital work for improv- 
ing medical and hospital facilities for pati- 
ents. Its scope being limited, its funds are 
not available for other social service agen- 
cies in the province. 

Long Established Institutions.—Long esta- 
blished social service institutions which have 
built up resources and endowments and 
have a record of good work to their credit 
have an important part to play in coordi- 
nating the activities of younger and smaller 
social service agencies. 


Long established institutions may help the 
younger and less prosperous institutions to 
maintain their efficiency and permanency 
and continuity by lending the services of, 
their experienced workers gratis or charging 
a nominal fee for their services. 

Coordination of social work in India is 
a new idea. While communal, religious and 
parochial considerations may militate against 
such coordination it is quite possible by care- 
ful propaganda and no less than by practical 
working of the idea of co-ordination 
to bring about the co-ordination of 
several organisations whether they are 
communal, religious or parochial. Care 
should be taken not to offend the sentiments 
of an organisation however unreasonable it 


‘may appear to be. Unity in essentials and 
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charity in non-essentials must be the watch- 
word in any attempt to co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of social services in India. The fears 
and suspicions of affiliating bodies can be 
dispelled only when the co-ordination body 
persists in its good work and gives proof of 
its sincerity, impartiality and high idealism 
and thus win the confidence of every affiliat- 
ing body. When this is achieved even those 
institutions which keep aloof will be induced 
to come and join the co-ordinating agency. 
More than propaganda, concrete achieve- 
ment in the directions mentioned above 
will be a great potent influence for inducing 
social service organisations to join the co- 
ordinating agency. 

It is admitted that co-ordinationsof social 
services requires an efficient machinery and 
a staff fully trained in the theory and prac- 
tice of social Work. At present facilities for 
training social workers in India are far too 
inadequate and when we talk of co-ordina- 
tion we must realise that co-ordination with- 
out an experienced and efficient staff to run 
not only the co-ordinating agency but the 
affiliating bodies will at best be only ametu- 
rish. In every province there must be a 
school for training social workers. Besides, 
refresher courses for older social workers 
should also be arranged so that they may be 
enabled to understand some of the latest 
developments in the science and art of social 
work. It is no less important that the per- 
sonnel chosen by organisations should have 
the requisite mental makeup for social work, 
a certain amount of idealism and a spirit of 
service. When we have in each affiliating 
organisation knowledgeable and understand- 
ing social workers, there will be no need for 
any interference by the co-ordinating body 
in the internal management or affairs of the 
affiliating body. In fact if we want to make 
a success of co-ordination of the social 
services in India we must guarantee the 
autonomy of every affiliating unit. Another 
important condition for making social work 
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effective is that social workers must be 
decently remunerated and duly respected by 
the public and the official world. 

Co-ordination of social services: To be 
effective, it is necessary to bring within the 
ambit of the co-ordinating agency the agen- 
cies of the government working for social 
welfare. In America private voluntary 
social service agencies do not receive any 
help from government. But in India all 
well established organisations receive grants- 
in-aid from the Government. So it is neces- 
sary in our effort to avoid duplication and 
overlapping of effort and expenditure what 
the government is doing in different spheres 
of social welfare. It is necessary therefore 
that government agencies also should be re- 
presented on the co-ordination body. An 
agreement will have to be reached in respect 
of social service in the country between gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies so that 
duplication and overlapping may be avoid- 
ed. Opportunities should be provided for 
the representation of both the agencies to 
come together as often as possible so that 
by exchange of views, mutual discussion and 
sharing of each other’s experience they may 
profit themselves. It is with this idea in 
view that the guild of service threw open 
its membership to the representatives of gov- 
ernment institutions on the same basis as for 
voluntary agencies. Government agencies 
however should not receive any financial 
help from the financing agency. 

Possibilities of co-ordination —The experi- 
ence gained by the guild of service in its 
attempt to co-ordinate social service acti- 
vities in the city of Madras makes one be- 
lieve that co-ordination in a systematic and 
more expensive scale is possible despite the 
many shortcomings in our society. Religious 
and communal bodies working for the social 
amelioration of the people belonging to their 
faith and community are likely to view with 
suspicion any attempt at co-ordination. But 
such exclusive bodies have joined the guild 




















of services and have given their fullest co- 
operation to the guild in its attempt at co- 
ordination. 

Difficulties—We have to face two diffi- 
culties that may militate against co-ordina- 
tion. One is the religious sentiment and the 
other is the communal loyalty of certain 
organisations. Such difficulties cannot be 
solved either by force or by compulsion, but 
by persuasion, toleration, discussion and 
mutual agreement. As has been observed 
already the object of co-ordination is to 
avoid overlapping and duplication and to 
provide financial aid for the affiliating 
bodies. While copying the American com- 
munity chest in India we have to bear in 
mind the following: — 

Social service agencies get grants-in-aid 
from the government and people belonging 
to a faith or community contribute to the 
upkeep of their organisation. When a 
community chest is started, will the govern- 
ment continue the usual grant-in-aid and 
will the people belonging to a faith or com- 
munity freely give to the community chest? 
Will it be possible for the community chest 
to enlist the sympathies of this class of people? 
Will it be economical for the community 
chest to undertake the collection? There is 
a possible danger arising out of the com- 
munity chest though it may be only tem- 
porary. Further the community chest if and 
when started should not adversely affect the 
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help from the public that voluntary bodies 
are already receiving. Another question to 
be considered is whether the government 
will continue its grant-in-aid to its voluntary 
agencies on the same basis as now after the 
community chest begins to function. Before 
we take up coordination we have to fulfil 
some of the essential commissions for co- 
ordination such as directory, a school for 
training social workers and a bureau of 
research and study. 


Taking all aspects of the problem into 
consideration co-ordination of social service 
activities in India is possible but the scheme 
has to be well thought out so as to meet 
the peculiar needs and circumstances in the 
country. The guild of service being aware 
of all the limitations and difficulties has 
been attempting co-ordination which to 
many may not appear to be on all fours 
with similar attempt either in America or 
in England. 


While we should take note and _ profit 
by the experience of the American and 
English systems it is necessary to modify 
the schemes of co-ordination to suit the 
genius of India and meet the conditions 
peculiar to India. Co-ordination of Social 
Service activities is certainly possible and 
the difficulties mentioned are not insuperable 
as they can be resolved by toleration and 
mutual discussion and agreement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 


Section III : Co-ordination of Social Work 
—Its possibilities and difficulties: — 
Chairman: Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee 
Secretary: Mr. P. N. Saxena 
Recorder: Mr. V. M. Kulkarni 
The recommendations of the Conference 


are as under: — 

1. In each city there should be set up a 
“council of Social Service Agencies” for 
bringing about co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion in all activities undertaken by private 


and public agencies in the field of social 
service. With this object in view the Indian 
Conference of Social Work or its Provincial 
Branches should, wherever possible, take the 
initiative in establishing such councils of 
Social Service Agencies. 

2. The councils of Social Service Agencies 
should take steps for the promotion of the 
idea of “Community Chest” and “Joint 
Campaign” for raising funds required for 
social work. 
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3. Councils of Social Service Agencies 
should further take measures to bring to- 
gether Charity Trusts working in the same 
city or region having similar aims and ob- 
jects for efficient administration and co-ordi- 
nation of their activities. 


4. In a secular state the handicap, igno- 
rance and social inadequacy of every per- 
son, to whatever caste, creed and sect he 
belongs is of concern to the public and the 
State. While caste and religious institutions 
often have undertaken social work effici- 
ently, it is expected that in the future set-up 
of Social Services their role will be increas- 
ingly taken up by public trusts or the State 
and organised on regional basis. 


5. The Conference recommends _ that 


both Central and Provincial Governments 
should early take up appropriate social 
welfare legislation, especially in fields where 
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the efforts of voluntary social service 
agencies have already borne fruit. 

6. The Indian Conference of Social Work 
and its branches should formulate integrated 
plans of social services to be undertaken at 

(a) National, 

(6) Provincial, and 

(c) Local Government levels, 
and submit them to the appropriate autho- 
rities. . 

7. The Indian Conference of Social Work 
strongly emphasises the need of immediate 
functional co-ordination of various social 
services undertaken by the different depart- 
ments of the various ministries of the Cen- 
tral and the Provincial Governments. It 
further urges that before Ministries of 
Social Welfare are set up, such co-ordination 
and integration should be brought about as 
would avoid waste, overlapping and _ in- 
efficiency. 


—— 


IN INDUSTRY 


Miss Dorotuy Moses 


The Industrial revolution is barely a 
hundred years old in India. Consequently 
we are secing some of the worst aspects of 
exploitation by short sighted industrialists 
anxious only to make quick money. The 
human element in the cost of production 
has been so badly neglected that there has 
been a steady deterioration in the worker’s 
productive capacity as well as that of his 
morale. He is, therefore, willing to listeh to 
anyone who offers him a ready made solu- 
tion, thereby creating crises leading to all 
sorts of breakdowns in social, economic and 
even ethical values. In trying to bring about 
some adjustment in the relationship between 
the employer and the worker and in trying 
to create conditions that would help the 
worker to function most effectively one can 
not expect just one group alone to work the 
miracle. It is too high and complicated a 
job to be done cither by the state, the em- 


ployer or the worker alone. His well-being 
can be achieved only through the concerted 
efforts of all three bodies. Not one of them 
could afford to function alone nor even feel 
that it was competent to bring about the 
well-being of the worker without the co- 
operation of others. 

The feeling that the welfare state especi- 
ally in its early stages of growth in no way 
solved the problems of particular groups 
was almost universal in England and they 
still feel that the welfare state has much to 
achieve. 

In the United States altogether a diffe- 
rent philosophy prevailed. The whole his- 
torical background of this country encouraged 
a tendency for the ordinary individual to 
have unlimited confidence in himself and 
in his capacity to work miracles as he had 
seen his father or his grandfather accom- 
plish before him. Compared with this stur- 
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diness of spirit, the despair, the spirit 
of dependence, the apathy and lack of 
confidence in the Indian worker is de- 
plorable. The worker in the U. S. A., re- 
sented any tendency towards paternalism 
cither by the state or the employer. He felt 
that he was capable of providing for his own 
welfare through his trade unions and did 
not want to be beholden to anyone for what 
he enjoyed. 

This, however, is one side of the picture 
and one that ought to be an inspiration to 
workers everywhere, that if they have 
enough confidence in themselves and_ if 
other conditions are also favourable they 
too should be able to provide for their own 
needs. On the other hand the American 
scene in 1947 from other angles especially 
the one in which Taft and Hartly had been 
successful in limiting the rights of workers 
presented a different picture. This made 
one to realise that in spite of all their achieve- 
ments the American worker and his trade 
unions could only flourish if certain favour- 
able conditions were made possible through 
the authority of the state. If the state did 
not step in and guarantee minimum living 
and working conditions they would not be 
able to enjoy the fruits of their struggle. 
Again since all trade unions were not fabul- 
ously wealthy there existed whole groups of 
workers who even if they lived in a prosper- 
ous country like the United States never 
enjoyed even a few of the benefits that rich 
unions provided for its members. Equality 
of treatment could only be assured by an 
authority higher than the employing body 
and the workers needed someone to whom 
they could turn when crises within indus- 
try arose. 


Trade unions were strong in the Northern 
states of the U.S.A. but were very weak in 
the south because of the backwardness of the 
people. Consequently there was a great deal 
of paternalism sometimes to the point where 
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employers did everything for their workers 
so that they might not be persuaded to join 
trade unions. This had a _ degenerating 
effect on the personality of the worker for it 
made him love dependence and even blind- 
ed him to the fact that he was enjoying 
gratis what other workers had fought so 
hard to obtain. They were taking “free rides” 
as a Trade Unionist neatly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

These would make clear some of the pro- 
blems that are involved when one takes up 
for consideration the welfare of the workers 
in industry. As India speeds up her indus- 
trialisation it becomes apparent that this 
change from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy is creating new needs and new pro- 
blems. Older industrialised countries have 
had to face them too and now that India is 
passing through the same phase she needs 
guidance and advice as to how she can 
best promote conditions that will contribute 
to the well-being of the workers and also 
conducive and harmonious industrial rela- 
It is only when the worker is happy 
and contented that an atmosphere for con- 
genial industrial relationship leading to in- 
creased productivity is created. For this 
reason it has been customary for the Welfare 
of the industrial worker to receive priority 
in every industrialised country where the 
state has worked up to its responsibilities. 


tions. 


In order to study the question the subject 
will be discussed under three headings (1) 
Social Work in Industry by the state, (2) 
Social Work in Industry by the Employer 
and (3) Social Work in Industry by the 
Trade Unions. 

Through group discussions we can arrive 
at conclusions which will help us to under- 
stand the scope and content of the welfare 
activities that should be undertaken by the 
state, the employers and by workers’ asso- 
ciation like trade unions. We shall also con- 
sider as to where the responsibility of each 
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begins and where it should end. 


From the time a worker enters an indus- 
try and from the time begins to contribute 
to the economic production of his country 
the state begins to feel a responsibility for 
his welfare. It manifests its concern by 
passing laws protecting him from the de- 
grading effects of unemployment, ensuring 
good working conditions inside the factory 
and even touching other aspects of his needs 
such as housing, provisions for old age, 
facilities for adequate education and recrea- 
tion. Protection of women workers and 
young persons has always had the special 
attention of any state. In fact welfare legis- 
lation has often started with the needs of 


this particular group. 
There is great need for a new outlook by 


employers in India. The human factor in 


the production of goods can no longer be 


ignored and the employer must look upon 
the labour as one of the very important 
sources of wealth in a country. Consequent- 
ly he should be looked after with greater 
care and his well-being encouraged by every 
means so that efficiency and _ productive 
capacity be raised to a high level and the 
employer be made to see the wisdom of 
these actions in the reduced costs of pro- 
duction. 


The folly of paying low wages for long 
working hours will be realised if the em- 
ployer finds that he is constantly having to 
handle labour living in a vicious circle’ of 
low wages leading to an undermining of his 
health and efficiency which again lowers 
his capacity to earn and so ad infinitum. 
Welfare of the worker in this light cannot 
then be looked upon as a luxury but a social 
responsibility of the employer and one which 
has to be viewed both realistically and 
scientifically. Employers in India must learn 
their lesson before it is too late before forces 
that they cannot control are unloosed and 
even their legitimate profits are taken away 


from them. 

Since ultimate responsibility and autho- 
rity lie in the state, time and again it has 
had to interfere and stop the exploitation of 
one group by another but legislation for 
enforcing welfare measures will never create 
the personal enthusiasm and cordial rela- 
tions that should exist between capital and 
labour. This only comes through mutual 
respect and understanding of each one’s 
contribution to the production of wealth in 
any country. 

Employers should be advised to appoint 
trained people if this schemes for the welfare 
of his workers are to prove a success and if 
he should desire to have a happy and con- 
tented labour force. 

The third and very potent force in any 
industry is the Trade Unions and the role 
that they will play in the future of India. 
Its right to exist has been recognised in every 
country that calls itself democratic for it is 
only through these kinds of associations that 
the worker learns to take his high place in 
the Society. It is through these organised 
efforts that he makes his voice heard con- 
stitutionally and demands his rights as pro- 
mised him by government. Attempts to sup- 
press this body or to develop a paternalism 
by the state and the employer towards the 
worker is apt to dull the effectiveness of 
trade unions for then it cannot function as 
the proper machinery through which an 
enlightened labour force should act. 


One of the most important questions to 
be raised will be the extent to which a trade 
union should be advised to go. Should it 
enter the field of politics itself and through 
political action satisfy the needs of the 
worker or should it be content to function 
only in the social and economic spheres and 
get its demands through bargaining alone? 
India can learn from the experiences of 
other countries where trade unions have 
developed various patterns of functions and 
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after evaluating the gains decide what 
should be the aims and scope of such a 
movement here. 

As we consider these aspects in detail it 
will be well to remember that India’s past 
history and present circumstances are such 
that it can not afford to accept any one 
pattern of industrial relationships which has 
proved successful in another country. We 
must evolve a pattern of responsibilities by 
the state, the employer and the worker which 
will spring from the needs of the situations 
themselves and should therefore be most 
conducive to the harmonious functioning 
of all three. We must take into considera- 
tion the indescribable poverty of the masses 
in India, their ignorance and backwardness 
when we discuss what trade unions are doing 
in other countries and not be carried away 
by their achievements there. We must be 
realistic and face the situations as they 
exist and then consider whether it is not 
more profitable that at this stage in India’s 
industrial history, we should insist that the 
state take the initiative in providing for the 
welfare of the industrial worker. - Should 
we at this stage also suggest that the em- 
ployer share the responsibilities until the 
worker has been educated to this rights, and 
been helped to develop new attitudes that 
will help him to understand his responsi- 
bilities. 

Social work as a new profession is begin- 
ning to be more precise in its definition now. 

The most satisfactory definition of social 
work is the one that includes not only the 
concept of helping people in need but also 
that of helping them in making their own 
adjustments to life building their inner 
strengths and resources so that it ultimately 
develops their capacity to lead satisfying 
and useful lives independent of outside aid. 
We should not stop at clarifying the respon- 
sibilities of the state, the employer and the 
trade unions in promoting the welfare of 
the industrial worker. In the light of the 


aims and objectives of what social work now 
stands for, we shall have to see how best the 
state can contribute to creating conditions 
which will release the worker ultimately to 
help himself and live creatively; the em- 
ployer should also do to bring about these 
changed attitudes. Last but not least is the 
important role the trade union plays in 
helping the enlightened and_ self-reliant 
worker to express himself in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


With these new prespectives social work 
has very little need for pure charity and 
philanthropy either on the part of the state 
or that of the employer because that unly 
leads to further dependency and deteriora- 
tion of one’s capacity to help oneself. We 
should not think that we have solved all 
problems if we have solved the problems 
that confront the industrial worker alone. 
Human society will not allow one group 
to advance at the expense of others or by 
ignoring others. India cannot afford to 
spend large sums of money to develop iso- 
lated schemes of welfare for the industrial 
worker alone, while all other groups sink 
deeper and deeper into poverty into lower 
standards of living with undermined health 
as well as morale. If this is done the worker 
will find himself attacked by the same social 
disease again and dragged down to the level 
from which he has been raised. 


In order to avoid this calamity the welfare 
of every group along with that of labour 
should be visualised, planned and put into 
action. Only in this way can India advance 
to its rightful place in the family of nations 
and not be ashamed of its indigence and 
backwardness, Let us start with the welfare 
of the worker in the industry remembering 
at the same time the needs of other groups 
and of the expediency of helping them as 
well for they too are contributing substanti- 
ally to the health and progress of the 
country. 








SOCIAL WORK IN INDUSTRY BY THE EMPLOYER 


E. J. S. Ram 


At present when our country is being 
industrialised the for scientific and 
systematic social work in Industry is vital. 
In industry the manpower is an indispensable 
and most component. The 
modern concept of social work in industry, 
therefore, centres round the most important 
and fundamental industry——the 
employee. element takes the 
place of precedence 
machinery and the raw material might be 
it is not possible to make the best use of 
them unless the human element that is to 


need 


important 


need of 
The human 
for however good the 


deliver the goods is as efficient as possible 
to begin with and is kept up at that level. 
Each employer should, therefore, endeavour 
to give the employee a better environment to 
make life better, richer and happier for him 
to live. 

Scope and Extent of Welfare Work.— 
Welfare work implies both a scientific out- 
look and an assumption by the management 
of some social responsibilities for the wel- 
fare of the The first and fore- 
most aim work achieve 


worker. 
of welfare is to 
industrial peace and to maintain harmonious 
employer-employee relationship by keeping 
the labour happy and contented. 

Welfare work covers a wide range of 
varied activities and the type of welfare 
work depends on the nature of the industry, 
the situation of the factory, its size and 
particularly the type of labour it has to 
cater to other circumstances 


and _ several 


peculiar to itself. 


Social work in industry is commonly 
known as “Welfare Work” and it constitutes 
one of the most important functions of the 
management of industrial relations 
be said to comprise all that bears on the 
health, general well-being, safety and effi- 
ciency of the workers. Narrowing the scope 


It may 


further it may be said to cover the provision 
of good conditions with regard to heating, 
ventilation, lighting, cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, the prevention of undue fatigue by 
devices such as rest-pauses, change of work 
to break monotony, provision of seats, the 
prevention of accidents, medical care and 
supervision, and _ educational 
facilities of all kinds, housing, pension and 
gratuity schemes, provident fund schemes, 
thrift schemes, ,holiday arrangements, free 
transport to and from the place of work and 
residence, provision of mess rooms, cloak 
rooms, canteen, protection against fire, first 
aid appliances, the provision of protective 
clothing and the selection and training of 
workers. 


recreational 


Welfare work in other countries.—The 
democracies like the United 
Kingdom and United States of America 
in particular and the Eastern industrial 
countries like Japan have too well realised 
the necessity and importance of welfare 
work and have incorporated it among the 
chief activities of the state and their indus- 
trial organisations. 


western 


In America the progress in this sphere 
has been such as to accept welfare work 
as an integral part of a firm’s administration 
just as the upkeep of costly machinery is 
considered. Similarly Soviet Russia has 
considered welfare work as a primary con- 
cern of the state. 


The present position in India.—Labour 
in India is said to be ignorant, illiterate, 
undisciplined, unpunctual, inefficient, mig- 
ratory in habits and quite unstable in 
character. To secure a stable class of 
workers it is incumbent on the industrialists 
to make them efficient by providing better 
conditions both inside and outside the 
factory. 
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We see signs which are favourable to the 
The 
rising tide of mass consciousness, the growing 
sympathy of the progressive employers for 
labour and the increasing recognition of the 


evolution of a better economic order. 


rights of workers by the government are all 
factors which are bound to bring about a 
better relationship between labour and 
capital. 

Apart from the efforts made by the pro- 
gressive employers to foster amicable and 
friendly relationship by providing adequate 
measures the 
shown recently considerable sympathy to- 
wards labour and have adequately made 
provision in recent labour legislation for 
workers’ welfare, safety and general well- 
being. 

Some suggestions to employers:—In the 
light of the existing conditions following 
be considered by the 


welfare government have 


suggestions may 
employers: 

(1) Each employer should seck to sur- 
round the workers with the best material 
environment which his special circumstances 
and the conditions of his industry rende1 
practicable. In order to mect this require- 
ment cach employer should set aside a por- 
tion of his profits for welfare activities. 

(2) Each employer should realize that 
the handling of the operatives and the 
provision of suitable working conditions for 


them are much more important than the 
The factory must 
not only have economic considerations, but 
must also see to the care and convenience 


factory or its machinery. 


of its operatives, because one-third of an 
operative’s life is to be spent within the 
factory. 

(3) Each employer should set up a 
Department of Industrial Relations or 
Personnel Management which may be en- 
trusted with the following activities: 

(1) Initial selection, medical inspec- 
tion and initiation schemes. 
(II) Care for comfort and health in 
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work by attention to 
heating, ventilation, 
seating, canteens, 
first aid, 
assistance during sickness, holi- 


lighting, 
sanitation, 
cloakrooms, 
dentistry, chiropody, 


days and endeavours to avoid 
over-time and short-time. 

Educational assistance, both tech- 
nical and non-technical, linking 
up with and in extension of that 
by Local 


backed by a 


provided Authorities 


(and promotion 
scheme where possible), and also 
the wider development which can 
be obtained through Works Com- 
mittee, Thrift Schemes, Sugges- 
tions Committees. 

and Swucial Activi- 
ties which provide healthy re- 


Recreational 


laxation and help, by a Com- 
mittee system to develop initia- 
tive through experience gained 
The 
these 
self-supporting so far as running 
expenses are concerned and not 
compctitive 


in managing other people. 


aim should be to make 


with other local 
activities. 
The development of personality 
through such activitics as Hob- 
bies, Exhibitions, Magazines, and 
Dramatic and Musical Societies. 
The provision of Physical Train- 
ing, Sports and Camps where 
desirable and in demand. 
Provision of co-partnership and 
other profit sharing schemes, 
pension and unemployment funds, 
and where necessary, 
accommodation. 
Redressal of grievances of em- 
ployees. 

It should, however, be necessary for the 
efficient administration and organisation of 
the above activities to engage specialists as 


Industrial Relations as Officers, Personnel 


housing 


(VIII) 
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Managers and Welfare supervisors and 
that all concerned in the factory realise that 
there must be mutual co-operation and 
mutual acceptance of responsibilities. Special 
training courses for welfare supervision 
should be organised and conducted with the 
help and assistance of the Universities and 
Schools of social welfare work so as to 
provide good and efficient leadership to the 
Industry for the organisation and administ- 
ration of welfare activities. 


(4) It should be made obligatory on 
employers of more than 100 workers to set 
up a canteen where meals may be purchased 
by the workers inside the factory or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

(5) Efforts should be made by employers 
to bring down the rate of accidents through 
better lighting, strict instructions to the 
management to teach safety measures to 
inexperienced workers, fencing of dangerous 
machinery ; colouring of mobile and immobile 
parts of machinery, and issue of instructions 
to workers in safety through exhibition of 
Posters, charts, films, slides, etc. The app- 
ointment of a “Safety Officer” in a factory 
is a novel feature of the present day British 
industry which has contributed very largely 
towards the reduction of all avoidable 
accidents in factories. It is essential if 
accidents are to be avoided to appoint a 
specially qualified “Safety Officer” to in- 
struct the workers in the proper use of 
machinery and to cultivate among them 
“Safety First” habit. 


(6) The local development of welfare 
work outside the factories should be en- 
trusted to a staff of well-experienced and 
qualified Welfare Officers who should work 
in close collaboration with ‘Welfare Advisory 
Panels’ consisting of local representatives 
of voluntary and other representative or- 
ganizations. The main duties of these 
officers should be to try to secure through 
the appropriate authorities that the work- 


people- especially those engaged in important 
production work have satisfactory accom- 
modation; that there are satisfactory arran- 
gements for them to get meals and other 
necessities and to travel to and from their 
work; that there is suitable provision for 
recreation; and that, where required, pro- 
vision is made for the care of young children 
of mothers working in factories. 


(7) The special needs of children of indu- 
strial workers for their enjoyment and 
amusement should not be overlooked, and 
specially equipped children’s play centres, 
consisting of swings, see-saws, giant slides, 
ocean waves and merry-go-rounds should 
be set up in labour localities. Voluntary 
helpers may be recruited to assist in the 
organisation of these play centres. 


(8) The shopping problems of industrial 
workers, particularly married women should 
be solved as far as possible by calling 
meetings of representatives of all the interests 
concerned in areas where difficulties arise. 
If possible orders for articles required by 
each woman worker may be placed in ad- 
vance with the shopkeepers and articles 
kept ready to be taken away merely by 
calling at the shops instead of queuing and 
waiting for them for long hours. Wherever 
feasible arrangements should be made by 
the employers to release the woman worker 
for an hour or so for shopping purposes 
during working hours. 


(9) Industrial workers living away from 
home and falling sick should be specially 
looked after. Employers should be asked 
to ensure that workers who fall sick are 
fully aware of the facilities available for 
their care and treatment, and that the 
worker’s relatives are communicated with 
in case of serious illness or special emergency. 

(10) A special Scheme for the establi- 
shment of ‘Rest Houses’ should be introduced 
by the employers to meet the needs of 
workers requiring rest after the strain of 
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continuous work but not hospital or medi- 
cal treatment. The rest break would serve 
as a preventive measure to avoid illness 
and breakdown for the industrial worker 
suffering from the effects of accumulated 
fatigue. Experience goes to show that very 
often a long period of illhealth has been 
caused by workpeople carrying on at work 
too long and going to their medical prac- 
titioner too late. If everyone in industry 
takes a lively interest in the problem of 
rest break, it will result in earlier treatment 
and probably avoid lost time altogether. 
(11) The State, the employers and the 
public authorities should be asked to colla- 
borate in the task of organising camps and 
holiday centres for industrial workers. 
Holiday camps and Centres should be set 
up amidst ideal surroundings for providing 
holiday makers fresh air, rest recreation 
and companionship. Games and expedi- 
tions should be arranged at these Centres 
and facilities should be made available for 
swimming, indoor and outdoor recreation, 


boating, concerts, dancing, exhibitions, pa- 
geants, bands, displays, parades, lectures, 


debates and discussions etc. It should be 
impressed upon the workers and the em- 
ployers that holidays can only be justified 
if those who take them, return fitter than 
before for their jobs. 


(12) Special rehabilitation centres should 
be set up for the industrial workers in co- 
operation with Government where adequate 
provision should be made for psycho-ther- 
aphy, medicotheraphy and _ occupational 
theraphy. Through the medium of these 
rehabilitation centres a new purpose of so- 
cial well-being of the industrial workers 
will be served in the restoration of the 
injured worker to health, to confidence and 
in many cases to his own job. 

In times of depression there may be a 
tendency for employers to cut down on 
welfare expenditure and here it is that 
Government should play its part by insisting 
that the maintenance of the worker in 
comfort and in health, is a necessary and 
desirable objective of social and industrial 
policy. 

Welfare ideals:—The employer should 
conceive of a factory as a place where labour 
should wear a smiling face, and any success 
attained springs from the fact that material 
development has marched shoulder to 
shoulder with the workers, heartened by a 
fresh conception of the dignity of labour. 

It should be a cherished ambition of all 
employers that their factories may ever be 
a place where labour shall wear a smiling 
face and be assured of worthy and agreeable 
amenities. 
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Section IV: Social Work in Industry: 


Chairman: Miss Dorothy Moses 
Secretary: Mr. S. N. Ranade 
Recorder: Mr. Shyam Mohan 

1. Medical Inspection of Factories. 

This Conference recommends that Pro- 
vincial Governments should take upon them- 
selves to immediately strengthen and enlarge 
the existing Factory Inspectorate with a 
view to ensuring enforcement of the existing 
Labour Legislation especially in the matter 
of safety, health and welfare of the Indus- 


trial workers. 
2. A, Welfare Trust Fund. 

This Conference recommends to the Gov- 
ernment that a Welfare Trust Fund should 
be constituted for each industry or under- 
taking as the case may be, and contributions 
to this Fund should be made by the State 
from public revenues, by the industry from 
profits and by labour from fines Fund, 
unpaid wages and unpaid bonus when they 
lapse, and that the administration of the 
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Fund 


Board consisting 


in the hands of a Joint 
of representatives of Gov- 


should be 


ernment employers and employees inside the 


factories and outside. 


B, Welfare Officers 

This Conference recommends that a sepa- 
cadre of Welfare Officers 
established by law with powers and duties 
clearly laid down and that the recruitment, 
conditions and service and terms of employ- 
ment of such officers should be in the hands 
of the Joint Board in-charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Welfare Trust Fund for each 
industry or undertaking as the case may be. 


rate should be 


3. Institute of Industrial Welfare. 

This Conference recommends that an All 
India Institute of Industrial Welfare, Psy- 
chology, Medicine and Hygiene should be 
established by the Central Government as 
early as possible. 


4. Personnel Officers. 
This 


ployers should realise the value of employ- 


Conference recommends that em 
ing fully trained and qualified or experi- 
enced personnel officers who should be not 
only given a status in management organi- 
also invested with wide 


zation but powers 


to do their jobs thoroughly and effectively. 


5. Training for Personnel Management. 


In view of India’s needs for improved 
labour management relations in industry, 
the Conference recommends that the Gov- 
ernment, Industry and the Trade Unions 
should encourage and develop schemes for 
the training of personnel officers. The em- 
ployers should be requested to co-operate 
with institutes for the training of such officers 
so that a most comprehensive training will 
be imparted to the students—a training 
which should be based more on practical 
rather than theoretical aspects of labour 
relations. 
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6. Indebtedness. 


This Conference recommends that Gov- 
ernment through appropriate _ legislation 
should take steps like declaring a morato- 
rium, scaling down of debts, regulating 
money-lending in order to provide relief 
to the industrial workers. 


7. Housing. 

This Conference reiterates its recommen- 
dations in respect of Housing submitted at 
the last session of the Conference and recom- 
mends that Housing should be given top-pri- 
ority and the programme of building one- 
million houses formerly announced by the 
Government should not be abandoned. It 
suggests that if the existing conditions do 
not permit the building of permanent struc- 
tures, semi-permanent structures on a large 


scale should be put up. 


It also recommends that with a view to 
providing adequate and hygienic housing 
accommodation for working class people, the 
State should provide legislation to the effect 
that every industry employing 1000 or more 
workers should provide residential accom- 
modation for at least 50% of workmen at 
a rent not exceeding 10% of pay and also 
regulate the terms and conditions on which 
such houses may be let. 


8. Education. 


This Conference considers education of 
workers as a necessary condition of the suc- 
cessful implementation of welfare program- 
mes and recommends that the Central and 
Provincial Governments should expedite the 
plans for compulsory primary education. 


9. Social Security. 

This Conference recommends that com- 
prehensive schemes of social security should 
be introduced by the Government and as a 
step in that direction group insurance of 
workers by the employers should be adopted, 
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Pandit H. N. Kunzru, declaring the Ex- 
hibition on “Social Work Abroad” open at 
5 p.m. dwelt upon the role of exhibitions 
as a very effective and impressive medium 
of visual education and stressed the import- 
ance of such an unique exhibition. 


The exhibition which was arranged in 
the University Convocation Hall proved to 
be of immense educational value to social 
workers in India. 
attempt to portray pictorially various aspects 
of the growth and development of social 
work in countries more advanced in this 


field. 


The exhibition was an 


The countries that responded to the in- 
vitation of the Conference to present the 
picture of social work in their respective 
lands were U.K., U.S.A., Sweden, Switzer- 
Besides, inter- 
national agencies such as the UNESCO, 
W.H.O., the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the 
UNICEF the Social Affairs 


of the United Nations also participated. 


land and Norway. some 


and Division 


that the exhi- 
bition covered were Child Welfare, Welfare 
in Industry, Relief and Rehabilitation, Rural 
Social Work and Training in Social Work. 


The fields of social work 


SYMPOSIUM ON ‘SOCIAL WORK ABROAD’ 
SociaL WELFARE IN THE UNITED States 


The first meeting of the symposium on 
“Social Work Abroad” was held on 26th 
December 1949 when Miss Evelyn Hersey, 
Social Welfare Attache to the 
Embassy in India, spoke on “Social Services 
in the U. S. A”. Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
presided. 


American 


Social welfare programmes, planning and 
trends of any nation in the world cannot be 
adequately described in a short period. Time 
certainly does not permit painting an 
adequate picture of social welfare in a huge 
changing country like my own. The United 
States of America is a comparatively young 
nation—still being builded by, and of groups 
from all parts of the world—of all races, 
creeds and cultures. 


Basic human needs and problems are the 
Each human being needs 
sufficient food, shelter, clothing, help in 
health problems, a chance to grow, earn, 
learn and enjoy some leisure, in his child- 
hood, in adulthood and in old age. Every- 
one needs sound family life and some warm 
human relationships. 


same everywhere. 


Methods of meeting these human needs 


depend on the philosophy and goals envi- 
sioned by the group or nation itself on its 
resources and on cultural patterns. In the 
climate of a totalitarian state, where the goai 
is the individual’s use to the State, this goal 
will predetermine the goals of that nation’s 
“social welfare” programme. In a nation the 
philosophy of which emphasizes the value 
to freedom of the 


welfare programme 


social 
this 


the 
built on 


individual, 
will he 


base and with this goal. 


Each country and group must also ap- 
proach its own problems in its own way, by 
its own methods conditioned by its own 


human and economic These 
methods, if they really are to mect a nation’s 
needs, must grow out of its own cultural 


patterns. 


resources . 


Names for services, their organi- 
zation and structure, as well as methods of 
approach must necessarily vary. 

In the United States of America the 
emphasis of social welfare planning has 
been on the individual, the family and the 
community. : 
goal of 


One might define simply the 
social welfare planning in the 
United States as follows -to help every 
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individual in attaining his own highest 
stature, mentally, physically, emotionally, 
socially and economically, by trying to help 
him free himself from any bonds which 
prevent this growth—cither within himself 
or in his environment. 


All social welfare planning, in the United 
States and elsewhere, has two phases one 
curative, one preventive. Social services 
rush to the aid of sufferers from a flood, 
but good social planning tries to find 
means of preventing floods. Both types of 
programmes must go side by side, and neither 


can be neglected. 


Another factor which must be considered 
when looking at social services in the United 
States is the changing, growing quality of 
all services for people. Social welfare 
methods and thinking are very different now 
than they were 50 years ago, even 10 years 
ago. I am also sure that the next few years 


will see many changes. We social workers 
are learning by experience, by our mistakes, 
our successes, and by adding constantly to 


our knowledge and understanding. Then, 
too, conditions change; needs change, and 
services must also change. 


One characteristic of American Social 
Work and Social Services is the prominent 
part played by privately initiated, sponsored, 
and operated non-governmental social 
agencies, and the wide participation of the 
majority of citizens in their support, use and 
operation. In fact, in the United States, 
private groups of individuals have done the 
pioneering, and still carry a large part of 
American social __ services — playgrounds, 
children’s agencies, family counciling, health 
agencies, etc. Sometimes it has been a 
religious group, sometimes just a group of 
neighbours or assorted citizens who have 
seen a need, come together and try to 
meet it. Perhaps a group of men see that, 
in a certain neighbourhood, the children have 
no place to play. They get together, dig in 


their pockets, ask their friends, buy a plot 
of land, and start an organization. At first, 
it is true, that many of these efforts were 
initiated by the financially privileged persons 
who wanted to do for others. Now, however, 
social welfare participation has grown and 
spread. In an average American town, the 
butcher, the car conductor, the employer, 
the trade union member all contribute. 

Another characteristic of American social 
work is the large amount of co-operation and 
co-ordination of these thousands of social 
agencies. 

The movement towards co-operation began 
with groups getting together to confer on 
common interests. The United States 
National Conference of Social Work celebra- 
ted its 75th anniversary two years ago. The 
1949 United States Social Work Year Book 
lists 546 National social work agencies 
(federations and councils like the National 
Tuberculosis Association). State and local 
social work conferences and agencies have 
also been set up. 


Most American cities now have three 
co-ordinating agencies—sometimes these are 
all part of the functions of one agency, 
sometimes there are three agencies. 


1. Councils of social agencies. These 
councils are federations of social agencies in 
a community founded to assist in co-opera- 
tion and social planning. 

2. The second is the Social Services Ex- 
change. Here the agencies register the in- 
dividual in which they are interested, so that 
there can be co-operation between agencies 
in helping individuals. 

3. The third co-ordinating agency is the 
Community Chest. The “Chest” is the joint 
fund raising organization for the social 
agencies in the Community. Once a year 
hundreds, sometimes thousands of voluntecr 
workers, recruited from wealthy indus- 
trialists, school teachers, employees or trade 
union members canvas homes and places of 
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work collecting contributions for the year’s 
budgets of the city’s social agencies. 


These workers not only call on persons 
who may give lakhs to the cause but those 
who can give one rupee or one anna. This 
wide financial participation means increas- 
ingly larger groups of people interested in 
social service. 

Another interesting characteristic of social 
work in the United States is the emphasis 
in the last 30 years on the importance of 
training for social work. 


In the beginning most of the work was 
done by volunteers who gave of their free 
time. As social work grew everyone saw 
that for certain jobs, full time work was 
needed. Full time workers began to be 


employed, backed and supplemented by 
volunteers. 

As the years passed, it became evident, 
that workers dealing with the needs of 
human beings needed special knowledge and 
training. It is not enough to give a hungry 


man money, but one has to know how to 
help him to become self-supporting.. 

At first short courses, then schools grew 
up all over the country to meet this demand 
for training for social work. 

In 1949 there were 49 graduate Schools 
of Social Work listed by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work with 
10,000 students enrolled including 4,026 full 
time graduate students. (There are also 
48 schools giving certified undergraduate 
course in social work). 

Social work in the United States is be- 
coming a profession like law and medicine, 
and the responsible social work positions are 
being filled by these trained workers. 

Volunteer work, however has increased 
rather than decreased during this same 
period. Volunteer workers are found in 
most organizations serving on Boards and 
Committees and supplementing and aiding 
the work of the professional social workers 


can be as devoted, as interested, as under- 
standing. If they are not, they are not good 
social workers. A doctor who has training 
in healing the sick, does not lose his interest 
but gains more interest. Neither the fact 
of training nor receipt of fees should make 
him less skillful or devoted. 


Another interesting trend in United States 
social work is that away from the institution 
method of approach to many problems 
toward the completely individualized ap- 
proach. Dependent children a hundred years 
ago were sent to almshouses along with sick 
and old and never-do-well adults. Next 
came the era of orphanages—institutions for 
children. In the last decades, Children’s Aid 
Societies have adopted the Foster Home 
plan, and now an increasing number of 
dependent children are placed in normal 
homes. Here a foster mother and father 
try to give them normal home life. 


This type of care is also being tried for 
old people, where possible, instead of the 
use of “old folks homes”. 


Government participation in social services 
in the United States differs in one respect 
from that in Britain or here in India. The 
custom of government grants to private 
agencies is not followed in the United States. 
Except for grants to certain hospitals, tax 
money is not available to private social 
service organizations. Co-operation may be 
close; but there is no financial participation 
by government. 

Since the depression in the 1930's, the 
United States Government social services 
are increasing in number, coverage and 
efficiency. As in India, such services are 
found on the local, state and federal levels, 
(local, provincial, centre government levels) 
intergrated often by grants-in-aid. 

What are some of the social needs and 
social services in the United States? Time 
will only permit us to give a hasty glance at 
a few. 
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attendance is 
from 


I. Education —School 
compulsory for all — children 
age up to 16 
Tax supported free schools are 
child through High 


preparation for the 


6 years of years 
ol age. 
available to 


School, 


university 


every 
(completing 

There is also an_ increasing 
number of free tax supported state and city 
universities. 

These schools are now including many 
social services for the students such as voca- 
tional guidance, general counciling, recrea- 
tion, health education and services. Modern 
education is trying to prepare young people 
for life. schools 


are increasing in number and quality. 


Vocational courses and 

More and more emphasis is being placed 
on facilities for adult education, special 
educational facilities for the handicapped, 
the blind, the deaf, the mentally retarded. 


Il. Health 


services are 


Services —Some of these 


supported by govern- 


ment, some by private funds, and 


include such services as clinics, hospitals, 
visiting nurses, etc. There are national, 
state, and local health departments in all 
parts of the ‘These 
attempt to see that each individual receives 
the health that 


adequate health safeguards are set up in 


country. programmes 


services he needs, and 
cach community. 


social 


Insurances.—Government 
the 


Soctal 
later in 
countries, 


insurances 
United States 
and is still not adequate in amount or in 
The United States now has Un- 


camc 


than in many 


coverage. 


employment Compensation, Unemployment 


Insurance, Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
and insurances for veterans. A 
mental plan for Health Insurance is now 
under discussion and is part of president 
Truman’s plan and recommendations. 

IV. Public Assistance._-No 
the United States 


or unsheltered or 


govern- 


one in 
should be hungry 
unclothed. At 


first private agencies tried to carry the 
burden of relief to those caught by poverty 
with some local community tax help. When 
the depression in the ‘30’s caught such a 
large number of people—a system of public 
assistance (drawing on federal, state and 
local tax funds or on state and local tax 
funds) In almost every state 
now a family or individual in need may 
apply and receive a stipend for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. With this financial aid, 
goes access to health services, or help in 
planning, or help in finding employment. 


was sct up. 


Federal aid is added to state and local 
tax funds for providing aid to the blind and 
This aid enables those who are 
able to care for themselves sufficiently to 


the aged. 


live as normal a life as possible in the com- 
munity instead of being forced by cir- 
cumstances to live in an institution. 

The third type of public assistance is the 
called “Aid to 
Children”. This aid is given to a mother with 
children is removed 
from the home by death, or prolonged illness 
This aid 
enables her to stay in the home and _ take 
care of the children instead of seeking full 
time employment to support them. 


programme Dependent 


small whose husband 


or a prison sentence or desertion. 


Begging is now illegal in the United States 
and If a person now asks 
alms, he may be sent to the appropriate 


unnecessary. 


office and receive intelligent constructive 
help. 

V. The 
The 
benefits for former members of the military 
and naval forces of the United States, and 
also for dependents of disabled veterans and 
survivors of deceased veterans. 

Veterans benefits include—under  speci- 
fied conditions—compensation, pensions, 
rehabilitation, education, the 
guarantee of loans for purchase or construc- 
tion of homes, farms, and business property, 


Veterans Administration. 


Veterans Administration administers 


vocational 
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life insurance, death benefits, officers’ retire- 
ment pay, and physical examination, hospital 
and out-patient treatment or domiciliary 
care. 


VI. The Department of Agriculture — 
The Department of Agriculture—the far- 
mers’ department gathers and disseminates 
information on a comprehensive range of 
agricultural subjects. This agency conducts 
research in agricultural and_ industrial 
chemistry, the industrial uses of farm pro- 
ducts, entomology, soils, agricultural engi- 
neering, and economics, marketing, crop and 
livestock production and manufacturing of 
dairy products, human nutrition and home 
economics. 


It makes research results available for 
practical farm and home application through 
extension and experiment station work in 
cooperation with the States. Agricultural 
countries in the United States have county 
extension agents who help to apply the 
Department’s research to the specific needs 
in each locality. These agents are looked to 


for leadership in agricultural matters in their 
communities and are a direct link between 
the National Government and the individual 
farmer and his family. 


VII. Prisons.—The Federal 
system is administered by the United 
States Department of Justice. Life in 
a Federal prison is a_ regimen of 
work, training, and correctional treatment 
combined with intelligent discipline and 
custody. 

There are 28 Federal penal institutions 
of widely differing types and sizes. The 
objective in such variety is to assure the 
proper classification and segregation of 
prisoners according to their character, the 
nature of the offence, their mental condi- 
tion and other factors. This classification is 
the basis of an individualized system of 
discipline, care, and treatment of the per- 
sons committed to such institutions. (Each 


prison 


12 


State has a State prison or penitentiary, and 
there are also local penal institutions. Im- 
prisonment in a Federal institution is for 
persons convicted of violating a Federal 
law.) 


Modern prison practice emphasizes re- 
habilitative treatment including _ social 
service, education, recreation, and job place- 
ment. Older concepts of imprisonment- 
merely to punish the offender and place on 
him the entire responsibility of correction—- 
are giving way to more modern penal 
policy of treatment which considers the in- 
dividual in the light of his own as well as 
society’s best interests. This is in no sense 
a principle of “coddling,” but is an effort 
to return to society men and women offen- 
ders who are better conditioned to be res- 
ponsible members of the community. Of 
course, some types of prisoners, such as 
psychopaths, cannot be reached by rehabili- 
tative procedures. 


Juvenile delinquents for the most part are 
taken care of in separate juvenile courts. 
The best children’s courts are equipped with 
psychiatrists, social workers. Each child’s 
needs are studied and an attempt made to 
make a plan which will best help the child. 


VIII. Public Housing Administration. 
The responsibilities of the Public Housing 
Administration include administration of 
Federal funds for public low-rent housing 
and slum clearance projects owned and 
operated by local housing authorities. It is 
a constituent of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency which is the chief housing 
agency of the National Government. 

Few would question the necessity for ade- 
quate housing as an aid in promoting human 
welfare. In the United States, urban fami- 
lies that are self-supporting but unable to 
pay enough for housing to encourage private 
enterprise to build homes which they can 
afford are helped through Government ac- 
tion to achieve the security and advantages 
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of modern lowcost housing. 


The purpose of public low-rent housing 
is to provide decent houses at low rents for 
families of low income. Such housing is 
built only after the local community decides 
that it is needed. Communitics in 35 of the 


48 States now have such housing. 


The construction job is undertaken by the 
community’s local housing authority, through 
The land for the pro- 
ject is purchased from owners at fair market 
As a nonprofit public agency, the 
jocal authority owns and operates the pro- 
ject, establishes the rent scale, selects eligible 
families, takes care of repairs and main- 
tenance, and other management functions. 


private contractors. 


prices. 


A major share of the housing cost is paid 
by tenants in rent. A contribution (equal 
to at least 20 per cent of the Federal share) 
made by the community 
through tax exemption. 

IX. Regional projects. 
jects in the United best 
exemplified by the Valley 
Authority, established in 1933 as a demo- 


is also local 


Regional 
States are 


pro- 


Tennessee 


cratic experiment in building up, conserving 
and developing the natural resources of a 
region. 


The experiment has provided a 
means by which all agencies in the region, 
including Federal agencies, State bureaus, 
local governments and groups, and thousands 
of individuals could join forces and focus 
their efforts toward a common end. 

The Tennessee Valley Region today is 
more prosperous, better able to contribute 
to the welfare of the Nation, and more 
capable of assuming a greater share of 
national responsibilities than it was in 1933. 
The rate of waste and depletion of resources 
has been retarded. The people are using 
their basic wealth of waters, soils, forests, 
and minerals more efficiently. 

The Tennessee River has been transferred 
from a atstructive stream in flood time to 
water system productive the year round. 


Power production has been multiplied 10 
times for the benefit of farm, home and in- 
Other benefits of the TVA experi- 
ment include greater use of river commerce, 
more fish and wildlife, malaria control, and 
as industrial economy that has created new 
wealth and income. 


dustry. 


X. Perhaps the most appealing type of 
social service the world over is that which 
centers on children. Every American com- 
munity has social welfare agencies serving 
children. Education of children and the care 
of children who through some misfortune 
have lost their own homes, have already 
been mentioned. Aside from these services, 
private and tax money is poured out literally 
each year to give all children their rightful! 
chance. There is work for crippled children, 
mentally handicapped, the blind and_ the 
deaf. 
to provide recreation. Every town and com- 
munity has its playgrounds and _ parks. 
Private organizations have formed all sorts 
of youth Groups—Scouts, U.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., Y.M.H.A., etc. 


Another widespread type of work to help 
children is the group of agencies working to 
strengthen family life—family counseling, 
parent organizations, maternity health clinics 


There are numberless organizations 


prenatal and postnatal care clinics, etc. 

Believing the home to be the basic unit 
in a healthy democracy, American social 
work has laid great emphasis on strengthen- 
ing sound home life. Here the child learns 
his first and lasting fundamental lessons in 
human relationships, cooperation and_re- 
lation to authority. When sound home life 
breaks down, the life of any democracy is 
endangered. 

I have not had time to describe organi- 
zations working for better labour laws, more 
safety protection, various civic organizations 
and those working for protection of civil 
rights, etc. 

Nor have I touched on the wideflung 
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agencies for adult recreation, the whole 
camping and hiking movement, neighbor- 
hood houses, and many other agencies. 


Nor have I mentioned the many social 
agencies working to help special groups 
who for some reason need special help. 
Sometimes because of historic reasons, some- 
times because of our community sins and 
mistakes there are groups who have had 
more disadvantages than others. Both pri- 
vate groups and government agencies have 
been sct up to help to correct this inequality 
of opportunities; thus you find various groups 


to help negroes, migrant farm hands, re- 
fugees, newly arrived foreign born immi- 
grants and American Indians. 


May I say in closing how much I appre- 
ciate the opportunity which this conference 
has offered to share in discussion our human 
problems which know no national boundaries 
and to discuss together our search for 
solutions. 


A lively discussion followed Miss Hersey’s 
exhaustive and interesting account of social 
services in her country. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


At the second meeting of the symposium 
on December 28, 1949, Mr. Dusan Pokor- 
ney of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in 
India read a paper on “The Social Activities 
in Czechoslovakia.” 

By way of introduction, let me give you 
some background to the outline of social 
work, by placing before you a few data 
and figures about Czechoslovakia and her 
economy in general. ji 

1. 

Czechoslovakia has a territory of about 
50,000 square miles and a population of 124 
millions. Out of this number, about one-third 
depend for their livelihood upon working in 
industries and mines, one-fourth in agricul- 
ture, one-fourth in transport, 
civil services and professions; the remaining 
one-eighth of population draw their income 
in the form of pensions from the National 
Insurance Scheme. 


commerce, 


Using another classification we can say 
that about one-third of the total population 
consist of children under 15 and old people 
above 60; thus, the population in working 
age can be estimated at about two-third 


of the total, i. e. at some 8 millions. Out 
of them three to four millions, i. e. about 


two-fifth are employed. These include 2.2 
million workers and 600,000 employees in 
private employment, and 640,000 persons 
in civil services who, however, include all 
the personnel of the country’s railways. 


In the most important sector of the econ- 
omy, the industries and mines, about 1.4 
million persons are producing capital goods 
accounting for about 800,000 and consumer 
goods for about 600,000 persons. 


About 97 per cent of industrial labour is 
working in nationalized factories which, 
along with National Corporations covering 
the whole of banking, insurance, whole- 
sale distribution and together with co-oper- 
atives, 78% of retail trade, form the pillars 
of the country’s economic system. Out of 
the village population, on the other hand, 
the landless labourers and poor farmers 
were allotted, under the post-war land re- 
form schemes practically all the arable land 
from some 10 million acres of land which 
formerly belonged to German, Hungarian, 
Czech, and Slovak landowners and was 
redistributed after the war, the State recei- 
ving a substantial part of the non-arable 
land, especially all forests. The scope of 
the land reform may be seen from the fact 
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that the land redistributed amounts to about 
one-third of the used land in Czechoslovakia. 

The professional activities of the majority 
of the country’s working population are, 
directly or indirectly, guided by the econo- 
mic plan, the basic provisions of which are 
laid down in a Law passed by the Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of each planning 
period. 

First two year plan.—The first Czech- 
oslovak Two Year Plan covered the years 
1947 and 1948. Its aim was mainly, to 
organize the recovery of the country’s pro- 
duction, devastated and disorganized by the 
occupation and war. To appreciate the esti- 
mate of the damages and losses incurred 
upon our during the German 
occupation, one must remember that they 
are estimated at about 300 milliards pre-war 
Czecholosvak Crowns; expressed in terms 
of the value of current economic activity, 
this Czechoslovak 
national income of six pre-war years. Apart 
that, at the end of the war the 


economy 


amount represents the 


from 


country’s industrial production was comple- 
tcly disorganized by the war time closing 
of factories which produced consumer goods 
and expansion of the metal works produc- 
tion to an extent unbearable for peace time 


economy. 


The rehabilitation and _ reconstruction 
plan for 1947 and 1948 was successfully 
fulfilled in industry, while an unpreceded 
draught causing a serious harvest failure 
made it impossible to implement the targets 
in agriculture. A rainfall 40 per cent less 
than the normal figure resulted in the 
agriculture falling short of the 1947 targets 
by 20 to 50 per cent. The crop production 
plan for 1948 has, however, been fulfilled. 
The industry exceeded by about 2 per cent 
the Two Year Plan targets in all the 60 
essential items covering about one-half of 
the total industrial output, thus bringing 
the industrial production to a level 10 per 


cent higher than that of the pre-war peak 
year 1937. The magnitude of this achie- 
vement of our country’s first economic plan 
will emerge more clearly if we remember 
that; 

(i) the present population of Czecho- 
slovakia is about one-fifth less than it was 
in 1937 and 

(ii) that the industrial production fell 
in the riiddle of 1945 to about one-half 
of that in 1937 and was, accordingly, in 
the 3} years since the end of war nearly 
doubled. 

Five year plan—This year is the first 
year of the Five Year Plan designed to 


direct the country’s economy in 1949 to 


1953. I will not dwell here upon its final 
targets because they will become a reality 
only after another four years of hard work, 
and you may expect me to talk about the 
present. So let me _ briefly review only 
the results of the Five Year Plan’s actual 
working during the first ten months, i. e¢. 
during the period ending on October 
30th, 1949, 


The production targets for industry have 
been fulfilled; in fact the actual production 
slightly by 2 per cent exceeded them. 
Compared with the peak pre-war produc- 
tion in 1937, the output of capital goods 
is already now, before the end of the first 
year up by 40 per cent. For instance, the 
present production figures for lignite, coal, 
power, crude steel, and tractors are above 
the 1937 figures by 50, 10, 100, 20 and 500 
per cent respectively. The output of con- 
sumer goods is increasing also, although at 
a slower pace: compared with 1948, the 
cotton and woollen yarn production went 
up by 11 and 9 per cent respectively. The 
industrial production as a whole rose, com- 
pared with 1937, by 17 per cent and the 
output per head of population (which is 
now about one-fifth less than before the 
war) by 36 per cent. 
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In agriculture, too, the present estimates 
of production for 1949 show the highest 
post-war yields per hectar and surpass even 
the targets for wheat, rye and barley crop 
envisaged for the last year (1953) of the 
Five Year Plan. By the end of October, the 
planned number of cattle and pigs was ex- 
ceeded by 5 and 20 per cent respectively. 

In our country’s economic system under 
which the nationalized and state enterprises 
account for about 60 per cent of the total 
national income, the small producers for 25 
per cent and the capitalised sector only for 
less than 15 per cent, the added effects of 
increased production in both industry and 
agriculture brought about a rise in the living 
standard of the people. In the beginnirg 
of November, the Minister of Planning was 
able to tell the National Assembly that the 
index of real wages is now 50 per cent above 
the pre-war figure, and just a few weeks 
before his speech, the rationing of bread, 
rolls and flour was abolished, new articles 
(meat and meat products) added to those 
already sold on the state free market (the 
number of shops selling free goods- having 
been doubled) and the prices on the same 
appreciably reduced, (e. g. radio sets by 
20-40 per cent, ice boxes and bicycles by 
25 per cent tyres and tubes by almost 50 
per cent, soap by 40-50 per cent, toys by 
10 per cent. In this year, the consumption 
of textile goods was about 35 per cent more 
than in 1948 and this year’s total consump- 
tion is estimated to be by one-fourth higher 
than even in 1937. 


Problem of employment:—Coming after 
this brief introductory survey of Czech- 
oslovak economy to what is usually called 
the social problems and activities, I would 
like to deal firstly with the most important 
question falling under this term, i. e. the 


problem of employment which is now facing 
a number of countries in the form of un- 
employment. 


I am glad to say that our country is not 
among them. There is no unemployment 
in, Czechoslovakia. In 1930 more than one 
men and women idle and 
starving and even the illfated boom in the 
last one or two years before the war did not 


make it possible for our economy to absorb 


million were 


them fully again: in 1937 there were, on 
the average, still 400,000 unemployed, the 
industrial employment figure being 10 per 
cent less than in 1929. Now you may go from 
town to town from village to village and you 
would look in vain for an able-bodied person 
who could say that she or he was unable to 
find employment. Our 
faced with the problem of unemployment 
only in the form of shortage of labour. 


country, too, is 


illus- 
figures. In the 
middle of 1946 when they began the pre- 
paration of the Two Year Plan, our eco- 
nomists estimated the additional labour 
needed for the fulfilment of the targets at 
nearly 600,000. That the Plan actually did 
provide these jobs may be seen even from 
the still incomplete figures showing that only 
in the following next twelve months, between 
August Ist, 1946 and August Ist, 1947, 
300,000 people were newly employed, the 
industries and agriculture accounting for 
about 220,000 and 80,000 respectively. Even 
this influx of labour did not, however, cover 
It fell short of the 
recruitment targets by about 3 per cent the 
demand of building industry, foundries 
and furnaces, and mining having been 
satisfied only by 70, 88 and 92 per cent 


respectively. 


Shortage of Labour.—Let me 


trate this by a_ few 


the entire requirements. 


Another set of data relating only to the 
industry in Bohemia and Moravia estimates 
the total recruitments in 1946 and 1947 at 
430,000. Thus, in the end of 1947, the total 
number of persons employed in the industry 
was by 130,000 higher than in 1937, in spite 
of the fact that about 350,000 German 
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industrial workers and employees have been 
transferred after the war to Germany and 
the country’s population came down by 
about one-fifth. 

The Five Year Plan will, according to 
estimates made in 1948, require additional 
labour to the tune of 500,000, the industry 
only needs about a half of this demand. 
Since, however, practically all the labour 
reserves have been already absorbed, it is 
now becoming exceedingly difficult to find 
workers for all the jobs that are waiting for 
them. It is, therefore, necessary to provide 
manpower for the industry by redirecting it 
from other sectors. During the working of 
the Five year Plan, more than 200,000 people 
from the Civil Services, trade, finance and 
agriculture will be thus entering the factories, 
increasing the nation’s productive power 
and diminishing the burden of the administ- 
rative. 

New Wage System.—The task, however, 
is not only to employ and produce but to 
distribute fairly what has been produced. 
And this leads us to the next important 
question of social policy, to that of wages, 
which is now confronting ‘more than onc 
country in the shape of ‘hunger’ wages for 
a considerable part of the working popu- 
lation. 

Before coming to some figures showing 
how the wages of our workers developed in 
the recent years, I would like to say a few 
words about a new wage system whieh is 
being introduced in our industries. 

As you know, the pay scale of the workers 
in Europe is usually differentiated for three 
groups: — skilled un-skilled 


basic workers, 


hands and women; within these broad divi- 
sions, the wage is differentiated for under- 
division defined in terms of age (in case of 
hands and women) or of the years of em- 
ployment (in case of skilled workers). 
Characteristic for this type of pay-scale 
is the fact that the wage is the same for 


group of men—men of the same grade of 
professional training and of about the same 
age. The work which is being done by the 
man is relatively unimportant. This type of 
pay scale was developed during the strugyle 
of the workers for better wage and was con- 
nected with the man for three main reasons: 


(1) The claim to a certain wage had to 
be stated in terms of something fixed, and 
defining it in terms of jobs would have given 
the employers ample opportunity ir 
cheating ; 

(2) in the absence of adequate prot:c- 
tion, the scale of basic wages had to guard 
the worker against a fall in wages at an age 
when his abilities will no longer permit him 
to carry out highly valued jobs; and 

(3) these scales mirrored the fact that 
they were the result of struggle organized in 
the first place by the skilled workers and 
that the employers were inclined to give pre- 
ferential treatment to the employees who 
had more value for them on account of their 
relative scarcity. 

The basic shortcoming of this system con- 
sists in paying unequal wage for the same 
work, or the same wage for unequal work. 
And this, of course, is unjust. Apart from 
that, it results in the factories taking over 
a burden of social relief within their produc- 
tion costs which should reflect the quantity 
of the work done only. The old wage system 
is, therefore, being replaced by one based 
not upon the man but upon the work he is 
doing. This is, however, enabled only by 
the changes in the country’s economic and 
social structure in general which give the 
workers a firm assurance that the reasons 
inducing them in the past to insist upon the 
old way of differentiating the pay-scales no 
longer hold good, the capitalist enterprises 
having been replaced by nationalised corpo- 
rations and the part of the earnings due to 
social considerations having been provided 
for in other non-wage forms. 
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The new wage system is founded upon the 
principle that the basic wage should be 
differentiated according to the demands 
made by the job upon the worker. 1.e, the 
whole set of conditions and circumstances 
making this or that work more or less 


difficult. 


The basis of such a wage system must 
necessarily be a classification of jobs accord- 
ing to their objective ‘difficulty’ or ‘value.’ 
The criteria for ascertaining the same in- 
clude: 

(1) the training, education, experience 
and skill necessary; 

(2) the responsibility for material 
damages and for the health, and lives of 
other workers; 

(3) the exertion of muscles and_ senses 
involved; and 

(4) external influences, such as high or 
low temperatures in humidity, unclean or 
disturbing surroundings and danger of acci- 
dents or illness. 


According to these criteria, the particular 
job is being classified as belonging, to one 
of eight categories; the technicians deputed 
to classify the jobs are working in close co- 
operation with the representatives of the 
workers, especially with trade union office 
bearers and officials. The characteristic jobs 
of the respective branches of industrial pro- 
duction ordered according to the eight cate- 
gories, constitute a State Catalogue of Jobs 
which has been until now provided for a 
part of metal works, foundries, electricity 
and gas works, chemical and rubber indus- 
tries, part of the food industry, wood-work- 
ing, textile and ceramic works. 

For each of the eight groups a wage— 
first, the time wage—is determined. The 
wage for the lowest category of the scale 
must guarantee to the worker an income 
necessary to uphold fully his ability to work 
and a decent standard of living. In the 


last analyses, the basic wage will depend 
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upon the general economic situation in the 
country, while the basis of the wage scale for 
different industries may also vary according 
to their respective importance in the coun- 
try’s economy in general; thus in a period of 
production drive in capital goods the machi- 
nery production may have higher basic wages 
than, say, textile industry and in a period 
of acute shortage of labour in the foundries 
the employment in them may be made more 
attractive to the workers by raising the whole 
wage scale. From the basic wage, i.c., the 
wage of the first category upwards, the 
wage for every further category is by a 
fixed percentage higher than in the preced- 
ing one. Within the possibilities of the 
country’s economy, this percentage must be 
sufficient to provide an incentive encourag- 
ing workers to qualify for and carry out jobs 
requiring higher skill or greater physical 
effort. 


In accordance with these principles and 
after taking into account the existing wage 
level, a new wage scale for the metal in- 
dustry, has been introduced which begins 
with Kes 8,20 (about 13 annas) per hour 
in the first category and goes up by 12 per 
cent in every successive group reaching in 
the highest one an amount of Kes. 18,20 
(i. e. Rs. 1-3/4): 

Category Wage per hour in Kes. 

8,20 
9,20 
10,30 
11,50 
12,90 
14,50 
16,20 
8 18,20 

This scale applies to workers whose wages 
are calculated according to the time spent 
in the factory. In contrast to this time-wage, 
the piece rate is being calculated on the basis 
of a scale about 15 per cent higher. The 
rate is expressed in units of time stating the 
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time necessary to carry out a particular job 
by an average worker under the average 
conditions. To calculate the earnings, the 
number of minutes per piece is multiplied 
by the number of pieces produced and the 
result is, again, multiplied by 1/60 of the 
(piece rate ic., by 15 per cent. higher) 
wage of the category the job belongs to. 
After explaining the principles of the new 
wage system, Ict me sketch the recent deve- 
new 


lopment of earnings, for which the 


system, too, is partly responsible. 


In an average quarter of the year, the 
amount of wages and salaries paid by the 
industry amounted to: 

in 1946 10,1 milliards Kes. 

Rs. 100 crores.) 
1947 12,9 milliards Kes. 
1948 14,3 milliards Kes. 
1949 15,5 milliards Kcs. (about 

Rs. 150 crores). 

In the same period, the number of per- 
sons employed was: 

in 1946 
» 1947 


(about 


” 


1,160,000 
1,270,000 
» 1948 1,350,000 
1949 1,390,000 
Thus, the number of employed persons 
rose by about one fifth and the total carn- 
ings by one half. This indicates an increase 
in individual earnings during the post war 
period to the tune of about 25 per cent. 
Another set of figures pertaining to 
workers’ wages only, shows the differerice 
between the structure of earnings before and 
after the war. First it is necessary to 
equalize the limits of the respective wage 
groups by trebling the pre-war figures, 
because the index of the cost of living rose 
in 1945 as against 1939 by about 200 per 
cent. Accordingly, the limit of the first 
group, 3,000 pre-war Crowns a year will be 
equal to 9,000 postwar Crowns a year and 
so on. Allowing thus for the changes in the 
price level, we receive the following picture: 


” 


In 1937, 24 per cent. workers were receiv- 
ing less than 3,000 Kes a year; in 1948 the 
same group (comprising wages less than 
9,000 Kes, ic. about Rs. 900) accounted 
only for 8 per cent wage earners. 


In 1937, 30 per cent of wage earners were 
getting more than Kes. 3,000 but less than 
6,000 Kes; in 1948, the percentage in this 
group (comprising now wages more than 
Kes. 9,000 but less than Kcs. 18,000, ice. 
Rs. 1,800) went down to 8 per cent. 

In 1937, 26 per cent of workers had 
wages between 6,000 and 9,000 Kes; in 1948, 
the percentage of the same group (covering 
wages between Kes. 18,000 and 27,000 z.e., 


Rs. 27,000) was not more than 14 per cent. 


In 1937, only 10 per cent of workers drew 
wages from Kes. 9,000 upto 12,000; but in 
1948, the same group of wages (from Kes. 
27,000 upto 36,000 ie. Rs. 3,600) com- 
manded 20 per cent of worker. 

And in 1937, 10 per cent of wage earners 
were able to have more than 12,000 a year; 
in 1948, however, this group (of earnings 
above Kes. 36,000) comprised full 50 per 
cent. of workers. 

Thus, the percentage of lower wages (upto 
pre-war Crowns 9,000 of postwar Crowns 
18,000 i.e., Rs. 1,800) decreased from 80 to 
30 per cent; and the percentage of higher 
wages (above prewar Crowns 9,000 or post- 
war Crowns 18,000) increased from 20 to 
70 per cent. 

The index of real wages is now, as already 
mentioned, about 150 as compared with the 
basis of 100 in 1939. 

Now let me review a group of social acti- 
vities which may be conveniently placed 
under the heading of non-wage care for the 
working population. 

Working hours and rest.—Hours of work 
must not exceed eight hours in every twenty 
four or forty eight hours a week. In case of 
emergency, temporary extension of working 
hours may be allowed which, however, must 
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not exceed two hours a day and last more 
than four weeks in a year. In every week, 
each person employed must have at least 32 
consecutive hours of rest. After five hours 
of work (in case of juveniles after four 
hours) at least 15 minutes of rest must be 
granted. 


Paid leave and Recreation.—All persons, 
employed for at least six consecutive months 
have a claim to the following paid leave: 

Ist to 5th year of employment—2 wecks. 

6th to 15th year of employment—3 weeks. 
after the 15th year of employment—4 weeks. 

Furthermore miners and workers working 
under conditions detrimental to their health, 
are given one week of leave in addition, 
while all workers under 18 are entitled to 
3 weeks paid leave. The Trade Union 
Council is organizing the workers’ and 
employees’ stay, at substantially reduced 
prices, in spas and even on the sea coast 
(namely in Poland); in 1947: 82,000 per- 
sons took part; in 1948: 130,000 and; in 
1949: 200,000. 


Safety in work and medical help in fac- 
toties—The State provides for every region 
or town a special factory inspector whose 
chief job is to control and see that all regula- 
tions concerning working conditions (as light, 
space, washrooms, lavatories etc.), are put 
into effect, especially those pertaining to 


safety of work. Apart from that, bigger 
works employ for the designing and main- 
taining the safety arrangements a special 
safety technician. Four hundred and forty 
five factories, have their works doctors who, 
working in the factories’ surgeries, are 
attending cases of illness and accidents, and 
advising management on questions of pro- 
tection of workers’ health. 

Catering in works—In 1948, 540,000 
workers and employees (about 1/6 of the 
total number) and this year already 670,000 
employec| persons (i. ¢., almost 1/5 of the 
total) took their lunches or dinners in works’ 


13 


canteens, the running cost of which are by 
50 per cent. covered by the work or office. 


Housing: —Under the plan for the build- 
ing industry the construction of houses for 
workers undertaken by existing factories or 
to be built in places where new factories are 
to be erected, has a high priority. Until 
now, however, the housing shortage, caused 
by the war time ban on building of houses, 
still continues. The Five Year Plan has laid 
down a target for house building of about 
9.7 million square metres. Since pre-war 
time, Czechoslovakia has a law forbidding 
the house-owner to evict a tenant unless he 
has very serious reason defined by the law; 
in the postwar period, the working popu- 
lation has been much helped by the provi- 
sion that no rents are allowed to exceed the 
amount paid in 1939 although the price 
level in general went up by 200 per cent. 
Now, the rent represents only 5 per cent. in 
the total cost of living of an average work- 
ing class family, as compared with 15 per 
cent. in prewar Czechoslovakia and 10—25 
per cent in other countries at present. 


Arrangements enabling employment of 
women taking care of their households.— 
According to a report published in the 
beginning of this year, about 135 factories 
have nurseries of their own. Apart from 
that, children of working mothers have 
priority in admission to the city and village 
nurseries. Under the Five Year Plan another 
370 factory nurseries are to be set up which 
will accommodate about 18,000 children. 
Furthermore, large co-operative foundries 
are being organized in workers suburbs. 
Creches and foundries are, of course, being 
provided for villages too, the latter usually 
by the co-operatives. 

Special legislation for women and juveniles. 
—Under equal conditions men and women 
receive equal remuneration for equal work. 
Along with this provision the Czechoslovak 
Constitution stipulates that women have the 
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right to special adjustments of working con- 
dition in view of pregnancy, motherhood 
and childwelfare. All employed women are 
by law prevented from working at night 
as well as underground and are entitled to 
receive full pay during 12 weeks of confine- 
ment. There are about 3,000 consultation 
rooms where mothers and children can re- 
ceive medical advice without any charges. 
Workers under 18 can be employed with 
work that is not physically hard only and 
juveniles under 16 are prohibited from 
night-work. 


Social legislation concerning families.— 
All employed parents receive a_ tax-free 
family allowance at the following monthly 
rates. 

(1) Kes. 
(2) Kes. 
(3) Kes. 
(4) Kes. 
(5) Kes. 
{6) Kes. 


150 (about Rs. 15) for one child. 

350 for two children. 

600 for three children. 

900 for four children. 

1,250 for five children. 

1,650 for six children. 

(7) Kes. 2,100 for seven children. 

(8) Kes. 2,600 for eight children. 

(9) Kes. 3,100 for nine children and 

(10) Kes. 3,600 (about Rs. 360) for 10 
children. 


In addition to this, tax relief is being 
granted to tax-payers supporting a family. 
Thus, in case of single persons, the tax-free 
income is Kes. 1,600 (Rs. 160) a month; in 
case of a childless married couple the tax- 
free allowance is increased upto Kes. 2,100; 
in addition to that first child increases this 
amount by Kcs. 600 (Rs. 60), the second 
one by Kes. 700 (Rs. 70), the third one by 
Kes. 1,000 (Rs. 100), the fourth and every 
additional child by Kes. 1,200 (Rs. 120). 
Thus, the income-tax paid by single employ- 
ed person earning Kes. 4,000 a month 
amounts to Kcs. 294 while that of a married 
couple with two children is only Kes. 84 a 
month. 


The budget of the Ministry of Social 


Work.—Which contains the majority of the 
expenditure in connection with social services 
so far as they are paid directly by the Ex- 
chequer, amounts to 10 per cent of the 
whole of the expenditure listed in State 
budget. 

The majority of the social activities ze- 
viewed so far may be characterized as con- 
cerning the man when he is working, or in 
relation to his work. Now we come to the 
main provisions of our social policy con- 
cerning man when he is not working—to the 
National Insurance Scheme. National Insu- 
rance, developing the pre-war social insu- 
rance which pertained to employed persons 
only, provides social insurance services for 
all people personally working, i.e. apart 
from workers and employees, for peasants, 
craftsmen, lawyers, doctors, artists and even 
wives working in their own households. 


A person is entitled to benefit if and 
because he loses his earning capacity; as 
a principle sickness or old age as such do 
not constitute the right to claim an_allo- 
wance. The rate of benefit (as well as 
that of contribution) is being determined 
by means of a basis of assessment, this 
being all the income which the insured 
person derives from his or her work. The 
basis, however, cannot exceed Kes. 2,400 a 
week, i. €., an amount about three times 
the average employed person’s income. 


Sickness Insurance Benefit.—includes, 
first of all, medical treatment (both at home 
and in hospitals, of surgeries and sanatoria) 
for the insured person as well as his depen- 
dants; the treatment covered by the insu- 
rance includes also dental care, treatment 
in cases of maiming, disfigurement and 
sterility. The medical service is organized 
on the principle of free choice among doctors 
working under contract with the insurance 
institution. 


The scale of sickness benefit extends, ac- 
cording to the respective “basis of assess 
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ment”, from Kes. 15 to Kes. 159 a day and 
amounts, in the average, to about one half of 
the insured person’s income. The benefit is 
being paid beginning with the day on which 
the insured person ceases to receive his 
wages and salary (the employees are, for 
instance, entitled to full payment from their 
employers for the first six weeks of illness) 
and the payment is continued for the whole 
period of incapacity for work, upto a limit 
of one year. In addition, after three months 
the benefit is increased by 10 per cent and 
after six months by 15 per cent. of the ori- 
ginal rate. 


In case of maternity the insured women 
or female member of the family of another 
insured person is entitled to free medical 
assistance and to the services of a midwife, 
or a treatment in a maternity home. Further- 
more, she receives a layette (or money 
granted in lieu thereof) and a special (ma- 
ternity) grant of Kes. 2,500 which amount 
to three times the average weekly income 
of an employed person. 


An insured woman (or female dependant 
on another insured person) who cares for 
at least one child, will be, in case of sickness, 
provided with a domestic servant or a cash 
compensation paid in lieu thereof. The 
payment of this benefit begins on the 15th 
day of illness and is continued during the 
time of illness, upto one year. 


Surviving dependants of a deceased in- 
sured person are paid a funeral grant at a 
uniform rate of Kes. 5,000 (i.e. about six 
times the average weekly earnings). 

Pension Insurance Benefit—A person 
above 60 (if insured for the last twenty 
years) or 65 is entitled to old age pension 
consisting of a basic rate of Kcs. 168 a week 
(i. e. about 1/5 of the average earning of an 
insured person) and, in general, of an addi- 
tional rate of 28 per cent of the average 
weekly earnings received after 20 years of 
insurance and further 0.8 per cent for each 
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individual year. The pension must not ex- 
ceed 85 per cent. of the average earnings 
but is not allowed to fall under Kes. 192 
a week, i.e., about 1/4 of the average weck- 
ly income of an employed person. In case 
of miners the minimum and maximum rates 
are 30 and 90 per cent, respectively and 
they are treated preferentially in other 
respects too. 


In the case of loss of earning power or 
reduction of the same to less than one-half 
as a result of permanent infirmity a disabi- 
lity pension, calculated on the same basis as 
that of old ages, is being paid. 


To a wife of an insured man who is either 
not capable of doing her usual work in the 
household or has reached an age of 65 a 
wives pension will be paid at a rate of Kes. 
6,000 (i.e. Rs. 600) a year. 

Widows pension is being paid uncondi- 
tionally for a period of one year; after that, 
to a widow who has lived in marriage with 
the insured person for at least 15 years or 
is disabled or has completed 45th year of 
age or cares for at least one child of the 
insured person. The amount of this benefit 
will be 70 per cent. of the old age or dis- 
ability benefit (which would belong to the 
insured person) if the widow is above 45 
or cares for at least one child of the insured 
person, or 50 per cent. in all other cases; it 
must not, however, fall below Kcs. 168 a , 
week. According to the same principles, a 
pension for unmarried wife is granted, pro- 
vided she has lived together with the insured 
person for at least ten years or three years 
if she is mother of his child. 

Orphans pensions are payable to totally 
orphaned or partly orphaned children not 
in mother’s care; as a rule they are being 
granted upto 16 years of age, but in case 
the child is undergoing vocational training, 
the paying of the pension may be extended 
upto 25 years of age. The pension will be 
at a rate of 1/2 of the old or disability 
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benefit and not less than Kes. 120 a week. 

In respect of children depending upon 
their living for a pensioner’s income, a 
special children’s allowance is granted at the 
rate of the family allowance payable in res- 
pect to children of employed persons. 


An industrial accident pension amounts, 
if the accident has caused total incapacity 
for work, to 2/3 of the income. In case of 
the accident having caused only a partial 
incapacity, the rate of pension will be re- 
duced in proportion to the degree of the 
remaining capacity for work; it must not, 
however, fall under 20 per cent of amount 
paid in case of a full disability. 


A marriage grant is being paid at a rate 
of Kes. 5,000. i.e., more than six times the 
average weekly income. 

To uninsured Czechoslovak citizens who 
are above 65 or are infirm and in need of 
assistance, a social pension will be granted 
to replace the previous undignified and 
humiliating private assistance to the poor. 
The pension will amount to Kes. 168 
(Rs. 17) a week; when paid to a married 
or unmarried couple it will amount to Kes. 
252 (Rs. 25); when paid to an orphaned 
child, it will amount to Kes. 120 (Rs. 12/-) 
a week. 

Contributions.—to be paid are determin- 
ed separately for sickness and pension in- 
For the first one, the contribution 
amounts, in case of employed persons to 6.8 
per cent. of income, in case of civil servants 
to 5 per cent and in case of self-employed 
persons to 6.7 per cent. The contribution 
for the pension and accident insurance 
together will be paid at a rate of 11 per cent 
from the insured persons income. The in- 
sured employed person is paying one half 
of the total contribution, the other half being 
contributed by his employer; this arrange- 
ment is, however, only temporary because 
the National Insurance Act contains a pro- 
vision according to which the whole contri- 


surance, 
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bution will be paid by the employer only. 
Other sources of funds are subsidies from 
the Exchequer; in the next six years they 
will amount to Kes. 54,000,000. 

In the financial provisions an interesting 
principle of modern social insurance finds 
The rates of benefit will be in 
the long run automatically adapted to the 


expression. 


In this way, the amount paid 
linked to the 


living costs. 


in form of benefits — is 


national income. Consequently, the total 
expenditure is always covered from 
current results of nation’s work. The 


insured person is not paying contribution to 
accumulate capital out of which the pen- 
sions for him will be paid in future; on the 
contrary, by his contribution he is providing 
funds for the pensions currently paid and 
his pensions will be in future paid by those 
earning and producing at that time. Thus, 
no accumulation of substantial reserves is 
necessary. 

The Total Amount.—to be redistributed 
by the National Insurance is for the current 
year estimated at about 13 per cent of the 
national income, the pre-war figure amount- 
ing only to 8 per cent. I would like to sum 
up in a few words what I have been trying 
to tell you in the course of this talk. 


I began with a survey of Czechoslovak 
economy because I wanted to draw your 
attention to the necessity of approaching 
the ‘social’ policy via the economic one. To 
our mind the ‘social’ questions are essentially 
economic questions and we, accordingly, 
believe that they can be successfully tackled 
only from their economic side. 

In the next two chapters concerning em- 
ployment and wage-policy, I wanted to show 
you how these problems cease to be ‘social’ 
in the sense of something involving charity 
or undesired help. If they are treated as 


social in the sense of something concerning 
the organisation and working of the society 
es a whole, i.e. if treated as questions of the 
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economic basis of the society’s existence and 
tackled with the help of economic system 
based upon abolishing the capitalists and 
of an comprehensive Economic Plan. 

In the further two chapters dealing with 
non-wage care for working population & 
National Insurance I tried to point out how 
the safe economic basis and the founding 
of the economy upon the social ownership 
of means of production make it possible to 
give a much higher part of the national in- 
come for satisfying the social needs in the 
narrower sense of the word. 

The net result of this kind of approach 
to the full 
ment, wages 
in the standard of living, fast developing 
of the care for working population and a 


social problems is employ- 


continuous rise in and 
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Mr. L. R. Philips representative of the 
British Council in India read a paper giving 
a lucid account of the welfare work in the 
United Kingdom at the third meeting of 
the Symposium, 29, 1949, at 
10 a.m. 

The earliest social services in Britain were 
provided by various religious orders, aug- 
mented in mediaeval times by the manor 
houses and Merchant and Craft Guilds, who 
took upon themselves as part of their dutics 
and responsibilities the care of the sick and 
destitute. 

This custom fell into disuse with the de- 
cay of the feudal system and the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and for a long period 
very little was done towards the alleviation 
of distress among those who lacked the 
means to help themselves. 

By the end of the sixteenth century vag- 
rancy and destitution had increased so much 
that it had become imperative to find some 
substitute forthe old system. In 1601, there- 
fore, the Poor Law Act was passed, which, 
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substantial bettering of the conditions of 
pe yple unable to work. 

And however humble we may feel among 
the big nations of the world we are 
rather proud to say that in the re- 
latively small country of ours we have 


solved some of the most important economi 
and social problems of today and, in spite 
of the many difficulties facing us and all the 
hard day-to-day work to be done, we are 
laying the foundations for solving the big 
problems of tomorrow, concerned directly 


with the building up of a socialist society 
which, as we firmly believe, will make the 


life of man happier and richer. 


There were interesting questions and 
answers after Mr. Pokorney’s paper 
SERVICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
by making it incumbent upon the local 


authorities to provide for the sick, the needy 
and the homeless from local rates, establish- 
ed the principle that the care of the poor 
was a necessary part of the social organi- 
sation of the State. 

Full understanding or acceptance of this 
principle was naturally enough very slow, 
and the greatest contribution to the social 
services during the next two hundred years 
came not from the State but from private 
sources. The eighteenth century, while wit- 
nessing a striking evolution in scientific and 
the birth 
humanitarianism in politics, was remark- 
able more for the achievements of philan- 
thropists and evangelists than for any mea- 
sures of State-inspired reform. 

During the eighteenth century—between 
1720 and 1750—eleven of London’s great 


social outlook leading to of 


voluntary hospitals were founded, as well as 
37 in the provinces and nine in Scotland. In 
the educational field, the Charity Schools, 


established mainly through the Society for 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge, did some 
excellent work; while the Sunday Schools, 
founded in 1780, began their fight against 
illiteracy by teaching, reading, writing and 
sometimes “cyphering,” as well as, religious 
At this time too, the work of the 
pioneers in preventive medicine—men, for 
instance, such as Dr. Richard Mead, Dr. 
John Pringle and Dr. James Lind—succeed- 
ed in bringing about much-needed sanitary 
reforms in the army, the navy, and to a lesser 


doctrine. 


extent in industrial undertakings. 
Industrial Revolution and After.—These 
innovations and reforms were progressive for 
their time. But they proved inadequate, as 
did the old Poor Law, to stem the tide of 
the distress loosed by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The Industrial Revolution was the 
force that drove the social services forward 
in the nineteenth century, at first slowly and 
despite opposition, guided by _ the 
efforts of 


isolated men and women 
outraged by the effects of condi- 
tions in mines and factories upon the 


lives of those who worked in them. Later, 
as public apathy towards the management 
of domestic affairs and suspicion of State 
interference grew less, and the value of the 
services to the community became obvious 
to all, a growing measure of State support 
became possible. 

There was nothing uniform about the 
early development of the social services. 
Like most British institutions, they grew up 
at different speeds and with a different pat- 
tern—their new growth was impelled more 
by some pressing need or by some visionary 
idea than by any obligation felt to imple- 
ment a set and finished plan. Thus, in 


some of the services notably those connected 
with industrial health and welfare, State 
intervention took place at a comparatively 
carly stage, so that voluntary provision be- 
came supplementary, and subject to a cer- 
In other 
fields such as education and, later, mater- 


tain amount of statutory control. 
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nity and child welfare, the State and private 
organisations continued for years as equal 
or almoxt equal partners. The law gave 
local authorities power to organise and ope- 
rate services, but it did not compel them to 
do so, and as a general rule voluntary associ- 
ations were given every encouragement, in- 
cluding grants from the public purse, to 
carry on their work. 

An Act of 1802 marked the beginning of 
factory legislation, and in 1833, the first 
substantial factory act was passed. This act 
limited hours of work for children and set 
up a national system of inspection. The Act 
of 1847 set a maximuwin of ten hours a day 
on women’s as well as children’s work; 
Act of 1844 had _ intro 
duced the first safety measures. {The scope 
of all these early acts was limited to certain 
factories, mainly textile.) The first Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, making the pay- 
ment of compensation for accidents at work 
compulsory and an employer’s liability, was 
passed in 1897. 

The early factory acts prescribed for em- 
ployed children a certain minimum number 
of hours’ education each week. Successive 
acts increased this minimum until it was no 
longer necessary in view of the raising of the 
age limit below which employment was 
illegal and the introduction of compulsory 
education. 

The State began to take an active part 
in education in 1870 when the School Board 
Act provided for the setting-up of schools 
in areas where the voluntary societies, which 
had been receiving State grants since 1833, 
had not already established them. By the 
end of the century when, in 1899, the 
Board of Education was created, elementary 
education had become compulsory and free 
and available to every child. 

Environmental health services were com- 
paratively early recognised as matters for 
official action. The first true sanitary mea- 
sure, the Public Health Act of 1848, was 


meanwhile the 
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passed just over a hundred years ago. In 
the personal health services, on the other 
hand, the voluntary aspect has remained 
uppermost until the present day. Voluntary 
hospitals under their own managemect 
existed side by side with municipal hospitals 
under the management of the local authori- 
ties, until the coming into force in 1946 
of the National Health Service Act, both 
making their own and distinctive contri- 
butions to the welfare of the community as a 
whole. 

This historical development has made for 
a wider variety of provision, with a  con- 
sequently greater element of choice in the 
services than would otherwise have been 
possible. It has also made for greater flexi- 
bility both in administration and in opera- 
tion, so that when improvements become 
necessary they can be made without entire- 
ly dislocating the service or services con- 
cerned. 

Twentieth Century.—Even before the first 
World War, it had become = generally 
accepted that social services should not be 
regarded as a form of charity, but rather 
as one of the natural benefits available to 
citizens of a civilised state ranking equally 
with defence, justice and law and order. By 
1911, form had been given to this accept- 
ance by the passing of the first Old age Pen- 
sions Act (1908) and National Insurance 
Act (1911); and the foundations of the 
modern system were laid. 

Since that date, steady progress has been 
made in all branches of the social services. 
Stimulated by the experiences of the first 
World War, which like all wars aggravated 
existing social problems and created new 
ones, the State increased its powers and 
pushed ahead with the development of those 
services which might help to solve them. 
It was during the inter-war years that State 
support for the maternity and infant welfare 
services began to make itself felt. Between 
the passing of the Maternity and Child 
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Welfare Act in 1918, which gave local 
authorities power to provide clinics and 
similar services, and the outbreak of the 
second World War, the number of Mater- 
nity and infant welfare centres increased 
enormously. So did the number of mid- 
wives, Maternity nurses and health visitors, 


until it was reckoned in 1938 that 
95 per cent. of all babies born 
in England and Wales’ were _ visited 
at least once during the first year of 


their lives, while a slightly smaller proportion 
received regular visits. 
numbers was accompanied all the time by 
heightened standards, so that there were 
not only many more but also much better- 
trained people to look after the health and 
general welfare of mothers and young 
children, 

These years also saw the establishment of 
day nurseries and nursery classes for children 
under the statutory school age, so that chil- 
dren whose mothers were for one reason or 
another unable to look after them need not 
suffer from neglect; they saw the provision 
of special schools for handicapped children, 
so that these children should have a chance 
of making something of their lives; they saw 
the expansion of the school medical services 
and the growing provision of free milk and 
meals in schools, so that children whose 
parents were unable to provide for them in 
these ways should not thereby be deprived * 
of the medical attention and nourishment 
necessary to their age. Finally they saw 
efforts made to improve the State primary 
and elementary schools, and to provide 
some sort of further education for those 
young people obliged to leave school too 
young. The Education Act of 1918 raised 
the upper age of compulsory attendance at 
school to the end of the term in which the 
pupil reached his fourteenth birthday; it 
charged the local education authorities 


This increase in 


with the duty of providing advanced in- 
struction and practical training for older 
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children in senior departments or central 


schools; and it made provision for the 


compulsery atten- 


establishment of part-time 
dance at day continuation schools for boys 
and girls between 14 and 18 who had given 
up full-time schooling, although the post- 


war depression stood in the way of the full 


implementation of this part of the Act. The 


determination, however, to see it put into 


gencral operation remained 


Nor was it only the children who bene- 
fited from the post-war awareness of what 
was due to the ordinary citizen in a civilised 
State. 1919 1939, the State 
through the local authorities assumed ad- 
either 


Between and 


ditional and specific responsibilities 
directly, or indirectly by financial support} 
for the care of the blind, the crippled and 
the chronically unfit. Steps were taken to 
deal more effectively and humanely with 
socially significant diseases, such as mental 
disorder or deficiency, tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases To take one example 
only: between 1912 when local authorities 
had permissive powers to establish dispen- 
saries and sanatoria for patients suffering 
from tuberculosis, and 1938 when for seven 
tcen years (since the passing of the Public 
Health (Tuberculosis) Act, 1921) they had 
been obliged to do so, the number of beds 
provided had increased from about 5,000 
to 30,000, and a comprehensive dispensary 
service had been established, which included 
the provision of dental treatment, héme 
nursing and the supply of extra nourishment 
for patients living at home 


Advances made in curative services such 
as these were matched by developments in 
the preventive and general services. The 
whole question of working conditions in 
factories came under review, and in 1937 
a new Factory Act was passed to raise the 
health, safety and welfare standards. Miners’ 
welfare was inaugurated on a national scale 
while some of the larger commercial com- 
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panics began to extend their own welfare 
services and to create new ones. The prac- 
tice of appointing full-time or part-time 
doctors and nurses for supervisory duties 
in factories and workshops began, for in- 
stance, to be much more widely adopted. 


Other important milestones in the inter- 
war period were the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 
and the Unemployment Act, 1934 which set 
up the Unemployment assistance Board (later 
to become the National Assistance Board). 


Between 1919 and 1939, 
houses were built and a promising start 
was made with slum clearance and the alle- 
viation and prevention of overcrowding. 
Moreover the idea of town and country 
planning as a prerequisite to the proper dis- 
persal of the people throughout the country 
was beginning to gain acceptance. By 
setting up the Barlow Commission in 1939 
to study the whole question of the distribu- 
tion of the industrial population from a 
social and economic standpoint, the State 
showed its determination that development 
in future should proceed in a way likely to 
benefit the health and happiness of the 
greatest number of people, and that the 
poilation of the countryside should cease. 

Thus by 1939, the social services included 
a number of public medical services, e¢.g., 
the maternity and child welfare services, the 
school medical services, the industrial wel- 
fare services, services for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, services for the preven- 
tion and treatment of diseases which deeply 
allect the community, such as tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases, voluntary and _ local 
authority services and nursing and mid- 
wifery State-provided or State- 
aided education for children up to and 
including the age of fourteen; a national 
health insurance system; old age pensions; 
poor relief; and provision for the control 
and subsidisation of housing and the super- 


four million 


Services; 
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vision of town planning. This system of 
social services was good, judged by the 
standards of the time. It had, however, its 
defects; it was not comprehensive and there 
were gaps and inadequacies. 


None of these services were imposed by 
the State upon an unwilling public. All of 
them were the result of co-operative effort 
between the successive Governments and the 
people whom they governed. As the new 
ideas were born and translated into reality, 
there was no attempt to destroy the spirit 
of voluntary service which had in many cases 
inspired them. Where voluntary organi- 
sations were doing good work, they were 
encouraged to continue, whether it was in 
school, hospital, or factory, or in the pro- 
vision of houses. It was the function of the 
State to supplement the services and provide 
financial assistance, to see that they were 
brought within the reach of every citizen, to 
ensure that the necessary standards were 
maintained, and to hold a balance so that 
the needs of everyone should be considered 
and as far as possible should be met. 


Post War Planning.—The same combined 
purpose is behind new legislation placed on 
the Statute Book since 1944 to extend the 
scope and increase the benefits of the social 
services and to bring them into a more co- 
ordinated, comprehensive and so more effi- 


cient whole. And a further step forward 
has been taken by the State in accepting 
increased direct responsibility. 


Some of the outlines for this planned ex- 
pansion were drawn during and because of 
the second World War, when for the second 
time within thirty years the unsettled and 
peculiar conditions of a wartime existence 
focussed attention upon the weaknesses and 
gaps in the existing system and stimulated 
the desire to extend and improve it. The 
problemis of evacuation showed, for instance, 
that there were considerable inequalities 
between some of the medical services pro- 
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vided in the town and in the country, and 
that many country places were still inade- 
quately served. The call-up of young men 
into the army showed that in spite of pro- 
gress since the first World War, there was 
still much to be desired in the standard of 
their physical fitness and of their intellectual 
attainments, and that the need to extend the 
school-leaving age and to provide further 
education as well as extra opportunities for 
physical training was an imperative one. 
The six years’ standstill in housebuilding 
accompanied by the destructive effect of air 
bombardment swept away all the good 
effects of the pre-war campaign against the 
slums and overcrowding and left behind it 
a shortage of housing accommodation un- 
equalled after the first World War. 


No time was lost in introducing measures 
aimed at combating these and other weak- 
nesses—at bridging these and other gaps. 
Some of these measures were purely tem- 
porary and ended with the ending of the 
war. Some have passed permanently into 
the social service system. The national 
nutrition schemes, which supply free or 
cheap milk and vitamin supplements to 
mothers and young children, and meals to 
many more school-children than ever before 
are, for instance, to go on. Similarly the 
practice, adopted during the war by the 
Minister of Health and certain of the local 
authorities, of employing Welfare Officers 
to be responsible for the welfare of those 
evacuated is continuing for the benefit of 
other children and old people. 


And these measures were only a part of 
the constructive work done during the war 
years. It was during these years that the 
idea of social security for all “from cradle 
to grave” was first given expression under 
official auspices in the now famous Beve- 
ridge Report on “Social Insurance and 
Allied Services” published in 1942. Its re- 
commendations rested on three assumptions: 
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(a) a system of children’s allowances; 

(6) comprehensive health and rehabilita- 
tion services for all; 

(c) the avoidance of mass unemployment. 


It laid down three main principles: 


(1) that future proposals should be 
guided, not fettered by the past; 

(2) that the organisation of social insu- 

rance should be treated as one part 

only of a comprehensive policy of 


social progress; and 


wo 


(3) that social security must be achieved 
by co-operation between the indivi- 
dual and the State. 


The project of a new national health 
service was first discussed and presented to 
the public in a White Paper (Cmd. 6502, 
February, 1944) for its consideration and 
its views. The educational system of the 
country came again under review, with the 
result that a new Education Act (1944) was 
passed (effective April, 1945) raising the 
school-leaving age to fifteen (effective 
April, 1947) and providing for a subsequent 
advance to sixteen and making other far- 
reaching and progressive reforms. And it 
was during the war that preliminary steps 
were taken to see that the mistakes made 
in the housing programme and the policy 
of town and country planning after the first 
World War were not repeated in a second 
post-war world. 


A Comprehensive System.—Since the end 
of the Second World War, many of these 
outlines have been filled in by legislation. 
The Family Allowances Act 1945 (effective 
August, 1946), the National Insurance (In- 
dustrial Injuries) Act, 1946 (effective 5th 
July, 1948) and the National Insurance Act, 
1946 (fully effective 5th July, 1948), were 
all based on the proposals in the Beveridge 
Report. The Education Act, 1946 clarified 
and extended certain parts of the 1944 Act, 
so that its provisions could be carried out 


more quickly and easily in a still unsettled 
world. The National Health Service Act, 
1947 (also effective 5th July, 1948) esta- 
blished the machinery for operating the new 
health services, while the New Towns Act, 
1946 and the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947 (effective 1st July 1948) created 
the conditions necessary for rebuilding 
Britain in a national and ordered way. 


Finally, the National Assistance Act, 1948 
provides for assistance to the needy as a 
right, and removes the last traces of the old 
Poor Law, whilst the Children Act, 1948, 
provides for the better care of and a more 
equal chance in life for, the child who lacks 
normal parental care. These acts also took 
effect on 5th July, 1948. 


In some of these Acts, the pattern sug- 
gested in the original discussions has been 
closely followed, but with increased benefits. 
In others, and particularly in the National 
Health Service Act, very considerable 
changes have been made. But in all cases 
the basic idea has remained the same—that 
every child or citizen of Britain, whatever 
the circumstances of his birth, shall be assur- 
ed freedom from insecurity, anxiety and 
want and equal opportunities in regard to 
health, education and employment. 


Naturally, this new comprehensive system 
of social services cannot begin to show its 
full effect at once. Naturally there will 
still be a few gaps to be filled and opportuni- 
ties for further improvement, and more may 
show themselves as time goes on. But what 
has already been done is enough to show 
that in Britian the spirit of social progress 
is active and vital, and that its aim is to 
secure, with their help and their co-opera- 
tion, the general well-being and happiness 
of the country’s citizens. 


An interesting and lively discussion follow- 
ed Mr. Phillips’ paper. 
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AUSTRALIA'S SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMME. 


At 5 p.m. on the same day (29th December 
1949) Miss Nell J. Cameron, Australian 
observer at the Conference, described social 
welfare programmes in her country at the 
resumed meeting of the symposium on 
“Social Work Abroad”. 


Certain features of Australia and Austra- 
lian life have influenced the social develop- 
ment of the country to give it an individual 
character. Both history and geography 
have combined from the beginning to em- 
phasise the importance of the governing 
authority. This fact needs to be understood 
in order to see the present day relationship 
of the social services provided by Common- 
wealth, State, Municipal and _ voluntary 
agencies. 


The first settlements in Australia were 
followed slowly by the growth of small com- 
munities at widely separated points in the 
Commonwealth. These eventually became 
organised into the six States, each having 
clearly defined boundaries and a form of 
self-government modelled closely on that of 
the United Kingdom. Thus federation in 
1901 was really the fusion into one nation 
of a people already enjoying the advantages 
ot well organised and efficient government, 
and of a people to whom the government 
was from the very early days a main source 
of supply and to which their minds turned 
inevitably when a social problem arose. 


Many of the experiments in social service 
which had earned Australia its reputation 
of being at the beginning of this century 
“The social laboratory of the world,” were 
developed in the six States during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The Federal 
Constitution of 1901 was for the most part 
drawn up by men who had been prominent 
in State affairs, and while it conferred upon 
the new Federal Parliament certain powers 





to legislate for the peace, order and good 
government of the Commonwealth, the 
States remained autonomous and retained 
authority to pass laws, having force in their 
own territories. In the Constitution, specific 
federal powers in the social welfare field 
were confined to quarantine and _ invalid 
and old age pensions, but a further power to 
grant financial assistance to any State on 
prescribed conditions was given, and it has 
been largely used in the field of public 
health, 


Thus, very important functions relating 
to health, education, child welfare, delin- 
quency, factory legislation, workmen’s com- 
pensation and community services were 
State responsibilities. This still applies, and 
the States spend annually, large sums of 
money on maternal and infant welfare, on 
all forms of education, on public health, on 
institutions for children, old people, and 
the mentally ill, on relief, housing, and many 
general forms of social services. 


An outline of the services given by Com- 
monwealth, State, Municipal and voluntary 
agencies will perhaps give some conceptior. 
of the inter-related pattern of social service 
in Australia today. 


The developing Role of the Common- 
wealth Since Federation, the Common- 
wealth Government has taken an increasing 
interest in social services and its welfare 
policy may be said to be truly national in 
outlook, character and scope. The first 
Federal social service was the old age pen- 
sion, which began to operate in 1909 and 
was followed in 1910 by the introduction 
of invalid pensions. These pensions replaced 
schemes in States such as New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland, which had already 
legislated for old age pensions. In 1912 came 
maternity allowances to provide assistance 
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for mothers in meeting the costs involved 
at a birth. After this there was a period 
of more than 25 years when very little was 
achieved as far as the Federal Government 
was concerned, though several of the States 
were active in adding social measures to 
their statute books. 


From 1939 there has been a very great 
extension of Commonwealth activity in 
social services, and Australia has shown the 
same surge of interest in social services that 
has been making itself vitally felt in so many 
other countries of the world. Much of the 
planning and advice on this activity has 
been supplied by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Social Security, which Parlia- 
ment established for this purpose, and the 
reports of this committee have been, as it 
were, blue prints for Australia’s social securi- 
ty programme. In 1941 Child Endowment 
was introduced, followed by a Widow’s 
Pension Scheme in 1942. In 1943 came a 
new from of Maternity Allowance and also 
Funeral Benefits for old age and invalid 
pensioners, and in 1944 an Unemployment 
and Sickness Benefit Act was passed. 


Because there was some question as to 
the validity of these services under the con- 
stitution, and because the Commonwealth 
Government wished to legislate on an ex- 
panding number of other social services, a 
referendum was held in 1946 seeking power 
to alter the constitution. A majority of elec- 
tors in a majority of states voted in favour 
of the social services question in the refer- 
endum and this placed beyond doubt the 
power of the Commonwealth Parliament to 
provide a wide range of social services. This 
power is not exclusive to the Commonwealth 
but may be exercised concurrently by the 
various States. This position, however, is 
governed by section 109 of the Constitution 
which provides, in effect, that where there 
is any inconsistency between the laws of the 
Commonwealth and those of the States in 


relation to any joint field, the laws of the 
Commonwealth shall prevail. 


Administration of Federal Services.—-The 
Commonwealth Department of Social Servi- 
ces is responsible for the administration of 
the legislation covering :— 


(1) Maternity Allowances. 

(2) Child Endowment. 

(3) Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 
4) Widows’ Pensions. 

5) Age pensions. 

6) Invalid Pensions. 

7) Funeral Benefits. 

Maternity allowances provide a lump sum 
payment to mothers in Australia to help 
them meet some of the expenses associatcd 
with the birth of children. 

Chiid endowment, a form of family alio- 
wance, provides a weekly payment on behalf 
of all children under 16 years of age except 
one in each family. It is generally assumed 
that wages are fixed in Australia with regard 
to the needs of a man, his wife and one 
child, and child endowment represents an 
attempt to give equal advantage to children 
in larger families. 

Unemployment and Sickness benefits are 
paid to individuals who through unemploy- 
ment, sickness or accident, suffer temporary 
loss of their regular earnings. 

A large number of women, deprived of 
the support of their husbands, are helped 
by means of widows’ pensions. These 
benefits provide a regular allowance for 
legal widows but also for deserted and 
divorced wives and women whose husbands 
are in gaols or mental hospitals. Widows 
with the care of young children generally 
receive a higher allowance than _ these 
without. 

Age pensions provide for the security of 
men over 65 years of age and women 
over 60 years and invalid pensions are 
available to men and women permanently 
incapacitated for work or permanently blind. 
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A special Funeral Benefit is paid to persons 
responsible for the charges of burial of these 
two latter types of pensioners. 


Early in 1948, the government announced 
the details of a new rehabilitation scheme 
which provides for the rehabilitation includ- 
ing treatment, vocational training and place- 
ment in employment of certain groups of 
people suffering from disabilities. Invalid 
pensioners and unemployment and sickness 
beneficiaries are among the groups to whom 
the scheme extends. As a _ temporary 
measure this scheme is being organised by 
the Department of Post-war Reconstruction 
and it will revert later to the Department 
of Social Services with whom responsibility 
for its administration rests. 


Prior to June 1947, these various social 
services were covered by many different 
Acts. With the passage of time, certain 
portions of the existing legislation had 
become obsolete whilst differing provisions 
in sections of a somewhat similar character 
in the Acts relating to the various benefits 
had produced confusion and anomalies. 
For these reasons, Parliament passed the 
Social Services Consolidation Act, which 
aimed to eliminate obsolete sections, remove 
anomalies, amalgamate certain sections of 
the administration and generally to moder- 
nise the legislation. At the same time the 
Government took advantage of the op- 
portunity to provide substantial increases in 
the rates of invalid and age pensions, wives’ 
allowances and widows’ pensions, and to 
liberalise and improve many of the existing 
provisions. 


Mention should also be made of the fact 
that in 1943, after the Commonwealth and 
New Zealand Government had completed 
an agreement the Parliaments of both coun- 
tries passed an Act establishing reciprocity in 
connection with invalid and age pensions, 
and this year it has been extended to include 
the other main benefits, This agreement 
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marks an interesting development in inter- 
dominion relations and many visualise the 
extension of such mutually beneficial ar- 
rangements with other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The first tentative steps 
concerning this were taken in May 1947 
when an Empire Conference was held in 
London to consider and explore such 
matters. 


Certain other Social Services are adminis- 
tered by the Commonwealth Department 
of Health which has numerous and impor- 
tant functions. These include the admini- 
stration of the Hospital Benefits Act, the 
Tuberculosis Act, the Pharmaceutical Bene- 
fits Act, and the National Health Service 
Act. 


The Hospital benefits provided under the 
Hospital Benefits Act of 1945 result from an 
agreement between the States and the Com- 
monwealth by which a subsidy is paid for 
each bed occupied in any public or approved 
private hospital. Thus a citizen is entitled 
to treatment in a public hospital without fee 
and, if treated elsewhere, the cost to him is 
reduced by the amount of the benefit. 


The Tuberculosis Act of 1948 makes 
provision for the Commonwealth to reim- 
burse the States for the Capital expenditure 
and maintenance of facilities and services 
for the diagnosis, treatment and control 
of tuberculosis. It also sets up an Advisory 
Council to advise the Minister on standards 
and general needs in this matter. In addition, 
finance is available to the State Health 
Departments to provide allowances for 
sufferers from tuberculosis and their depen- 
dants. These allowances are in addition to 
invalid pension payments granted to tuber- 
culous persons and the aim of the allowances 
is to increase income to an amount sufficient 
to induce the sufferer to cease work and 
undertake treatment. 

A Pharmaceutical Benefits Act providing 
free medicines for all persons ordinarily 
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resident in Australia has been passed but 
is as yet (October, 1949) only operating tu 
a limited extent. 

Another social service which is the 
concern of the Department of Health is the 
promotion of national fitness. A National 
Fitness Council was set up by the Common- 
wealth Parliament in 1938, providing for 
grants to State National Fitness Councils 
which, it was mutually agreed, should be 
set up by the State Governments to promote 
the physical, mental and spiritual fitness of 
citizens. In 1941 a National Fitness Act 
was passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment to ensure greater permanence to the 
movement. Financial and other assistance, 
is also made to the universities to establish 
and maintain training facilities for physical 
education instruction. Frequent conferences 
of Commonwealth and State leaders are 
held and, through the appointment of 
Commonwealth National Fitness Officers, 


coordination is ensured. 
The Department of Health is also interes- 


ted in the care of the pre-school child and, 
in any account of social services, this should 
be mentioned. Realising the need for greater 
cffort throughout Australia for the care of 
the growing child, especially during this 
period, the Commonwealth Government 
decided to give a lead by making possible 
a demonstration of practical methods in the 
care of the pre-school child. It therefore, 
established in 1938 in each capital city a 
demonstration centre and secured the co- 
operation of the Federal organisation of the 
Kindergarten Union which operates under 
the title of “The Australian Association for 
Pre-School Child Development.” Suitable 
land was secured in each capital city and 
the necessary structures were built. These 
centers are known throughout Australia as 
the Lady Gowrie Child Centres. The ad- 
ministration of these centres is under the 
direction of the local Kindergarten Union 
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but the employment of staff and the techni- 
cal methods used are subject to the approvai 
of the Commonwealth Department of 
Health. Along with this educational 
practice, there is carried on a study of the 
physiological requirements of the child and 
of the interaction between the physical and 
mental health under varying conditions. 
The medical work at each of the State 
centres is pursued on a uniform basis, the 
scheme being directed from the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy, a part of the Depart- 
ment of Health, where parallel investiga- 
tions on the laboratory side are undertaken. 
With the exception of maternity allowances, 
Child Endowment, Hospital Benefits and 
pharmaceutical benefits, all pensions and 
benefits are subject to a means test. 


Mention should be made briefly of several 
other Commonwealth services. There is the 
Commonwealth Employment Service which 
was set up in 1946 to provide employees and 
employers with advice on suitable employ- 
ment and labour opportunities. Vocational 
guidance facilities, which at present arc 
used mainly for juveniles and ex-service- 
men, are available as part of this servicc. 
The Housing Directorate of the Department 
of Works and Housing administers for the 
Commonwealth Government the Common- 
wealth-State Housing Agreement under 
which the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments are co-operating in a plan to provide 
good standard homes for letting to families 
at rentals within their means, and in certain 
circumstances for sale. An _ important 
feature of the Agreement is a system of 
rental rebates, the basic principle of which 
is that families earning the basic wage or 
less need not pay more than one fifth of 
their income in rent, regardless of the 
economic rent of the dwelling. 

One particular aspect of the work of the 
Universities Commission could be included. 
This is the plan which provides financial 
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aid for university students whether they live 
at home or not. University fees and an 
instrument allowance may be paid in addi- 
tion. This assistance is subject to a means 
test. 


Finance of Commonwealth Social Ser- 
vices—-Most of the Commonwealth social 
services that have been outlined in this 
paper are financed from the National Wel- 
fare Fund which was established in 1943. 
This Fund is formed from three sources—- 
firstly, from social service contributions 
which are levied on individuals at a gradua- 
ted rate, according to income and family 
responsibilities, the rate rising to 1/6d. in 
the £; secondly, from a pay-roll tax collected 
on all pay-rolls in excess of £20 per week; 
and thirdly, from any necessary supplemen- 
tation from consolidated revenue. 


The soical services paid from this National 
Welfare Fund include the following: — 

(1) Maternity Allowances. 

(2) Child Endowment. 

(3) Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 

(4) Widow’s Pensions. : 

(5) Age Pensions. 

(6) Invalid Pensions. 

(7) Funeral Benefits. 
Hospital Benefits. 
Tuberculosis Benefits. 
Pharmaceutical Benefits. 
Rental Rebates under the Common- 
wealth-State Housing Agreement. 

State Government Services:—The State 
Government Social Services are more diffi- 
cult to discuss in a limited period than are 
the Commonwealth Services which are 
vational in outlook. With six distinct State 
governing bodies in the Commonwealth, it 
is not surprising that the legislation for social 
services varies considerably from one part 
of Australia to another. However, in 
general, State social services are intended 
to provide assistance to individuals in the 
following periods or events of life: early 


(10) 
(11) 


infancy, childhood, mental or physical ill- 
health, industrial accidents, low income 
periods particularly unemployability, parent- 
hood, and old age. These services, while 
not providing for all eventualities from the 
cradle to the grave, do provide during child- 
hood and adult life for the needs of the 
majority of citizens, It should be noted that 
State services do not cater only for citizens 
in the low income groups, nor are they all 
of a curative nature. Those provided during 
infancy, childhood and parenthood, are 
largely preventive in character and are used 
by the majority of people. 

Probably one of the best known and most 
used social service provided by the State 
Governments is that for infants. In most 
States a section of the State Health Depart- 
ment is responsible for the welfare of 
mothers and babies. These sections either 
conduct or supervise infant welfare centres 
in metropolitan and country areas. These 
centres provide ante, and post-natal advice 
to mothers on safeguarding their own and 
their babies’ health, on diet, clothing, and 
general preparation for motherhood. In 
the post-natal period, they help mothers by 
giving a regular check on their babies’ 
health and development and by giving 
advice on feeding and other difficulties. 


The Public Health services provided by 
the States include both preventive and 
curative measures. On the preventive side 
all the States have established an authority 
responsible for the supervision of the 
production, manufacture and sale of all 
kinds of foods and drugs, sanitation and 
general public health. On the curative 
side, Health Departments assist with the 
administration of the hospital services. 
The arrangements of this administration 
vary in each State with the degree of govern- 
ment supervision or control. In addition 
some States actually conduct Public Hos- 
pitals, and all States maintain mental 
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hospital services and sanatoria for the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


The State Governments were for many 
years the only governmental organisations 
dealing with the welfare of children, and 
although the Commonwealth has in the 
last decade concerned itself with child 
health and welfare, the States are still in the 
main responsible for the detailed work in 
child welfare. 


The first duty of Departments responsible 
for child welfare in most States is to 
exercise a general oversight of the welfare 
of children. This is primarily designed to 
protect children whose parents are not 
providing a satisfactory home life and up- 
bringing for them or are suspected of being 
unable to do this. All State Governments 
make grants in money to parents in neces- 
sitous circumstances, particularly to mothers 
deprived of normal support by the father. 
Payment is made to both married and un- 
married mothers, and to a deserted, divorced 
cr widowed mother. In addition to such 
grants, the Child Welfare Departments are 
responsible for ensuring the provision of 
homes and institutions for children who are 
neglected or delinquent or uncontrollable. 
Often these homes are conducted by volun- 
tary organisations and in such cases the State 
then makes a grant to the institution for 
the care of the children placed there. 

Some service in connection with the 
adoption of children is performed by’ all 
Child Welfare Departments, and this varies 
from simple advice and help with adoptions 
to compulsory registration of adoption or 
investigation of all claims for adoption. 

Certain services for children are also con- 
nected with the educational facilities the 
provision of which is a responsibility of the 
State Governments. Training is provided 
for mentally deficient children and some 
of the school medical services include child 
guidance clinics and speech therapy clinics, 


while some form of vocational guidance is 
available in all States. 

Relief giving has long been in importance 
in the State social services programme. 
During the depression of the early 1930's, 
indeed up to five years ago, the States were 
the chief governmental agency distributing 
relief to those in need. Since then the 
Commonwealth’s extended lists of benefits 
have made provision for very many categories 
of people who previously applied to the 
States when in need. The States still make 
grants to those who cannot satisfy the 
conditions necessary for receipt of Federal 
benefits, and in some State supplementary 
benefits are given where special need exists. 
People not eligible for Federal benefits are 
in the main widows, invalids and old people 
who have not lived in Australia for long 
enough period, and there are also in- 
dividuals who are ill or unemployed and 
who cannot prove loss of income or previous 
employment—all of whom are nevertheless 
in need. All States make some provision 
for people who are not eligible for other 
benefits. 


The erection of houses, primarily for the 
lower income groups, has become one of 
the major social services of most Australian 
states since 1937. In some States, govern- 
ment housing programmes began as part 
of a slum clearance campaign. The need 
to ensure satisfactory healthy dwellings and 
to condemn some existing houses as unsuit- 
able for human habitation led to the need 
for providing alternative housing for those 
families living in condemned houses. Later, 
it was realised that, in addition to this 
need, it was the duty of the State to provide 
houses for rental to families for whom 
private enterprise found it unprofitable to 
provide. This is being done mainly under 
the Commonwealth State Housing agree- 
ment mentioned earlier. 

In most States government departments 
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maintain institutions and hospitals for the 
care of aged men and women. These vary 
considerably in respect to the facilities and 
service which they provide. In nearly all 
cases they provide for bedridden old people 
and for old people who can look after 
themselves to some extent. A few of the 
States homes have the cottage type of care 
but most are of the institution type. In 
all these homes Commonwealth pensioners 
are paid an allowance and the balance of 
their pension is paid to the institution 
concerned, 


Local Government and Voluntary Agen- 
cies: —To complete the picture of social 
services in Australia, something must be 
said of both local governments and the 
large group of voluntary agencies which 
provide for needs unmet by either Federal 
or State governments. These are both diffi- 
cult to describe as not only do they vary 
between the States, but also within each 
State there are wide variations. 


On the whole, the role of local govern- 
ment in social services is increasing rapidly 
and more and more services are coming 
under local control. This represents a real 
change as the organisation of social services 
in Australia was from the beginning much 
more centralised than in a country such 
as Britain and only in the last few decades 
have local governments assumed any real 
importance in this direction. 


Extension of local government social ser- 
vices has been carried further in the two 
most populous States of the Commonwealth- 
New South Wales and Victoria. They have 
developed services in connection with health, 
education, relief, the family and recreation. 

One of the first and best known services 
conducted by municipal governments is the 
provision of infant welfare centres. The 
administration and financing of these centres 
represents one of the most fruitful pieces 
of co-operation between State and municipal 
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government and individual citizens. The 
land and buildings are usually provided 
by the municipal council, which also makes 
a grant to the centre. The State is respon- 
sible for their general supervision and pays 
the salary of the nurses in charge of the 
centres. A local committee of residents 
is usually responsible for the administration 
of the general affairs of the centre and 
for the raising of additional finance where 
necessary. 

Municipal libraries are educational ser- 
vices provided by local government. Some 
of these libraries are old and do not contain 
much up-to-date material, but others are 
good. Some have special children’s libraries 
and, in most cases, books are free of charge 
to the readers. 


Local governments interest themselves in 
other charitable services in an indirect way 
generally, making monetary grants to chari- 
table and relief organisations serving their 
districts. However, the provision of recrea- 
tional facilities is a direct service of the 
municipalities and parks, gardens and play- 
ing areas have become so much a part of the 
municipality's work that they have often 
been overlooked. The supervised _ play- 
grounds for children living in certain dis- 
tricts have become a feature in both Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. Though in the first 
case they are organised by a_ voluntary 
society and in the latter by the municipali- 
ties. This is indicative of the close inter- 
relations of the services of voluntary bodies 
and local government. 


As in other countries, the voluntary 
agencies in Australia have a considerable 
role to play in assisting individuals whose 
need is greater than the average—parti- 
cularly those whose disability or family res- 
ponsibility is greater. Apart from this role 
of supplementing the work of statutory 
agencies, the voluntary agencies are also 
explorers of the fields to which statutory 
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agencies have not extended. Perhaps one 
ot the most important functions of volun- 
tary agencies is in pioneering new services 
to meet previously unmet needs. This has 
been seen in the history of many social 
services in Australia, particularly in such 
fields as health, child welfare, family welfare, 
care of ex-service personnel, reformative 
work and recreational activities. 

However, certain features of Australian 
life such as its tremendous distances, the lack 
of a leisured class, the difficulties of life in 
a new land, meant that Australia never 
developed the tradition of voluntary service 
to community welfare to the extent this 
existed in other lands. Private social agen- 
cies did develop, but they had never at any 
stage of Australian history acquired the 
prestige or wielded the influence they have 
had in some other parts of the world. 

In Australia, some voluntary agencies are 
Commonwealth-wide having branches in 
cach State, and some confine their activities 
to one or two States, and others, while not 
linked in a federal organisation, exist on a 
similar basis in all States. In the health 
field, there are general and special hospitals, 
ambulance services, district nursing societies 
and bush nursing associations operating in 
all states which are the work of voluntary 
One unusual health service 
is the Flying Doctor service of Australia. The 
aim of this organisation is to safeguard the 
health of isolated residents in the outback 
areas of the Commonwealth. This is done 
by making modern medical and nursing 
facilities available by aviation and radio 
communication. 

Voluntary organisations, which specialise 
in helping particular handicapped groups, 
are seen in all States, important among 
them being the Blind, Deaf and Dumb 
Institutes, the societies for crippled children 
and the Australian Association for Better 
Hearing. 

In the child welfare field their work 


organisations. 
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ranges from the organisation of facilities for 
the care of mothers and babies, through the 
provision of pre-school care facilities, to the 
organisation of homes to care for orphan, 
neglected and delinquent children who are 
not cared for by the State. 

There are the societies carying for ex- 
service personnel such as the Australian Red 
Cross Society, the Returned Soldiers’ 
League, the Legacy Club and numerous 
others catering for particular groups of ex- 
servicemen. Several of the capital cities 
have established Councils of Social Agencies 
to co-ordinate and plan the services of 
the community. This is a most important 
service in itself as overlapping and un- 
necessary activity may occur in one field of 
welfare while another is undeveloped. The 
existence of such an agency ensures that, 
despite the multiplicity of social agencies, 
both statutory and voluntary, all agencies 
work toward the welfare of the community, 
and no gaps or overlapping remain long in 
the social service framework. 


Professional social work and training is 
one of the more recent developments which 
has taken place over the last twenty years. 


Again, the origin was in the voluntary 
social agencies, which found the demands 
made on their services to be more than 
could be met by charitably-disposed valun- 
tary workers with only a limited amount of 
time to give to personal work. 

They therefore sought to employ specially 
selected people to do this type of work, but 
realised almost immediately that an interest 
in people and their problems was not in 
itself sufficient equipment for a_ social 
worker. 

As a result training courses were insti- 
tuted by some voluntary agencies in the two 
largest capital cities, and these were gradu- 
ally expanded until some eight or ten years 
ago the Universities of Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide each incorporated a Depart- 
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ment of Social Studies, with a regular Dip- 
loma course. 


Recognition of the successful placement 
of trained social workers in voluntary 
agencies and hospitals resulted in some 
senior members of the profession being 
called to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee of 1941, which 
was investigating Government Social 
services. 


As a result of the Committee’s findings 
and recommendations, it was decided to 
establish a library and bureau of social work 
and research within the Commonwealth 
Department of Social Services. 


The decision was not implemented until 
1944, when the services of a highly trained 
and widely experienced social worker from 
overseas were obtained, and she was 
charged with the task of planning, organis- 
ing, and developing a social work and re- 
search and library service. 

This has been developed along those three 
lines, and has recently been made a perma- 
nent division of the Department. A team of 
trained social workers provides a_ skilled 
casework service in the Department’s head- 
quarters in the capital city of each State. 
They are headed up by the combined social 
work and research unit in the Central Ad- 
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ministration, which studies and evaluates 
benefits by means of research projects, con- 
ducts staff supervision and development 
programmes, and provides an information 
service on social security services in other 
countries. 

Various other government departments 
now employ social workers. At Common- 
wealth level the Repatriation 
Department, Department of Labour and 
National Service, and the Department of 
Immigration, etc. In the more populous 
capital cities, the State governments employ 
social workers in such departments as: Edu- 
cation, Mental Hygiene, Maternal and Child 
Welfare, Health, etc., so that an increasing 
number of trained social workers are enter- 
ing the statutory social agencies. 


these are: 


Both voluntary and statutory agencies 
provide supervised field-work placements 
for the social work students in the various 
Universities. 


There is thus a nice integration of Uni- 
versity training with the professional workers, 
voluntary, and statutory agencies, which 
should go far towards ensuring a balanced 
development over the various fields of social 
service in Australia. 

There was a lively and stimulating dis- 
cussion after the paper of Miss Cameron. 


UN PROGRAMME OF ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES IN THE FAR EAST 
Dr. J. F. Butsara 


United Nations Representative. — 


Following this Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Director 
of the Regional Office, and Far Eastern Re- 
presentative of the Division of Social Acti- 
vities of the United Nations at Bangkok, 
gave a very informative and interesting talk 
on the advisory social services of the United 
Nations in the Far East, 





He said: “Many of you must be familiar 
at least with a part of the United Nations 
Programme of Social Welfare Services, viz. 
that dealing with Fellowships for observa- 
tion abroad in the field of Social activities. 


India has been participating in the 


Fellowships Programme for the last three 
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years and she was granted 3, 12, and 19 
fellowships respectively in the three years 
1947, 1948 and 1949. But the granting 
ot Fellowships forms only one item in the 
Programme and I shall, therefore, explain 
the whole programme of Advisory Social 
Services in a little greater detail. 


The Programme is being implemented 
under a resolution of the General Assembly 
and the services are being offered both to 
the 59 Member Nations as well as to some 
nations and _ non-self-governing territories 
who are not members of the United Nations. 
So far 38 countries and territories have been 
taking advantage of the Fellowships, and 
a few more of the services of Experts or 
Technical Consultants and Seminars, and 
every year more countries are doing so as 
they come to realise the benefit of the UN 
Programme and the importance of a sys- 
tematic development of social welfare 
services for their peoples. 

The Programme comprises five types of 
services at present, viz., 

(a) Fellowships; 

(b) Experts or Technical Consultants; 

(c) Seminars; 

(d) Pilot or Demonstration Project; and 

(e) Prosthetic material inclusive of arti- 

ficial limbs for the handicapped in 
war-devastated countries and supply 
of films and literature on Social 
Welfare subjects. 


Fellowships —are given for a maximum 
period of six months for the observation 
of a_ selected which has some 
significance for the country, 
in countries where the specific activity has 
been well developed. The candidates are 
supposed to be well acquainted with the 
subject in their field of observation both 
by theoretical training and practical expe- 
rience and well conversant with the lan- 
guage of the host country, so that they 
can observe and study the subject or activity 


subject, 
recipient 


Dr. J. F. Butsara 


with knowledge and intelligence and get 
proper benefit out of their observation. 

They are supposed to return to their home 
country after the completion of the obser- 
vation programme and engage in social 
welfare work in the same or similar field 
with a view to promoting the activity to 
the benefit of their countrymen. 


The entire programme 
worked on the basis of matching or partial 
financial participation by the UN and the 
recipient country. In the case of Fellow- 
ships, the recipient countries bear the cost 
of transportation of the Fellows to and from 
the place of destination and other incidental 
minor The United Nations take 
care of the rest of the expenses except of 
clothing, sickness, etc. The expenses cover 
a living allowance which is $170 per month 
for Scandinavian countries, $190 for Great 
Britain and $300 for the U-/S.A. 
Canada. They also include cost of internal 
travel in the country of observation upto 


of services is 


costs. 


and 


a specified amount according to the 
country, tuition, and a limited amount of 


about $40 for books. 


The United Nations has made specific 
arrangements with National Agencies in the 
various host countries for affording proper 
and adequate facilities for observation of 
and institutions in the field of 
social welfare, and the National Agencies 
and host countries undergo considerable 
trouble and some cost for rendering such 
a programme of observation possible for 
candidates coming from various countries 
of the world, developed and under-deve- 
loped. That is their contribution to the 
UN programme of bringing the peoples of 
the world together, creating greater under- 
between them affording 
assistance to improve the standards of the 
under-developed peoples. The Fellows are 
selected and distributed on a global basis 
so that the programme of services may 


activities 


standing and 
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bring th: peoples of the world into closer 
contact on as wide a scale as possible. 

Countries participating in this programme 
have appreciated its value in so far as it 
kas given an opportunity to many of them 
to get their nationals gain useful experience 
abroad, which would not have been possible 
but for the UN assistance and organization 
of the project on a world-wide basis. The 
offer and introduction of the programme 
ot services have further evoked among 
various countries of the world including the 
Middle and Far East a keen desire to 
improve their own welfare services, re- 
organise them, and put them on a sounder 
footing. 


This improvement and reorganization are 
particularly noticeable in countries which 
have been devastated by war and whose 
peoples have consequently been experien- 
cing great shortages, misery, suffering and 
destitution on an unprecedented scale. 
They were almost obliged by dire necessity 
to open up nation-wide operations for relief 
and rehabilitation and provide large funds 
themselves from the national exchequer 
over and above the magnificent contribu- 
tions from international agencies like the 
UNRRA and the UNICEF. The relief 
and rehabilitation work was put in charge 
of Ministries and we have thus in several 
countries of the Far East today Ministers 
or Commissioners with Cabinet rank for 
Public Welfare or Social Affairs as in 
Korea, Japan and the Phillipines and 
Secretaries of the Department of Welfare 
in Singapore, Hongkong and Malaya. 

The Phillipines, India and Ceylon were 
already taking advantage of the Fellowships 
Scheme since 1947 or 1948 but Korea, 
Japan, Thailand and Pakistan will be 


brought into the orbit of this programme 
for the first time in 1950, and perhaps 
Indonesia, Burma and Malaya, which I 
am going to visit in due course, might 
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also join in the Programme. Thus in all 
about ten countries and territories in the 
Far Eastern Region may be taking ad- 
vantage of this facility for 
abroad in 1950. 


observation 


It might interest you to know that the 
56 countries taking advantage of UN 
Fellowships in 1949 requested for 294 
Fellowships and they were allocated 252, 
but they actually used only 188. The 
largest number of Fellowships asked for 
by and awarded to a single country was 
3] and 20 respectively to Poland, out of 
which she could use only 3, whereas the 
second largest number asked for by and 
awarded to was India. India asked for 
19, was awarded 19 and used 19 Fellow- 
ships in 1949, Italy 
closely with 17 requests, awards and use. 


whereas followed 


The necessity for the establishment of 
ministries of welfare caused by the devas- 
tation of war in these countries, was evoked 
by a similar catastrophe in India, viz. the 
communal disturbances that broke out on 
a gigantic scale uprooting about six and a 
quarter million people from their age-long 
habitat and homes. You are well aware 
of the magnificent work done by the 
Government of India which rose to the 
occasion, establishing a Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation at the centre with 
similar departments in the Provinces and _ 
spending large sums of money to bring 
succour and solace to the millions of stricken 
people, men, women and children. The 
voluntary and the few salaried social work- 
ers in the country have an excellent account 
ot themselves and rendered timely help 
which was much appreciated by Govern- 
ments. I recall that this subject was dis- 
cussed at the first session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work held in Bombay, 
a talk was arranged by one of the principa! 
officers dealing with the relief and reha- 
bilitation of displaced persons, and az 
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UNRAA film on. similar 
shown. 

I shall more on the 
subject of Fellowships later on. Let me 
now proceed with a brief account of the 
other services offered by the UN in the 


above 


work was also 


say something 


programme. 

Experts or Technical Consultants——The 
second service is that of providing Experts 
or Consultants on subjects of social wel- 
fare to like to or- 
ganise a practical scheme or programme of 


countries who would 
services in a particular field, which is of 
imminent importance or in urgent need 
f development. 

“he services of an expert is generally 

.ided for 6 months to one year, though 
in two or three cases they have been con- 
tinued over a longer period in view of the 
special or exceptional needs and _ requests 


concerned. At present 


of the countries 
there is a social welfare consultant in the 
Phillipines and a Child Welfare Specialist 
in Japan working in co-operation with a 


Nutritionist provided by the UNICEF. A 
request fur an expert in child care and 
training of the handicapped children has 
been received from a third country, where- 
as there are possibilities of receiving a 
request for a specialist in criminology from 
a fourth. 


The Division of Social Activities main- 
tains a Roster of experts in various fields 
knowing various languages and on the ‘re- 
quest of governments, they are given a 
choice from amongst several on the list. 

The general administration expenses and 
the salaries of experts are borne by the 
United Nations, whereas on the same basis 
of matching or participation by the recipient 
country, which I referred to earlier, the 
recipient country bears the cost of trans- 
portation, per diem living allowance, and 
other expenses of office space, secretarial 
or interpreter assistance, interna] travel, etc. 
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So far 49 experts in various subjects 
have been provided on request to 16 coun- 
tries of the world. 


Seminars—The third service is of orga- 
nising Seminars on subjects or problems of 
specific and pressing significance to a group 
of countries in a region. The subject or 
subjects are decided by the UN Head 
Quarters in mutual consultation with the 
host and participating countries. Experts 
are invited and assembled from the coun- 
tries of the region and from abroad as 
well as from the United Nations organi- 
zation or the staff of the Specialized 
Agencies, and on an average about ten 
such experts assist at each Seminar. Some 
country in the group of participating 
countries acts as a host and invites the 
UN to hold the Seminar in their country, 
offering facilities of accommodation to the 
experts, office and meeting accommodation, 
secretarial staff needed, facilities for ob- 
servation of activities or institutions, etc. 
This is a still more costly service than the 
first two of Fellowships and Technical 
Consultants and takes about a year to or- 
ganise. The Seminars last for 3 to 4 weeks. 
They have proved of great value as sti- 
mulators of thought and discussion followed 
by some action or concrete results, espe- 
cially in under-developed parts of the world. 
So far four Seminars have been successfully 
organised by the Division of Social Acti- 
vities—two in Latin America (Columbia 
and Uruguay), one in Beirut for the Middle 
East or Arab countries, and one at Paris 
in which seven European countries parti- 
cipated including the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. 


I have been specially asked by Head- 
quarters to explore the possibilities of 
holding a Seminar in India for the three 
countries of Pakistan, Ceylon and India 
some time in 1950 or early in 1951, where- 
as some social welfare agencies at Manila 
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expressed a desire to have the Seminar 
in India followed by one in the Philippines 
for a group of six countries in the region, 
viz. Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and the Philippines, with 
.ultural patterns very similar to those of 
vne another. Subjects for the Seminar can 
be suggested by Governments after con- 
sulting appropriate welfare agencies. 
Looking to the needs of the region, so 
far three subjects strike me as worthy of 
consideration, viz. 

(a) Organization of Rural Welfare. 

(b) Social Consequences of Rapid 
Urbanization in the Far Eastern 
Region (including the problem of 
Housing) and how to meet them. 


(c) Child and Youth Welfare. 


It is not intended however, merely to hold 
discussions on the subjects at the Seminar. 
While the subject or subjects will be fairly 
exhaustively treated by experts and discussed 
penetratingly with the teams of delegate- 
participants, it is intended that they do 
not merely end in a report of the discussions. 
It is intended that each Seminar should 
result in the drafting of a short-term and 
a long-range programme of action, drawn 
up for each country by its respective team 
of participants, discussed thoroughly at the 
Seminar and finalised before they return 
to their countries. These can then be sub- 
mitted to their governments or other or- 
ganizations for implementation as soon as 
the financial support is forth-coming. The 
practics! programme of action will natur- 
ally take account of the factors obtaining 
in the country, the availability, sources and 
cost of personnel, the methods to be em- 
ployed, the venue of starting the work, etc. 
In order that this can be done as a part 
of the work at the Seminar, the participating 
countries will have to make timely pre- 
parations by collecting the required data 
and appointing their team of participants 
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very early or well in time so that they mav 
be prepared with the facts and well briefed 
to draw up the tentative programmes of 
action. 
Pilot or The 


Demonstration Project. 


fourth service comprises a still more costly 
scheme of what is called a Pilot or Demons- 
tration Project involving a more complex 


and laborious organization and applicable 
to a whole region or a major part of it. 
As the name implies, it is a Project, which, 
with the utilization of placed 
resources especially of experts and teams of 
delegate-participants from the various coun- 
tries in the Region, actually demonstrates 
the methods and procedure of training a 
type of worker, conducting a type of in- 
stitution, or carrying out a practical survey 
or project in the field. To illustrate what 
I mean, the Far Eastern Region is a pre- 
ponderantly rural area, agriculture being 
the main industry and means of livelihood 
for 75 to 80 per cent of its population. Of 
the 1600 million rural population of the 
world out of a total of 2150 million, more 
than 50 per cent live in the countries and 
territories of the Far Eastern Region from 
Pakistan to Japan. It would be pertinent, 
therefore, to have a Pilot or Demonstration 
Project for the Region bearing on some 
aspect of rural welfare, which, I am afraid, 
has been almost totally neglected inspite of 
the fact that for every one urban dweller, 
there are three that live and work in vil- 
lages. Yet in vast tracts of rural areas, 
from which all governments derive a hand- 
some portion of their yearly revenues, there 
are no welfare services worth the name 
offered or organised by government for the 
benefit of the neglected villager. He does 
not have the benefit of a good road or other 
communications, no sanitation, no lighting, 
no medical care, no education, no police 
protection and no amenities—at least noth- 
ing much worth speaking about in most of 


widely 
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the countries of the Far Eastern Region. 
Hardly one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the 
taxes he pays may be spent on any village 
service and that largely on the personnel 
that once or twice in a year go to the vil- 
lave to eather the taxes, with which they 
much more besides from the 


cften gat! 
poor, uncomplaining, simple villager or 
agriculturist. His lot is not dissimilar in 
any of the countries of the Far East, except 
perhaps Japan, where, thanks to the small- 
ness of the territory and thoughtful organi- 
zation, the villager gets the benefit of free 
education, partial medical care and some 
public assistance. 

It is therefore suggested that after the 
experience of the two or three Seminars in 
the Region, it may be advisable to organise 
a Pilot Project in 1952 for the training of 
Social Workers specifically suited to work 
in rural areas. 

Such a worker may necd a_ specialised 
type of composite training. For instance, 
he will have to be broadly well acquainted 
with the fundamentals of social work and 
welfare, though not a specialist as most 
urban workers would be. He must know 
the elements of public health and sanita- 
tion and must be able to impart them in a 
simple way to the literate or illiterate village 
folk. He must have some idea of the pro 
blems of literacy and education so that he 
can easily cooperate with the village teacher, 
if any, and act as one if there is ,no 
teacher in the village. He should also have 
some elementary knowledge of agronomic 
conditions so that he comes to have an in- 
telligent understanding of the life of the 
villager and help him more effectively. He 
will have-to be then equipped with a fair 
knowledge of the working of the Ministries 
and Departments of Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Agriculture and Public Welfare or 
Social Affairs, so that he can properly guide 
the unknowing village people and obtain 
timely help of government departments. 
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Perhaps you may think this is too much 
to expect from one person, but since we 
cannot afford to send but one social worker 
to one large village, or one to a group of 
small villages, he will have to be trained 
as a composite type of social worker. He 
will occupy a position of guidance and 
leadership and I do not think it is very 
difficult to train such persons. 


For the Pilot Project the experts will thus 
have to be drawn from their respective 
fields in various countries and from the 
United Nations. The latter will have to 
secure the assistance of Specialised Agencies 
such as the World Health Organization, 
the International Labour Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
bodies like the UNICEF and ECAFE. 


The Pilot Project may actually be located 
in a town with a rural neighbourhood so 
that it may assume a more practical 
aspect, and the teams of participants from 
various countries of the Region may work 
in the midst of rural conditions. These 
teams of participants will then advise their 
governments about setting up such Pro- 
jects for the training of social workers for 
rural areas in their own countries. 


The Projects will have to give practical 
guidance on such subjects as the availabi- 
lity of workers for training, the sources of 
their supply, the relative costs of such 
schemes, the possibility of setting up one 
or more training centres in each country, 
etc. The Project may be accompanied by 
an Exhibition of rural arts and crafts and 
plastacene, clay or cardboard models of 
villages and village life of the various coun- 
tries of the region, each country sending 
such a_ typical Exhibit for the _ pur- 
pose. The Project can thus _ serve 
a double purpose of demonstrating methods 
of training social workers for rural areas 
and of educating the populace. The Exhi- 
bition can be sent round the countries of the 
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region if so desired by them. The Project 
can be of immense practical utility and 
may focus pointed and expert attention on 
a subject that is of vital importance to the 
region as a whole, if it is planned with 
imagination and carried out with the co- 
operation of all the countries of the Region 
and the United Nations, who will be spon- 
soring it some time in 1952. 


The Hon. General Secretary of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work has thrown out 
a suggestion that the Project may be held 
in India in 1952 immediately after the 
International Conference of Social Work, 
which has accepted India’s invitation to 
hold its quadrennial session here at the time 
of the annual session of the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Intending countries 
will have to invite the United Nations to 
hold the Pilot Project and I am sure each 
request will be given proper consideration 
with due attention being paid to the 
suitability of the venue to the region as a 
whole. 


Prosthetic Material:—The last item of 
service in the programme of UN Advisory 
Social Welfare Services is the supply of 
prosthetic material such as artificial limbs 
etc. to war-devastated countries. Catalogues 
of films bearing on social work and welfare, 
relief and rehabilitation, education of the 
people in looking after their own welfare, 
etc. and produced in various countries of the 
world as well as by the United Nations, have 
been prepared and are distributed on request 
either by the Head Quarters at Lake 
Success or by various UN Information 
Centres. You will remember three such 
films on ‘the child’, ‘the mother’ and the 
‘community’ were produced in India by the 
UN Department of Public Information in 
cooperation with the Government of India 
and Voluntary Welfare Agencies and edu- 
cational institutions and a commentary has 
been prepared in 7 languages. Together 
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with another UN film ‘The First Steps’ 
with versions in 12 languages, these films 
have been in great demand and have been 
sent out to various governments on request. 

Lists of literature on social welfare pub- 
lished in various countries are also published 
and literature is made available to war- 
devastated countries. 

It is contemplated also to establish a 
clearing house of information in the field 
of social activities and issue a _ periodic 
bulletin of information containing literature 
and magazines published in various count- 
ries of the world in the field of social work 
and welfare. The cooperation of Univer- 
sities, Schools of Social Work and other 
public welfare organizations is sought in 
this connection by the Department of Social 
Affairs, and they are requested to furnish 
such information for their countries to the 
United Nations. Besides the above activities, 
studies and researches are being made in 
various fields of social activities by the De- 
partment of Social Affairs as on Migration, 
Housing, Living Standards, Traffic in Wo- 
men and Children, etc. The work of drawing 
up Charters as of Human Rights, Childrens 
Charter, Status of Women, etc. has been 
accomplished or undertaken. 

I have given you some idea of the 
Programme of Advisory Social Welfare 
Services and I may mention here that the 
Programme, which was so far worked and 
budgetted for from year to year, has been 
by a recent resolution of the General Assem- 
bly put on a continuing basis and Govern- 
ments are now requested to send in their 
total request for services over a period of 
two years so that proper planning could be 
done. 

These services, I need hardly emphasise, 
have come to stay at least for three to five 
years and it would be advisable for the 
under-developed countries of the various 
regions to take the utmost advantage of 
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them. Not only do the United Nations 
and the various Specialised Agencies bear 
a substantial part of the cost of these services 
but with their unparalleled world-wide 
organization and resources at their command, 
they have planned the implementation 
thereof in such a manner that great benefit 
can be derived by nations of the recipient 
countries. These therefore need to prepare 
their own well-thought-out programme of 
taking advantage of these services. 


To take only one or two examples—Each 
Fellowship costs on an average about 
$2000 to each recipient country, exclusive 
of the salary of the Fellow if he is in 
public service. Thus each Fellowship would 
cost about Rs. 15,000/- to 20,000/- in six 
months. This is no small amount and would 
either be wasted or inadequately used or 
abused if the candidates were not selected 
with care, subjects of observation are not 
carefully chosen with due consideration of 
the immediate needs of the country, and 
the services of the Fellows are not utilised 
for the promotion of the particular field of 
activity on their return. Actually some or 
all of these shortcomings have occurred in 
some of the countries of the region and they 
have caused concern to the authorities in 
the United Nations, so that they are more 
careful about processing the applications 
received and following up the work of the 
Fellows on their return to home countries. 
It need hardly be stressed that imaginatively 
used, the Fellowships can be of great value 
to under-developed countries, who can send 
out teams of qualified personnel to various 
countries in which the type of activitics 
they wish to develop in their own country 
have been highly developed. They can 
thus, at a small cost to themselves, build 
up in the course of five years a large team 
of specialised workers in various fields of 
social work and welfare and put their social 
services on a systematic foundation. It is 
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a great opportunity if the value of long. 
range planning is realised by governments. 


You would perhaps want me to say a few 
words of my experience in the region of my 
operational jurisdiction. It comprises 
fourteen countries and territories from 
Pakistan to Japan with about 53% of the 
world’s population. Economically it is not 
a highly deveioped or industrialised region, 
nor have the various countries very develop- 
ed social services. The standard of living is 
low, illiteracy of masses is extensive and the 
socio-economic handicaps of the popula- 
tions are many. 

It is because of these handicaps that the 
region requires more social services in order 
to give a helping hand to the population 
and ameliorate their living conditions in 
the fields of health, education, recreation, 
aesthetic and cultural enjoyment. The 
various social handicaps of men, women 
and children can only be removed or alle- 
viated by systematic study and social treat- 
In some cases, special techniques are 
necessary to alleviate the economic lot of 
the people. 

And yet it has to be admitted that in 
the field of social services, most of the coun- 
tries of the region are very much under- 
developed. There is a paucity of social 
workers and too much is left to be donc 
by voluntary welfare agencies. These do a 
great deal but in the complexity of modern 
urban life and unwieldy growth of cities, 
the effective handling and solution of the 
various social problems cannot be left to 
voluntary social work alone; the State has 
to step in with its nation-wide resources as 
the largest organised national group to re- 
lieve the handicapped population and reha- 
bilitate them, bringing relatively greater 
security to the people. 

With a poor economy, low productivity, 
large-scale unemployment and a fast grow- 
ing population, the State is not able to cope 


ment. 
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with the various social problems arising apace 
among children, adults and the aged and 
the suffering is relatively much greater. 


Besides lacking a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social services, the countries in 
the Far Eastern Region uniformly suffer 
from a lack of training institutions, lack of 
trained personnel, absence of social research 
and of any worth-while literature on local 
or indigenous social subjects and problems. 
This lack of training facilities, research and 
literature is uniform throughout the region. 
We therefore witness the striking pheno- 
menon of too much dependence on train- 
ing in western institutions, on utilising west- 
ern literature and textbooks and western 
methods of work. No doubt it is advan- 
tageous in some ways to build on the ex- 
perience of others, but it also indicates a 
sort of an oriental paralysis which looks for 
a magic cure from the West. This constant 
looking towards the West for the adoption 
of techniques for solving our social pro- 
blems is not a healthy sign, and it would be 
advisable for countries in the region. to take 
stock of their needs, found necessary institu- 
tions on a regional basis if it is not easy, 
economical or effective to develop such 
needed institutions singly in each country 
and build up their own research bureaus and 
their own sociological and social welfare 
literature. 


There is another aspect of regional social 
work that we need to pay more attention to. 
It is a well known fact that the socio-econo- 
mic and climatic conditions, culture pat- 
terns, designs for living and philosophy of 
life—are not the same in the Western and 
Eastern countries. They are however very 
much alike in the countries of the Far 
Eastern Region inter se. If therefore in 
utilising the UN Fellowships, the countrics 
of the region can afford to let their candi- 
dates observe within the region they may 
jbe better able to apply their knowledge of 
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well run institutions and activities in one 
country to another not so fortunately situat- 
ed. This would also be less expensive and 
more useful in the long run. At present it 
is not known by many as to what social 
welfare activities and institutions are more 
developed in various countries of the region, 
with the result that everyone thinks of first 
going to the U.S.A. or the United Kingdom. 
Further, whereas people of the Far Eastern 
Region know much more about the condi- 
tions and peoples of the U.S.A. U.K., 
France, the Netherlands and other Ameri- 
can and European countries, they seem to 
know little or nothing about the conditions 
and peoples of the countries of the region 
itself, sometimes even about their neigh- 


bours. 


It appears therefore necessary that infor- 
mation about advanced activities and in- 
stitutions in the various countries of the 
region should be collected by some central 
agency and circulated among the govern- 
ments so that it may act as a guide to those 
who would like to observe or study such 
mstitutions with a view to developing simi- 
lar activities or institutions in their own 
country. I can only cite a few instances 
which will indicate the importance of col- 
lecting and disseminating such information. 
A candidate in a country of the region 
applied for a Fellowship of observation of 
Cottage Industries in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Sweden or Switzerland. She could not ex- 
plain why she wanted to go to these coun- 
tries. When told that the best and most 
suitable country for such observation is 
Japan, which is not far from her country, 
she expressed a doubt if it would be possi- 
ble for her to observe there. She was 
told that this could be possible through 
the United Nations Organisation and 
she agreed to go there for observation 
if selected. Another candidate stated that he 
wanted to study nutrition in a country of 
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the region if this was possible and had not 
heard of the pioneer nutritional researches 
at Coonoor. A third wanted to study 
aspects of social insurance and social security 
in a country of the region as such study in 
the highly advanced economy of Canada or 
the U. K. would not be of equal benefit. He 
had not heard of the scheme of social insur- 
ance for Miners in India. 


The need for collecting and disseminating 
information on such topics and facilities for 
training and observation within the region 
is increasingly great, and countries who can 
afford to offer such facilities to their re- 
gional neighbours would be doing a great 
service in the direction of developing closer 
ties of friendship and understanding within 
the region by such co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness. Sometimes owing to the small- 
ness of the size or population of a country, 
sometimes because of the lack of resources 
or inability to undertake advanced studies 
or research in fields which require very large 
funds which one country may be unable to 
supply, it may become advantageous for a 
group of three or more countries to come to 
some mutual understanding and exchange 
facilities for training of the students from 
the others. This seems to be more necessary 
in an under-developed region like ours and 
a beginning made in the sphere of social 
welfare or natural sciences may lead to 
further co-operation in other more fruitful 
fields. I would therefore urge those céun- 
tries who have developed such advanced 
activities or institutions to inform the 
Regional Office so that the information can 
be circulated for the benefit of all the coun- 
tries in the region. 


The region being relatively poor and also 
preponderantly rural, the obtaining of 
finances for meeting the expenses of varied 
social services needed on account of war- 
devastation, refugee rehabilitation, etc. is 
becoming more and more difficult. More- 
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over, social services, though they pay them- 
selves several-fold in the long run and have 
also a great preventive value, do cost money 
in the intitial stages. Social workers have 
therefore to think more and more of this 
aspect of the financial problem, which is 
hampering their effort a great deal. While 
it is true that the richer the country, the 
better the social services it is able to provide 
for its people both on the palliative and pre- 
ventive sides, it has also to be noted that 
social services depend for a large measure 
on human help and effort. The material 
resources required often form a relatively 
lesser portion of the total needs of social 
We have therefore to adapt our 
social welfare or ameliorative techniques 
to our conditions and resources. It is also 
necessary, nay imperative for us to think on 
our own or on original lines and not be 
clogged all the time by western models which 
we cannot effectively transplant. 


service. 


Thus to take a random example only by 
way of illustration—and not by way of final 
proposition—we have a vast illiterate and 
peor rural population. The gulf between 
living conditions and amenities of civilised 
life in villages and urban centres is so great 
that a vast majority of persons brought up 
in towns and cities are unwilling or unable 
to live and work in villages. Sometimes 
extra inducements have been offered with- 
out attracting the right type of workers in 
sufficient numbers and the problems of rural 
welfare, rural medical aid, rural education 
have long remained unsolved. The same 
phenomenon is noticeable with regard to 
work in slums in urban areas. Now the 
principal thought in the minds of most of 
us has been that welfare is something given 
as a gift by the fortunate or trained, to the 
handicapped or needy. The idea of charity 
and assistance imposed from above still 
clings largely to most of our social work. In 
view of the adverse conditions and the mag- 
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nitude of the problem that faces us, should 
we not think of giving an impetus so as to 
let the urge for self-improvement emerge 
from within? And the urge from within 
has a more permanent value and a rela- 
tively longer life in its initial intensive 
form. Would it not be worthwhile attempt- 
ing to select a few village boys and girls, 
men and women with enthusiasm and intel- 
ligence and train them as leaders in a special 
folk or people’s school over a period of four 
to six months and thereafter let them go 
back with ideas and let them work on a 
small monthly stipend among their own 
folk to ameliorate their conditions, village 
health and sanitation, etc. A few more 
highly trained itinerary workers from urban 
areas can supervise their work, stimulate 
their efforts and keep it up from slackening 
in view of the rural inertia. The Folk 
Schools can be multiplied as resources per- 
mit and the seeds of self-improvement sown 
in more villages year by year. It appears 
to me such an effort to arouse the urge of 
improvement of the standard of living from 
within may have greater chances to survive 
than casual efforts imposed from above or 
without and with the help of workers who 
have either no stake or little heart in the 
service rendered. The same principles of 
training for leadership may be applied with 
slightly modified methods and technique to 
urban areas, particularly the poorer ones or 
slums. Once the work has started and our 
economic resources develop, it may be pos- 
sible to raise this work on a higher plane 
with the help of specialised workers, but 
there seems to be no reason why we should 
wait indefinitely for highly trained personnel 
and finest techniques in the long transi- 
tional period, if it is possible to do amelio- 
rative work with local talent and effort. 


As I stated before, this is not the only or 
sacrosanct method of attacking the problem 
of rural welfare or slum improvement. But 
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in view of our conditions of illiteracy, pov- 
erty and rural primitiveness, we must break 
away from the traditional or western tech- 
niques and think on original lines, adapting 
our techniques to our own peculiar condi- 
tions. To take one more example, it is well 
known that adolescent boys and girls have 
tremendous altruism and vitality for con- 
structive work if their natural energy and 
enthusiasm can be directed into proper 
channels. For lack of a constructive or crea- 
tive outlet, it is at present either wasted 
ruining to seed or at times abused. Their 
junior degree course year can be utilised to 
great national advantage as much as their 
long vacations. With suitable intensive train- 
ing over two or three months during free 
afternoon periods beginning from the first 
year of college life, they can be prepared for 
simple work of clearing, sanitation, nurs- 
ing, teach simple lessons to the illiterate, ope- 
rating cine projectors, vaccination, road 
mending, etc. They can then be taken in 
batches under experienced supervision in 
depressed areas in the cities or to villages 
and specific jobs of work can be completed 
with their help in short periods, thus giving 
them invisible but real benefits that accrue 
out of self-expression, creative work and 
social service. Such a scheme of Student 
Social Service-cum-Practical Education for 
Life can be put into effect not merely during 
interrupted vacations but even during term 
time by rotation for batches or groups of 
boys and girls drawn from various Univer- 
sity faculties. It will be a partial prepara- 
tion for life for them and they will be 
diverted from anti-social or destructive acti- 
vities to healthy and constructive effort 
leading to self-satisfaction. 


I hope there will be no misunderstanding 
caused by my above remarks. It is not sug- 
gested that in trying to adopt social techni- 
ques suited to our needs, we will not need 
the traditional type of social work and 
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training. They can go on simultaneously 
with the new work suggested above. But 
we cannot afford to neglect large masses of 
handicapped people by excusing ourselves 
that there are no finances available or that 
essential social services will be planned and 
rendered when our increased productivity 
and resources permit us to do so. The urban 
and rural masses are growing so articulate 
and so restless and discontented that they 
may not wait that long. It is therefore that 
the techniques have to be adopted to our 
conditions and circumstances as they are 
at present and as they will be perhaps for a 
decade to come. 


The unprecedented rapid urbanisation 
in the Far Eastern Region is throwing up 
difficult problems in the citics of almost all 
the countries. With acute shortage of 
housing, there is going along a fast disrup- 
tion of the family, there is an increase in 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime, in 
prostitution and in other vices. Shortages 
of food and essential services are making 
people discontented and vociferous in their 
The young are suffering in a 
larger measure and there is a crying need 
for Child and Youth Welfare in all coun- 
tries. Social services have been growing on 
account of sheer necessity but training is 
lacking and training facilities are few. 


demands. 


SociaL WELFARE IN SWEDEN 


The art of social engineering is gradually 
coming into its own. Whereas for improving 
standards of living, economic development 
and industrialisation, with increase of pro- 
duction, are fundamentally necessary, it has 
te be understood that a sprawling socicty 
gives rise to inevitable social problems and 
social ills. If social development is not 
planned with foresight and proper checks 
provided to counteract social ills, society pays 
more dearly in curing them in the long run. 
It is time we realised we cannot drift as in 
the past. Science and knowledge have put 
power into man’s hands. Utilised wisely, it 
can benefit society to remove its age-long 
drudgery and discomfort. But we must not 
only have the wisdom to utilise science and 
knowledge but also the will and vision to 
plan for social justice, social harmony. That 
is the great task of the twentieth century 
which is par excellence the century of social 
sciences and social workers. Social scientists 
and engineers must shoulder this responsi- 
bility and play their role with greater eff- 
ciency than hitherto if they are to justify 
their existence as such. 


The talk was followed by a prolonged 
discussion of interesting questions relating to 
the subject with which the proceedings of 
the fourth day of the third annual session 
of the conference terminated. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN SWEDEN. 


The symposium on “Social Work Abroad” 
continued its session on 30th December 1949 
and two papers were read on social services 
in Sweden and Switzerland, one in the 
morning at 10 am. and the other at 
6-30 p.m. 


(A Summary account of the more im- 
portant Sections of the present Legislation 


on Social Insurance, Poor Relief etc., and 
also certain Planned Reforms.) 


Much effort is being expended on deve- 
lopments in the social sphere in Sweden at 
the present time, and considerable progress 
is being made. In practically every branch 
of the social services either fresh legislation 
has been passed or the regulations in force 
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are being revised. This work of revision is 
entrusted to Royal Committees, notably the 
Social Welfare Committee. The following 
account will touch upon the national pen- 
sions scheme, child allowances, health in- 
surance, accident insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and finally, poor relief and medi- 
cal care. 


The National Pensions Scheme.—The 
national pensions scheme was introduced in 
Sweden in 1913. However, it was soon found 
that the amounts paid in pensions were too 
small, and although they were successively 
increased, it became evident in recent years 
that the pensions were inadequate. The 
National Pensions Act of the 29th June 
1946, which came into force on the Ist 
January 1948, is intended to remedy the 
deficiency. The basic idea underlying the 
new legislation is that, as a rule, the na- 
tional pension must suffice to afford a bare 
livelihood without recourse to poor relief. 

In principle, only Swedish citizens regis- 
tered in Sweden are eligible for a pension. 
The national pension is either an old-age 
pension, an invalidity pension, a’ sickness 
allowance or a widow’s pension. 

The old-age pension is payable to a pev- 
son who has attained the age of 67, while 
invalidity pension, sickness allowance and 
widow’s pension are payable before the 
attainment of that age. These benefits differ 
not only in the qualifications necessary for 
receiving them but also in the manner of 
calculating the amount thereof, etc. 

Old-age pension is paid at the rate of 
800 kronor* for a married pensioner if the 
spouse also has a national pension or is in 
receipt of a so-called “wife’s allowance” 
(which will be explained below), and at the 
rate of 1.000 kr. for any other person en- 
titled to a pension. The amounts men- 
tioned are paid irrespective of the existence 
of income from other sources. 
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Invalidity pension is payable to any per- 
son, who, before reaching the age of 67 
on account of bodily or mental disease, im- 
becility, disablement or any other infirmity 
is incapable of earning a living by perform- 
ing such work as corresponds to his powers 
and talents, provided that the reduction of 
the capacity for work may be deemed to 
be permanent. Invalidity in the legal sense 
is generally deemed to exist when the capa- 
city for work is permanently reduced by 
two-thirds, i.e., to one-third or less of the 
normal. 


Invalidity pension consists partly of a 
basic pension of 200 kr. per annum irres- 
pective of the pensioner’s income, and 
partly of a supplementary pension up to 4 
maximum of 600 kr. per annum to a 
married pensioner, and up to a maximum 
of 800 kr. to an unmarried pensioner. The 
amount of this supplementary pension de- 
pends on the existence of income from other 
sources. 


Sickness allowance has been introduced in 
order to provide relief under the national 
pensions scheme for those who are not celi- 
gible for invalidity pension for the reason 
that their invalidity may be presumed to be 
of a transient nature. 

Sickness allowance is granted to any person 
who has suffered uninterruptedly for at least 
a year from such a degree of incapacity for 
work as is required for the receipt of in- 
validity pension if the disability, without 
being permanent, may be assumed to be 
likely to last for a considerable time. The 
allowance is payable for a certain period 
fixed in advance. As to the size and the 
method of calculation, the sickness allowance 
is exactly on a par with invalidity pension. 

Widow’s pension is payable to a widow 
who at the time of her husband’s death has 
attained the age of 55 and has been married 
to him for at least 5 years. The widow's 
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pension is paid at the rate of max. 600 ky. 
per annum and its calculation depends 
entirely on the size of the income from other 
sources. 

Under certain circumstances a widow or 
widower with children under 10 years of age 
may receive a widow’s or widower’s allow- 
ance, the amount of which corresponds to 
the widow’s pension. 

The pension benefits indicated above are 
in certain cases raised by means of incre- 
ments, which are likewise regarded as na- 
tional pension payments. Such increments 
are: housing increment, special housing in- 
‘crement, wife’s allowance and extra allow- 
ance for blindness. 


In view of the higher housing and fuel 
rosts, the country is divided up into five 
housing-cost groups, and the size of the 
housing increment depends on the group in 
which the pensioner’s census district is situ- 
ted. The housing increments, which de- 
pend on the existence of other sources of 
income and on the civil status of the reci- 
pient, vary in size between 100 and 800 kr. 


Special Housing Increment is subject to 
the decision of the local authorities. Its size 
depends on the principles which the local 
uthorities have laid down for such incre- 
ments. Generally speaking, the principle 
applied is that the increment shall suffice for 
‘the payment of a reasonable rent insofar as 
it may be presumed not to be covered by 
whatever other form of national pension 
which the pensioner receives. The incre- 
ment is intended to be paid in districts with 
exceptionally high housing costs. 


Wife’s allowance is payable to the wife of 
a married man who is entitled to a pen- 
sion, provided the wife has attained the age 
of 60 and the couple has been married for 
at least five years. The wife’s allowance con- 
sists of supplementary pension and housing 
increment, amounting to the same sum as 
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the wife would have received in the form 
of those benefits had she been entitled to an 
invalidity pension. 

Extra allowance for blindness amounts to 
700 kr. per annum irrespective of the size 
of other incomes, and it constitutes an addi- 
tion to the national pension payable to 
persons who have become blind before at- 
taining the age of 60. 

The amount of income, which does not 
detract from those national pension benefits 
which depend on the size of the income, 
is: for a person living alone, 400 kr., and 
for a man and wife, altogether 600 kr. 
Should the income of a person without 
dependents exceed 400 kr. the benefits de- 
pendent upon the income are reduced by 
one-half of the excess amount. If a husband’s 
and wife’s combined income exceeds 600 kr. 
the said benefits are reduced for each spouse 
by one-fourth of the excess amount of 
income. 


Matters concerning old age and widow’s 
pension are as a rule dealt with ultimately 
by the local Pensions Committees. Other 
matters are examined both by the local 
committees and by the central authority, the 
Pensions Board. 

As from the beginning of 1948, all pen- 
sions are paid out direct from the Pensions 
Board, national pension money orders being 
the customary mode of payment. It is esti- 
mated that about 700,000 such payment 
orders are sent out every month. 

The pension fees range between 6 and 100 
kr. per annum, and all persons between the 
ages of 18 and 66 are liable to pay a pre- 
mium. The fulfilment of this liability has 
no bearing on the right to a pension. The 
premiums are levied in conjunction with 
the collection of the public taxes. Only a 
very small proportion of the costs of the 
national pensions scheme (about 11 per cent 
is covered by the premiums. The bulk of 
the costs are met by the State.) 
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In 1948 the pensions have been incr.:ased 
by an extra high cost-of-living bonus amount- 
ing to the following sums: 

30 kr. to widows entitled to a widow’s 
pension. 

30 kr. to wives entitled to a wife’s al- 
lowance. 

40 kr. to each one of a married couple if 
both man and wife are entitled to a pension 
(a couple receives together 80 kr.) 

50 kr. to other pensioners not mentioned 
above. 

To supplement 


the national pensions 


scheme, the Pensions Board is doing a great 
deal in the field of the prevention of in- 
comprise (a) 


validity. These activites 
medical care in the Board’s own hospitals 
for diseases that tend to cause invalidity, 
notably arthritis, neurosis and asthama, (b) 
occupational training etc., and (c) any other 
activity calculated in the interest of the 
national pensions scheme to prevent or 
remove incapacity for work or to promote 
public health. 


It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the Pensions Board also conducts a 
voluntary pension-insurance business, of 
which any person desiring to increase his 
national pension benefits can avail himself 
to advantage. 


Child Allowances—-A now Law relating 
to child allowances also came into force on 
the Ist January 1948. Child allowances 
consist partly of general child allowances, 
which are paid at the rate of 260 kr., to 
practically every child in the country below 
the age of 16, and in addition, of 
Special child allowances, which are 
payable for the subsistence and up-bring- 
ing of the children of widows and invalid’s 
etc. The maximum amount of the special 
child allowance is 420 kr. a year payable to 
orphans and, under certain circumstances, 
to fatherless or motherless children, while 
a maximum of 250 kr. is payable to certain 
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other categories of children specified in 
detail in the Act, including as a rule father- 
less children other than those who may 
receive the former allowance and the child- 
ren of persons in receipt of a national 
pension. 

Health Insurance-——The present health 
insurance is voluntary. The new system of 
health insurance, which was introduced by 
an Act dated the 3rd January 1947, and 
which is supposed to come into force on the 
Ist July 1951, is nation-wide and obligatory. 
There is, however, also a voluntary insurance 
with the framework of the new insurance 
scheme. 

Obligatory insurance comprises (a) medi- 
cal aid insurance and (b) sickness allowance 
insurance (cash grant). Medical aid in- 
surance does not cover hospital care and free 
or cheaper medicine, nor assistance during 
pregnancy and childbirth. Free hospital 
care and free or cheaper medicine are to be 
provided outside the framework of the in- 
surance scheme, while assistance during 
pergnancy and childbirth is subject to special 
arrangement. Medical aid insurance is na- 
tionwide. Sickness allowance insurance, on 
the other hand, embraces only those mem- 
bers of a sick benefit insurance society whose 
annual wage earnings amount to at least 
600 kr., as well as married women, even if 
they are not members of such a society. (As 
a rule, married women are not members of 
sick benefit insurance societies but are merely 
insured in their capacity of members of the 
family. The same applies to children under 
16 years of age, accordingly, these categories 
do not pay fees to the sick benefit insurance 
societies) . 

Medical aid insurance is intended in ac- 
cordance with certain principles specified in 
detail in the Act, to cover three-quarters of 
the expenditure on medical aid, including 
(a) the doctor’s travelling expenses and com- 
pensation for the journey to and from the 
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doctor, (b) the costs of travelling to and 
from hospital. 

Sickness allowance paid to a member of 
a sick benefit insurance society amounts, as 
a rule, to kr. 3: 50 per diem, irrespective of 
his earnings. Sickness allowance is increased 
by an extra husband-or-wife allowance 
amounting to kr. 2.-per diem and an extra 
child allowance, generally at the rate of 50 
ore per child per diem. Sickness allowance 
is not payable for the first three days of an 
attack of illness and may not be paid for a 
longer period than 730 days for any one 
period of ill-health. The amount paid to a 
married woman who is not a member of a 
sick benefit insurance society is kr. 1.50. 


As already mentioned, the benefits under 
the obligatory insurance scheme may be in- 


creased by voluntary insurance, though 


voluntary insurance can be granted only to 
members who have not attained the age of 
55 and who are in good health. 


Voluntary sick benefit insurance provides 
a cash allowance of 1.50, 3 or 4.50 kr. per 
diem. However, in this case, a maximum is 
laid down implying that the benefits from 
voluntary and obligatory sick benefit in- 
surance, plus such wages or compensation 
as the member is otherwise entitled to during 
his sickness, may not amount per diem to a 
sum exceeding 1/360 part of his annual wage 
earnings. 

Voluntary medical aid insurance covers 
only certain forms of treatment specified in 
detail in the Act. 

Members of sick benefit insurance societies 
are liable to pay fees for the obligatory in- 
surance, and these fees are in a certain pro- 
portion to other resources of the society and 
to the size of the sickness allowance. The 
annual fees for obligatory insurance are 
estimated, for instance, for members in- 
sured for a sickness allowance of kr. 3.50, in- 
cluding medical aid, at about 24. kr. The 
size of the fees for voluntary insurance de- 
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pend, inter alia on the age of the insured 
and the scale of assistance rendered to him 
during sickness. 

Very substantial State grant—about 70% 
of the total costs—will be payable towards the 
obligatory insurance scheme. Certain Staie 
grants will also be made towards voluntary 
insurance. 


The new insurance scheme will be ad- 
ministered by general sick benefit insurance 
societies, and it is assumed that the existing 
societies will be converted into general socie- 
ties for this purpose. 


Accident Insurance.—The first legislation 
on insurance governing cases of accident 
while at work was passed in 1901 and was 
subsequently replaced by the Act of the 
17th June 1916, now in force and last 
amended in 1948, relating to obligatory in- 
surance for accidents while at work. As 
from the year 1930 this insurance scheme 
was extended to cover also certain occu- 
pational diseases. 

Insurance against accident while at work 
or while travelling to or from work is grant- 
ed to every person who is employed for a 
wage to work for another person’s account 
without being regarded in relation to him 
as an independent entrepreneur, and also 
to any person who performs such work for 
training purposes without a wage. However 
certain categories of workers, including the 
employer’s children living at home, are not 
covered by the obligatory insurance scheme. 

The insurance policies are taken out either 
at a State insurance institution, the Riksfor- 
sakringsanstalten (The National Insurance 
Institute), or in mutual accident insurance 
companies formed by the employers for the 
purpose. 

An injured worker receives (a) medical 
care, medicines, and artificial aids, and (b) 
if the sickness lasts more than 2 days from 
the date of the accident and involves a re- 
duction in working capacity by at least 
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one-fourth sickness allowance from the day 
after the date of the accident. The mini- 
mum sickness allowance per calendar day 
amounts, as a rule, in the event of loss of 
capacity for work, 4 kr. for a breadwinner, 
and 3.50 for one who is not a breadwinner. 
The maximum daily sickness allowance 
payable when the annual earnings of the in- 
jured worker have amounted to at least 
6.885 kr., is 15.50 kr. for a breadwinner, and 
14 kr. for one who is not a bread winner. In 
the event of a reduction in the capacity to 
work, the sickness allowance is payable at 
proportionately lower amounts. 


If the injury after the termination of the 
sickness caused thereby has involved a loss 
of working capacity for a lengthy or a short 
period or a reduction thereof, by at least 
1/10th, the injured worker is entitled to an 
annuity during the period in question at an 
annual amount fixed in proportion to his 
annual earnings. Thus, in the case of com- 
plete invalidity, the annuity is two-thirds of 
his wage earnings. If the working capacity 
is reduced by at least 3/10th, the annuity is 
payable at higher amounts to persons bet- 
ween the ages of 18 and 67 than to those 
younger than 18 or older than 67. In the 
former category the annuity in the case of 
complete invalidity represents 11/12ths of 
the annual earnings. If the working capacity 
is reduced, the annuity is payable at an 
amount proportionate to the degree of re- 
duction plus a certain increase between the 
ages of 18 and 67. If the annual earnings 
exceed 7.200 kr., the excess amount is not 
taken into account when granting an annuity. 
In certain cases the annuity may be in- 
creased by a so-called “care allowance”, 
amounting to not more than 1.800 kr. a 
year. 


If the accident has involved the death of 
the worker, a sum of 500 kr. is paid towards 
the funeral expenses, and annuities are 


granted to certain surviving dependents. A 
widow, or in exceptional cases a widower, 
receives an annuity of one-third of the de- 
ceased’s annual earnings, and children under 
16 receive one-sixth of the deceased’s carn- 
ings. Under certain circumstances an an- 
nuity may also be paid to parents. The 
maximum annual sum payable in annuities 
to several surviving dependents amount to 
five-sixth of the deceased’s yearly earnings. 

The insurance premium that is payable 
by the employer is fixed in proportion to 
the risk involved in the work. 

An employer is entitled (a) to insure 
against accident while at work any workers 
who are not covered by the obligatory acci- 
dent insurance scheme, and (b) to insure 
workers also against accident outside their 
work. 


For fishermen, arrangements have been 
made for voluntary accident insurance with 
a State grant. 

Compensation out of State funds is paya- 
ble, subject to specific regulations, to per- 
sons who are injured while in military service 
etc. 


Unemployment —insurance.—Unemploy- 
ment insurance, which was introduced in 
Sweden in 1934, is voluntary, and in its 
structure is very largely reminiscent of the 
existing voluntary health insurance scheme. 
Wage earners may found unemployment 
benefit insurance societies, which are under 
the supervision of a State authority—as from 
the Ist January 1948 the Labour Market 
Board. Each society is, as a rule, concerned 
with a particular branch of industry. 

An unemployed member receives a daily 
relief plus, when relevant, an extra husband- 
or-wife allowance and child allowance. A 
special extra housekeepers’ allowance may 
likewise be payable. Further, there may be 
paid compensation for travelling expenses 
and removal costs. A pre-condition for the 
payment of such relief is (a) that the mem- 
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ber has applied in vain to a public exchange 
for a job, and (b) that he has paid a certain 
amount in fees during the period when he 
was at work. 


Unemployment insurance, like health in- 
surance, is subject to regulations governing 
a certain specified period of the insurer’s 
exemption from liability, which implies that 
the member may not obtain relief for the 
first days of unemployment—as a rule, 6 days, 
which need not be consecutive, but must lie 
within the space of 3 weeks. 

The relief is paid almost without exception, 
in cash and the amount of the daily assistance 
ranges as a rule between 2 and 7 kr. In ad- 
dition, child allowance is payable at the rate 
of 1 kr. per diem for each child below the 
age of 16, and extra husband-or-wife al- 
lowance and housekeeper allowance at the 
rate of kr. 1.25 per diem. Since 1945 an extra 
bonus of 75 more per diem has been paid 
in addition to the daily assistance to meet 
the higher cost of living. As a rule, how- 
ever, the total financial assistance from the 
unemployment insurance society may not 
exceed four-fifth of the wage earnings of a 
breadwinner and three-fifth of those of any 
other member of the family. 


The relief period, i.e. the period during 
which daily assistance may be paid out con- 
secutively, is limited to a maximum of 156 
days in the course of 12 successive months. 

As mentioned above, a member of an un- 
employment insurance society has to pay 


premiums. These are only paid when the 
member has a job, and the amount payable 
depends inter alia on the size of the un- 
employment risk within the various occupa- 
tions and on the amount of daily assistance 
to be received. At the end of 1947 the 
number of members amounted to about 
1 million. 

The combined expenditure of the ap- 
proved unemployment insurance societies in 


1947 amounted to about 15,600,000 kr. 
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The State grant represented 43.5 per cent 
of the combined expenditure, i.e. about 
6,800,000 kr. 

In October 1948, a Committee submitted 
a draft proposal for the introduction of 
obligatory unemployment insurance intended 
to cover also persons carrying on independent 
occupations. 

Poor relief —Poor relief in Sweden has 
of old been in the hands of the local 
authorities. Seeing that the municipal 
districts are numerous and vary considerably 
in size and population, it is obvious that 
poor relief differs widely in different parts 
of the country. Poor relief is based on an 
individual means test, and the assistance 
granted is adapted to the circumstances 
in each specific case. In relation to other 
forms of assistance mentioned above, owing 
to its very nature poor relief is of a supple- 
mentary character. 


Swedish poor relief differentiates between 
obligatory and voluntary poor relief. The 
former comprises assistance to minors, the 
aged and the sick who are incapacitated 
from supplying their needs through work 
and who lack funds for their maintenance. 
Otherwise, if the question of the poor relief 
arises, intervention will depend on whether 
the local authorities find it justified. In 
practice, however, persons in distress gene- 
rally receive assistance from the poor relief 
organisation if the need for aid has not 
been remedied in some other way. 


Poor relief is administered in such manner 
as may be found suitable in each individual 
case, primarily in the form of financial 
assistance at home or institutional care. In 
the latter case, the poor relief authority 
also has the duty of providing the actual 
assistance. 

In view of the supplementary character 
of poor relief, its scope depends not only 
on the existing need for assistance as such 
but also on the effectivity of the social 
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insurance scheme and of the other measures 
taken by the community to prevent or 
remedy distress. In fact, the scope of poor 
relief is gradually reduced by an improved 
system of social insurance. Probably, how- 
ever, it is not possible to dispense with 
such a form of relief altogether. 

The terms of reference of the Social 
Welfare Committee are to draw up proposa!s 
for fresh legislation in the field of poor 
relief, which is intended to supersede the 
Act of 1918 now in force. The Committec 
has already issued some preliminary pro- 
nouncements. For instance, the Committee 
considers that the local authorities should 
receive substantial State grants for carrying 
on these activities. Further, greater im- 
portance should be attached to the pre- 
ventive aspects of the matter. 

Medical care——The present survey would 
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not be complete without some mention of 
certain social benefits in the field of medical 
care. It has been remarked above en 
passant that it is intended to introduce, 
in conjunction with the implementing of 
the new health insurance scheme, a system 
of entirely free medical care, as well as to 
allow a discount on the purchase of medi- 


cines. It should be noted, however, that 


medical care is already open to all citizens 
at very moderate fees, which in necessitous 


cases are paid by the poor relief authorities. 
Treatment and care at epidemic hospitals 
are given entirely free of charge. Further, 
there are local “panel” doctors, urban or 
district medical officers in the towns, and 
provincial doctors in the country districts. 
Thanks to this organisation of doctors 
throughout the country, medical care at 
low fees is assured to all those in need of it. 


SOCIAL WORK IN SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland Social Work is considered 
to be the organized help of the strong to 
the weak, of the community to the indivi- 
dual. It is a fight against poverty and 
distress, against weakness and guilt. It is 
based on our humanitarian ideas of the 
value, dignity and liberty of each single 
person and on our ideals of justice and fra- 
ternity, according to which everybody has 
the same rights as well as the same duties 
towards the community. From a political 
point of view strong individuals make the 
community stronger and also the state which 
is not meant to be an end in itself but only 
a way to realize our human aims. 

The social legislation of Switzerland is 
very old. Steady social progress is as deeply 
rooted in the tradition of the Swiss Stat: as 
in its legal principles. 

To be able, however, to understand the 
organization jof our public social work, one 
must first understand the constitutional 


structure of Switzerland. The Swiss Confs- 
deration is a federal Union of 25 member 
Cantons. They are, by the wording of the 
Constitution, sovereign in so far as their 
sovereign rights suffer no limitation by the 
Federal Constitution. They have their own 
constitutions as well as their own legislative 
and executive bodies. Their democratic 
character rests on the solid foundation of 
the 3107 Communes. All public activity 
has its origin here. Every Swiss has a H»me 
Commune, where he can take part in dis- 
cussion and in sharing the work of the local 
self-government. It is from the Commune 
that the Confederation draws its strength 
and it is here that we can see the difference 
between Switzerland and countries which 
are governed by means of a centralized 
bureaucracy. In Switzerland the national 
will grows from below upwards and even 
state institutions are modelled on those 
which have stood the test on a smaller scale. 
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Owing to this highly decentralized structure 
of my country the public and private social 
services are also widely scattered. [t is 
therefore rather difficult to outline them 
clearly in this short survey. I shall, however. 
try to give you a rough sketch of the organi- 
zation of the social work in Switzerland in 
the first part of this lecture, describing the 
“role” played by the Communes, the Can- 
tonal and the Central Government, as well 
as by the private welfare organizations. In 
the second part I shall try to give you a 
picture of a few spheres of social work in 
Switzerland. 

As in the case of Swiss life generally, 
social work is organized on independent, 
democratic and federal lines. Initiative pri- 
marily rests with private philanthropic and 
charitable institutions and with the Com- 
authorities. The Federal and rhe 
Cantonal Governments confine themselves 
as a general rule to subsidizing the services 
provided by private bodies and the Cora- 
munes, wherever necessary. Social work is 
therefore organized from the bottom to the 
top. It is directed by a central body only 
in case of acute emergency. This decen- 
tralization of the social work is completed 
by the “Swiss National Conference of Suctal 
Work” which represents the link between 
the leading private Associations and the 
federal offices entrusted with social work. 
for private 


munal 


Associations 


The principal 


social work are: ; 


The Swiss Philanthropic Society (huma- 


nitarian), 

The Swiss Caritas Association (Catholic), 

The Swiss Association for Home Mission- 
ary Activity and Evangelical Charity (Pro- 
testant), 

The Association of Swiss Jewish Welfare 
Sccieties, 

The Welfare Associations of the Trade 
Unions and the Social Democrats, 
as well as the various central associations 
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dealing with specific objects as for example 
the “Pro Juventute” (Child and Youth 
Welfare), “The Foundation for the Aged,” 
the “Anti-Tuberculosis Union,” the “Aid 
to Mountain-dwellers” and the association 
“Pro Infirmis” (aid to the disabled). 

Most of these Institutions are considered 
neutral in a religious and political sense. 
This is very important in a heterogeneous 
country like Switzerland: help must be 
given to anybody irrespective of his confes- 
sion, his political background and his mother 
tongue. The Committees studying welfare 
and social work usually consist of all sections 
of the population representing men and 
women, labour and capital, different creeds, 
languages and political parties. Help will 
be given without any conditions to any per- 
son or family whatever their views are. Those 
assisted will not be compelled to abandon 
their own conception of life. They will re- 
main respected and free citizens. 


If the individual and collective self help 
and the help through private institutions is 
not sufficient, and only then, the public social 
work steps in. However, each single case 
has to be considered carefully, before public 
funds can be used. Each Commune does 
first of all help its own citizens, providing 
them, e.g. with accommodation in hospitals 
and orphanages. The Communes have also 
organized feeding and clothing of school- 
children in need, holiday camps ang chil- 
dren homes, guardianship, educational insti- 
tutes and popular kitchens. Not only the 
citizens of the Commune concerned can pro- 
fit of these welfare facilities, but all residents 
including foreigners. In each single Com- 
mune the organizations differ from each 
other. Many small and poor neighbouring 
Communes unite and organise their social 
work in common. 

The Cantonal Governments differ in their 
policy towards social work: many give 
financial support to the Communes and to 
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private organizations, some of them parti- 
cipate very actively in social welfare, and a 
few even centralize and control the efforts 
of the Communes. 

The part played by the Confederation 
(Central Government) is a minor one, com- 
pared with foreign states. Bills can only be 
introduced if the Constitution gives the 
power and this is the case only in economic 
and technical matters. In emergencies, how- 
ever, for example during a war or great 
crises, the Federal Government will give ex- 
traordinary war and crises subventions, 
though leaving the ordinary welfare to the 
Cantons. They are more active in the Health 
services, especially in the campaign against 
epidemics and tuberculosis; they even take 
a lead in protecting the employees as well 
as those working on their own and make 
sure that federal laws are carried out pro- 
perly. Though every Canton is bound under 
Federal law to provide a sufficient number 
of public employment offices and also a 
Cantonal central office, the Central Govern- 
ment have their own inspectors who visit the 
factories on the spot and report to them 
direct. The public employment service which 
is organized mainly by the Communes, must 
be free of charge and must function im- 
partially. In times of threatening unemploy- 
ment the Cantons, with the support of the 
Confederation and the cooperation of the 
Communes, provide for work and if neces- 
sary subsidize special schemes of public in- 
terest (new roads, canals, irrigation etc.) 

A federal legislation is in preparation 
covering all aspects of labour protection 
(agriculture excluded). But since the begin- 
ning of this century, already, the Federal Law 
on Factories provides for the intervention 
of the State with a view to ensuring security 
of the employees in labour relations,—not 
to speak of a large number of Cantonal laws. 

The demarcation line between private 
and public social work is not always striking. 
Very often the two make common cause 
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sometimes the public institution appoints a 
private body for a special end or subsidizes 
it. Often it cannot be decided at first sight 
which organization is competent. Roughly, 


one can say that public help steps in only 
when private help is not sufficient or not 
available and also in all cases where autho- 
rity is needed, for instance in the re-educa- 
tion of adults unwilling to work and in the 
legal protection of children. 


Private welfare institutions with similar 
aims link often together for organizing pur- 
poses, founding central bodies which facili- 
tate work and planning of their member- 
associates. The most important central 
bodies are the “Swiss Philanthropic Society” 
and the Foundation “Pro Juventute.” The 
need of a coordination is also felt in Com- 
munes, Cantons and in the Confederation; 
many central boards have been established, 
including private 
associations. As examples I would like to 
mention the Youth Offices of the Cantons 
of Berne and Geneva or the General Wel- 
fare Offices in the Cantons of the Grisons 
and Obwalden. 


All private welfare institutions and orga- 
nizations as well as all official social work 
offices are linked together in the Swiss Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


sometimes even social 


The procurement of the necessary funds 
for private social organizations in Switzer- 
land is, as in all democratic countries, a 
major problem, though the Swiss population 
have always proved to be generous when- 
ever they felt it was for a good reason. This 
means that the Swiss population want to be 
thoroughly enlightened before contributing 
to a collection. Very many private institu- 
tions are based on donations and legacies, 
others depend on patrons, contributors or 
collections or have members paying yearly 
fees. Particularly popular is the sale of 
badges whose net proceeds go to one or the 
other welfare institution. Hardly a week- 
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end passes by without a new badge being 
sold and it is almost an affair of honour tor 
the average Swiss citizen to buy them. 
Many public shows are also given whose net 
proceeds or at least part of them are going 
to such organizations. Furthermore when 
private means are not sufficient, the State 
(either Commune or Canton) contributes 
by subsidizing the private organizations. 

To avoid abuse of funds collected and 
contributed privately and to protect them, a 
body controlling and supervising welfare 
organizations has been introduced. Accord- 
ing to a Federal Law of the year 1941, col- 
lections can only be made with the previous 
assent of a central authority whose task, 
however, is not to decide whether a collec- 
tion is useful, desirable or good, but only to 
ascertain the reliability of the organizers 
allowed to launch such an appeal to the 
public. 

Thousands of people from all walks of life 
give unpaid spare time help in private chari- 
ties as committee members and voluntary 
workers. As it expanded more and more, 
social work became also a salaried profession. 

Amongst the training arrangements for 
social workers are three schools of social 
service and also various residential training 
centres; the latter are administered by reli- 
gious bodies. 
rate courses are given for social workers, 
employed in offices, agencies and associations, 


In Zurich and Geneva sepa- 


and for those working in institutions (homes, 


residential schools, etc.) besides special 
social welfare courses for trained nurses. 
Pupils come mainly from the administrative 
services and the teaching profession or after 
completing a university course. 
special courses of training for work in resi- 
dential schools hospitalizing physically handi- 
capped and maladjusted children. There 
are also advanced courses arranged by social 
welfare offices and by specialised or profes- 
sional associations. 


There are 
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It is impossible to review all spheres of 
social work in Switzerland in a short lecture. 
A fairly complete, though very short survey 
is given in the small pamphlet written by 
Dr. Emma Steiger and published by the 
Secretariat of the Swiss National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Zurich. This 
leaflet has been distributed to you. I shall, 
therefore, confine to a few items which might 
be of particular interest to you. 

I shall first mention the Health Services, 
because they are often considered to be 
especially well organised in my country. 
Their central authority is the Federal Health 
Office. 

Health belongs however primarily to the 
competence of the Cantons. Most of them 
have their own Health or Sanitary legis- 
lation. 


Eugenics, which try to limit the propaga- 


‘tion of hereditary strain, and mental hygiene, 


which seeks to protect mental and spiritual 
health from the harmful effect of modern 
civilisation, are promoted by private scienti- 
fic or social institutions, as well as by public 
medical and educational services and clinics. 

fortunately the industrialisation of Swit- 
zerland took place without the growth of 
huge towns or the proletarisation of the 
masses and nowhere in Switzerland are there 
gloomy industrial centres which have sprung 
up elsewhere. Housing policy plays, never- 
theless, a most important part in our social 
work. Houses are built on a non-profit 
basis and housing assistance is given to large 
families, as unhealthy and too small apart- 
ments are often the sources of physical and 
moral disintegration. To help in building 
suitable and healthy accommodation for the 
poorer classes of the population is, therefore, 
one of the first and foremost tasks of the 
social workers. The main bodies responsible 
for this type of housing construction are co- 
operative building societies, voluntary or 
ganizations and the Communes. The latte. 
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as well as the Cantonal Governments rarely 
build houses themselves. They rather sup- 
port the non-profit cooperative and volun- 
tary building schemes, by putting building 
grounds at their disposal (cither free of 
charge or very cheap) or by giving finan- 
cial aid or loans at very reasonable rates of 
interest. Some large Communes, chiefly 
towns, are also constructing houses or pay- 
ing rent allowances to families with numer- 
ous children. Others assist by providing 
holidays and convalescence facilities. There 
are also large numbers of voluntary holiday 
camps and holiday relief organizations. The 
“Swiss Travel Fund” affords facilities for 
holidays and convalescence by self-help 
methods. Legal provisions for paid holidays 
exist in comparatively few Cantons and 
trades, but they are included more and more 
in collective and standard wage agreements. 


Another important sector of the Health 
Services is the campaign against diseases, 
especially tuberculosis, which was placed on 


a legal footing by the Federal Tuberculosis 
Law of 1928 and the supplementary law 


of 1948. Here also the responsible bodies 
are the voluntary organisations, headed by 
the Secretariats, welfare centres and local 
sections of the Cantonal Anti-tuberculosis 
Leagues. The latter are linked together in 
the Swiss Anti-tuberculosis Union. The 
purpose of this organization is not only to 
help individuals, but especially to fight tuber- 
culosis as a whole, by enlightening the popu- 
lation about the nature, prevention and treat- 
ment of the disease and by ascertaining and 
eliminating contageous seats. X-ray exami- 
nation has been made compulsory in the 
army, in the schools and in many private 
enterprises and plants. 


Numerous sanatoria have been established 
by voluntary organizations or foundations 
and also by several Cantons, in order to 
enable the poorer sections of the population 
to receive curative treatment in climatically 
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suitable regions. 

With subventions of the Federal Govern- 
ment a Tuberculosis-Insurance was set up, 
which allows patients to remain longer in 
the sanatoria (up to 720 days in the course 
of five successive years). Most of them need 
however, a very long stay there to recover 
completely and might also need after-treat- 
ment in health resorts to avoid possible re- 
lapse. All those persons who are not too 
well off could hardly afford the complete 
cure, were it not for the different sanatoria 
sponsored by the Cantons for their own 
citizens. There are special popular sana- 
toria for children, youths, students, different 
sections or creeds of the population sub- 
sidized either by Government or by private 
funds. Some welfare organizations send 
even patients to the more expensive private 
sanatoria. Furthermore, there are institutes, 
called “preventoria” for such persons who 
owing to their physical constitution or their 
surroundings, are likely to get contaminated 
or those who must remain under observation. 


The long sickness and continuous stay in 
hospital means also a great moral burden 
and nervous strain to the patients which 
might aggravate their physical condition. 
The helpful hands of various welfare orga- 
nizations give the patients possibilities of 
light work where they can even earn some 
money. They arrange for lectures, studying 
possibilities, games and other entertainments 
for them, send them books and newspapers 
and pay them regular visits made hy specially 
instructed nurses. The same welfare orga- 
nizations take care of children and house- 
holds during the absence of the mother in 
a sanatorium. 


The Campaign against Alcoholism is also 
part of the Swiss Health Services. It con- 
sists of preventive measures as well as of the 
care of actual sufferers of alcoholism. The 
Federal Government has an alcohol mono- 
poly, according to which no dram distillery, 
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not even in a private home, is allowed with- 
out a previous authorisation of the Federal 
Alcohol Administration. The utilisation of 
fruit in other ways (e.g. drying it, making 
cider, producing syrups) is promoted by 
the Central Government; subsidies in this 
respect are paid to the farmers, to render it 
more profitable and interesting than distil- 
lation. The subsidies are paid from taxes 
levied on spirits and out of which important 
are further allocated to the Can- 
at least part of it 


amounts 
tons which have to use 


for their campaign against alcoholism. 


Various provisions in the Cantonal legis- 
lation restrict the number of hotels, restau- 
rants and bars serving alcoholic drinks, as 
well as the hours during which these drinks 
can be served. Further restrictions are the 
prohibition to serve alcoholic drinks to 
children and to persons already affected by 
the alcohol and to induce people not 
to drink. Even more efficient, no doubt, 
is the education given to the youth 
at school where there is good opportunity 
of warning them against the ill-effects of 
alcohol. There are very many temperance 
associations in Switzerland. They dedicate 
themselves to the campaign against alco- 
holism. A great multiplicity of non-alcoho- 
lic restaurants, workers’ canteens, welfare 
homes, soldiers’ clubs, communal centres and 
even dancing flourish in Switzerland and 
their number is steadily increasing. Origi- 
nally they were introduced as social institu- 
tions, later however, established as well- 
going private enterprises. Non-alcoholic 
drinks like ciders, fruit juices and coca-cola 
become more and more popular in my 
country. 


The main responsibility for the care of 
potential or actual sufferers of alcoholism 
devolves on the temperance socicties, as well 
as on the inebriates’ homes and curing 
centres, mainly organized on a private basis. 
Their work has the legislative backing of 
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the Family Law, guardianship provisions 
and, most important of all, of the welfare 
laws enacted by a considerable number of 
Cantons. According to the Swiss Penal 
Law, a culprit can be sentenced to be in- 
terned in an inebriates’ home or compelled 
not to enter for a certain period of time any 
restaurant or bar where alcoholic drinks are 
served. 


The problem of Adult Education is a 
major issue in India; in Switzerland, where 
there are hardly any illiterate persons, it is 
looked at from a different angle. Adult edu- 
cation in my country has two aspects: the 
point of view of the state, which is the possi- 
bility of developing further the civic sense, 
the respect and the dignity of the individual 
person and the community and of improving 
the comprehension of our free and demo- 
cratic institutions; also the point of view 
of the individual which is the possibility to 
enlarge his knowledge on particular subjects 
in which he is personally interested. Both 
would however be impossible for the average 
working man, if public and private means 
were not available. The most important 
promoters of adult education are again pri- 
vate institutions, such as reading and lectur- 
ing societies and communal centres. The 
means of educating adults are lectures and 
courses, study and discussion circles and 
most important of all those called “popular 
universities” where complete evening courses 
are given on almost all subjects at very cheap 
fees; as for books, pamphlets, journals and 
newspapers there are thousands of libraries, 
most of them can be used either free of 
charge or for a token contribution. The 
“Swiss Popular Library” makes literature 
accessible even to the smallest village by 
means of travelling book chests. To enable 
everybody to visit the shows in the theatre 
“popular performances” are arranged where 
the regular shows can be seen at much re- 
duced rates. There are over 3,000 Societies 











in Switzerland which give amateur theatre 
shows. Thousands of musical, especially 
choral, societies themselves produce all over 
Switzerland. Museums and exhibitions can 
—on certain days—be visited free of charge. 
Conducted tours, courses and lectures pro- 
mote the general comprehension of arts. 
Documentary films also play an important 
part in adult education. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that most of the Swiss 
Cantons prohibit the visit of ordinary picture 
houses to youths below the age of 16; in 
certain Cantons this limit is even 18 years. 

Many adults prefer, however, to educate 
themselves in a more practical way. For 
them the so called “Spare time and Handi- 
craft Centres” were established, where they 
can get carpentry, mechanical and other 
skilled training. 

Another very important sphere of social 
work in Switzerland is child and maternal 
welfare. The oldest form of this welfare is 
the creche which look after the babies and 
infants whose mothers are at work during 
day-time or ill in hospitals or sanatoria. It 
takes care of the children up _ to 
the school age, while Kindergartens, as 
purely educational institutions, are open only 
during a few hours of the day. Some towns 
also possess child-caring centres or day nur- 
series, catering for small children, who need 
to be looked after during the day. Homes 
for mothers and infants care mainly for un- 
married mothers and their children, and 
homes for infants and small children for 
those requiring care on social or personal 
grounds. Creches and homes are usually run 
by private organizations, a few also, for 
instance in Zurich, by the Government. 


The emphasis of assistance has lately been 
increasingly transferred to positive health 
measures through the general teaching of 
mothercraft which is given in schools and 
child welfare centres. Particularly in rural 


and mountainous areas, far from important 
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cenires, visiting nurses going either by car, 
motor bicyle, bicycle or on foot visit ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers, teach them 
mothercraft, and advise them. The Founda- 
tion “Pro Juventute” is the main body res- 
ponsible for this type of social work. 

Partly due to the social welfare the mort- 
ality of infants—which was about fifty per 
cent in the 16th century and still almost five 
per cent in the second half of the last cen- 
tury—has now been reduced to 1.6 per cent. 


Formerly the confinement expenses were 
met in needy cases by the Poor Relief 
Authorities or by private welfare bodies; 
now the confinement expenses of the poorer 
members of the population are partly cover- 
ed by the Maternity Insurance within the 
Health Insurance system. In some indus- 
trial Communes they are covered below a 
certain level of income by the Commune 
itself. 

In the important towns special welfare 
agencies give advice and, if necessary, help 
to the expectant mothers. 

Home care for nursing mothers as well 
as for infants is largely given by trained 
maternity and children’s nurses who are paid 
by social institutions if the mother’s means 
are inadequate; when necessary, mothers 
are provided with accommodation in hos- 
pitals by these institutions. Large numbers 
of overburdened mothers are also taking 
holidays or receiving help at home through 
the assistance of private organizations. 


The Swiss Civil Code contains enlightened 
provisions for the protection of illegitimate, 
neglected and other children needing care 
and protection. These provisions are carried 
out by guardianship authorities who are 
responsible for appointing a guardian for 
every child whose parents have died or who 
have lost their parental rights by decision 
of the competent authorities. 

Communal orphanages and _ reception 
centres, together with voluntary children’s 
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homes run by humanitarian bodics provide 
asylum for orphans and children adversely 
affected by their previous environment. 

In Switzerland the aid to farmers and 
mountain dwellers is considered to be one of 
the most important aims of our social workers. 
The poverty of many a farmer family has 
the same orgin there in Switzerland and here 
in India: it is due to excessive domestic in- 
To remedy this a Federal law 
is under consideration which would, among 


debtedness. 


other things, place a compulsory limit on 
debts and would also include debts remission 
clauses. 

An appropriate price policy and, in parti- 
cular, a system of self-help promoted by 
numerous mutual associations is improving 
This self- 
help consists in teaching them technical and 
practical methods in cultivating and ad- 
ministering their farms in a better manner 


the economic position of farmers. 


and in explaining to them how co avoid 
agricultural pests. Welfare institutions are 
also giving them financial assistance and 
clothes 
voluntary labour, which consists mostly of 
students and school-children of both sexes. 
Several High Schools have decided .» make 
this assistance compulsory for certain classes, 


and organise the recruitment of 


both as a help to farmers and as an educa- 
tional measure for students. 

An attempt is made to improve the often 
unsatisfactory working and living conditions 
of agricultural workers by model standard 


working agreements and by financial assis- 
tance enabling the farmer to provide homes 
for his married workers. 


On account of the relatively extensive 
mountainous areas in Switzerland special 
assistance for mountain dwellers is given. 
Here again self help is promoted and appro- 
priate welfare provisions are made. 

Finally, I would not like to end _ this 
talk without mentioning shortly the help 
the Swiss people have given during and 
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after the Second World War to the popu- 
lation of less fortunate countries. Our 
humanitarian ideals demand the help to 
be extended to anybody who is in need, 
whoever and whatever he is. Considerable 
sections of the community not only gave 
important contributions, but also offered 
free accommodation and other forms of help 
streaming into Switzerland 
Most of 
the charities came from private organiza- 
tions and were co-ordinated in the Swiss 
Central Office for help to Refugees. The 
Confederation, apart from co-operating in 
the work of the International Refugee 
Organization, secured maintenance for 
those who had to be interned for security 
reasons or for want of alternate accommo- 
dation in homes and camps. They also 
subsidized their repatriation and emigration. 

The Swiss Association for Child Victims 
of the War and the Child Welfare Section 
of the Swiss Red Cross, both solely financed 
by private means, took care of many children 
in foreign countries and also received them 
in Switzerland. All sections of the Swiss 
population helped; about 300,000 foreign 
children were taken to Switzerland for at 
least three months each. During that period 
they were newly clothed and well fed. The 
“Don Suisse” (Swiss Fund for victims of 
the war), established by a Federal cccree, 
has co-ordinated all the hundreds of welfare 
organizations for foreign relief. Crores of 
Swiss francs were also spent for relief in 
the foreign countries direct. 

The work of the “Don Suisse” is being 
carried further by the “Swiss Aid to Europe”. 
According to statistics the average contribu- 
tion of each single Swiss for foreign relief 
was, in the years 1945 to 1948, about 
50 rupees. 


to refugees 
during and after the last war. 


Furthermore the individual help was also 
extremely important. This help was given 
mainly in despatching parcels containing 
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clothes, food and other essential goods to 
needy friends and acquaintances in foreign 
countries. In the year 1947 alone relief 
parcels having a total value of over 13 
crores of rupees were despatched vutside 
Switzerland. 
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The Swiss citizens are not boasting of 
their foreign relief work during and after 
the war, though they have, without any 
obligation, done whatever was in their hu- 
man power to alleviate the immense suffer- 
ing and miseries which spread over Europe. 


NORWEGIAN SOCIAL POLICY 


The symposium on “Social Work Abroad” 
held its last meeting at 9-30 a.m. on 3lst 
December 1949 when a paper on “Nor- 
wegian Social Policy” was read. 

Norway covers an area which is somewhat 
larger than Britain, but if we look at the 
number of people, it is one of the small 
countries of Europe with only 3.2 million 
inhabitants. While Britain has a population 
of 500 persons per square mile, Norway has 
only 26. 


Since 1814, Norway has had a constitution 
which provides for a division of power 
between government, parliament and law 
courts. In 1884, however, it became a part 
of our constitution that the government has 
to act in accordance with the majority in 
parliament. Local self-government has roots 
far back in our history. A number of im- 
portant matters are dealt with by the muni- 
cipal and county councils which also decide 
over a big part of the tax revenue. 

Parliament and local councils are chosen 
by all citizens above the age of 21 in direct 
elections. 

Norway—the way to the North—this 
ancient name refers to the easily navigable 
channels between the mainland and _ the 
sheltering barrier of islands outside. These 
sheltered channels stretch nearly conti- 
nuously round the coast, and sea traffic 
along this coast can therefore pass mainly 
through calm waters. Another important 
feature of the Norwegian coast-line is the 
great number of good natural harbours. 

In the inland regions of the country we 


extensive mountains 


find of high 


which split up the country into a number 


areas 
of valleys. Land communications between 
these valleys were until the last century 
very difficult and only the sea could tie these 
segregated districts into a coherent economic 
and political unit. Today, although an 
ever-increasing net-work of railways and 
roads are binding the country together, sea 
communications and all activities connected 
with the sea are still among the most im- 
portant aspects of Norwegian life. 


For more than 1000 years, the Norwegians 
have been sailing on the high seas, and to- 
day we are number three among the shipping 
nations of the world. But if we take into 
account the size of the population, we find 
that Norway has got the greatest shipping 
tonnage per inhabitant and the country 
is, therefore, sometimes called the world’s 
“removal man”. 

Fisheries and whaling also give valuable 
contributions to our national economy. 

The activities connected with the sea are 
characteristic of Norwegian industrial life, 
and they produce a large part of the services 
and goods which we can sell to other coun- 
tries. But the activity which employs most 
people is agriculture with forestry which 
comprises 30 per cent of the country’s work- 
ing population. 

Only 3.5 per cent of Norway is cultivated, 
21 per cent is covered with forests, and 
75 per cent consists of uninhabitable high- 
lands, plateaus and mountains. It is also 
useful to realise that one-third of Norway 
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is located inside the polar circle. 

Practically all agricultural land in Nor- 
way is owned by persons who do the work 
on it. Most farms are therefore so small 
that the farmer and his family can carry out 
all the necessary work. Only 20 per cent 
of the farms employ hired labour. 

Many farms are too small to provide a 
family with a satisfactory living, and a 
great number of farmers therefore take up 
other types of work at certain seasons. In 
the coastal districts, we often meet the fisher- 
man-farmer and in the inland districts farm- 
ing is in many cases, combined with timber 
work. 


If we turn to Norwegian industry, its 
main basis is the fairly cheap hydro-electric 
power which has been developed during this 
century. Only a small part of our resources 
of such power has been utilised so far. Since 
the war, the programme for building power 
stations has been intensified and has already 
shown considerable results. 

Electrical power has created several new 
industries in Norway. I might mention the 
nitrate industry and the aluminium industry. 

After these outlines of geography, polliti- 
cal institutions and industrial life, I shall 
turn to my actual subject, social policy. 
Until the beginning of this century, we had 
two main fields of Social Policy, workers’ 
protection and social insurance. In addition 
to this, we had public assistance, previously 
known as poor relief. ; 

Workers’ protection, social insurance and 
public assistance are still fundamental parts 
of our social policy, but other groups of the 
population have come into the picture and 
new social measures have been necessary in 
order to safeguard the living conditions of 
the people. I might mention measures 
favouring the family and our policy for 
taxation, education and 


housing, wages, 


schemes for fighting a possible unemploy- 
To-day, social aspects have also 


ment. 


penetrated into all fields of our economic 
policy. 

Freedom from want and security fromm 
the cradle to the grave are among the aims 
of all In the struggle to 
achieve these aims, social insurance schemes 
are among the chief weapons. 


welfare states. 


Such schemes have in Norway been deve- 
loped during the last 50 years and to-day 
they include health insurance, accident in- 
disablement pensions, 
pensions, family allowances and old-age 
pensions. 


surance, seamen’s 


Under these schemes, insured persons 1e- 
ceive a benefit to maintain themselves and 
their families, when illness, accidents or 
unemployment prevent them from earning 
a living. 

Doctor and hospital expenses are, in must 
cases, refunded to a patient but medicines 
are not usually paid for by the schemes. 

Pensions are paid to old people, to in- 
valids and to those 
bread-winner. 


who have lost their 

Old-age pensions are paid to persons above 
the age of 70 and depend on a means test. 
To sailors, however, they are paid at the 
age of 55 or 60 without a means test. 

The health insurance covers three quarters 
of the population, unemployment insurance 
includes most employees and the accideat 
insurance safeguards sailors, fishermen and 
industrial workers. 

The expenses for health, accident and uii- 
employment insurance are shared by em- 
ployer, employee and public funds, while 
family allowances and old-age pensions are 
financed exclusively by public funds. 

As I have already mentioned, social in- 
surance in Norway has developed gradually 
during the last half century and it is now 
felt that the time has come to coordinate 
the various schemes, and bridge the gaps 
which still exist between them. A plan for 
co-ordinating and extending our social secu- 











in- 
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rity systems has, therefore, been worked out 
by the government after the war. A new 
scheme, to be introduced is the supporters’ 
and widows’ insurance, giving benefits io 
solitary mothers and widows. Most of the 
existing schemes are to be extended. 


The plan recommends that benefits to 
which the whole people are entitled, should 
be paid for partly through a special universal 
insurance tax and partly through pubiic 
funds. Special benefits for employees should 
be paid for through contributions from 
employers. 


To-day, the annual expenses for social in- 
surance amount to kr. 1.46 per inhabitant, 
but when the new plan has been put into 
operation, they will be raised to kr. 2.63. 
The plan will materialise in several stages 
but the speed with which it can be applied 
depends on the economic development of 
the country. 


One of the aims of the plan is to make 
public assistance superfluous. But to-day, 
social assistance is still necessary as a supple- 
ment to the various insurance arrangements. 

Closely related with social insurance are 
the public health arrangements. 


Local medical officers work in districts 
which in most cases are identical with urban 
or rural districts. These medical officers 
are also chairmen of the local health com- 
mittees. 


From 1950, the country will also be 
divided into dental districts with a local 
dental officer in each. 


The district medical officer and the local 
health committee are to take quick action 
against epidemics and contagious diseases. 
Apart from this, they are also responsible 
for preventive medical activities in their dis- 
tricts. The most important aspect of these 
activities is the campaign against tuberculosis 
which is still our most contagious disease of 


the dangerous type. We still have 3.2 new 
cases per year per thousand persons, but 
mortality from tuberculosis has gone down 
to 0.6 cases per thousand. 


Recent law has made Tuberculin and 
X-ray testing and BCG Vaccination com- 
) £ 
pulsory for the whole population. 


The protection of the family and child 
is to-day looked upon as one of the most 
essential tasks which is entrusted to state 
and municipal agencies. 


It has become an established principle 
in our social policy that all parents should 
receive economic help from the community 
in bringing up children. Therefore, family 
allowances are given to all parents irres- 
pective of income. In addition to this, all 
the other insurance and pension schemes 
give the beneficiary an extra allowance for 


each child. 


But families are being aided by the com- 
munity not only through the social insurance 
schemes. All tax-payers who support chil- 
dren have a reduction made in their taxes 
and rates. If a worker earns kr, 6,000 per 
year, he will have to pay a tax to the Gov- 


ernment of kr. 335 


if he is a bachelor, and 
kr. 185 if he supports a wife and two chil- 
dren. The price subsidies on essential food 
reduces the cost of living with kr. 900 per 
year for a family of four persons. 


Childhood, and even more so infancy, 
have also been periods when health is par- 
ticularly exposed. Great efforts have, there- 
fore, been made to reduce infant mortality 
and to secure to all children healthy condi- 
tions when they grow up. In later years, 
mortality during the first years of life has 
fallen to 30 per thousand which is an en- 
couraging improvement compared with the 
last century. All children may now receive 
free medical examination and treatment 
from birth till the school-leaving age. Dur- 
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ing school attendance, they also receive 
dental treatment free of charge. Most towns 
arrange for meals to be given in schools to 
A special type of 

Oslo breakfast, 


all pupils free of charge. 
the 
in most places. 


school-meal, so-called 


Schools are, with very few exceptions, run 
by the government and local authorities. 
Very few of them are private. 


School attendance has been compulsory 
since 1927. To-day, all children go to schools 
between the ages of 7 and 14 or 15 and 
they all attend the same type of elementary 
school. Elementary education is always free 
of charge and the maximum number of 
pupils allowed in each class is 30. Corporal 


punishment is forbidden in all schools. 


One of the main principles which Nor- 
wegian education tries to realise is the idea 
that in teaching and in developing a child’: 
personality, the 
need for personal activity. 


basis must be its natural 
Within the field of housing, several acute 
problems have arisen since the war. In a 
fairly cold country like Norway, a good 
house is even more important than it is in 
countries on a more Southern latitude. 


In our thinly-populated country, most 
semi-detached 
wooden houses. Only the bigger towns have 


dwellings are detached or 


brick houses. i 


When the war ended, a whole region in 
the North of the country had been totally 
devastated by the Germans and two thirds 
of the population had been forcibly eva- 
cuated. Now 40 per cent of the population 
in this area live in new permanent buildings. 

The housing requirements in other parts 
of the country have also been so immenst, 
that it will take a considerable time to reach 
a_ satisfactory standard for the 
whole population. 


housing 


Some towns in the more Southern part 
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were also destroyed or damaged by the war, 
and all civilian-building activities were at a 
stand-still during the five years of German 
occupation. 
quency of the 1940’s has been 30 per cent. 
higher than that of 1930’s owing to the age 
composition of the people. 


Moreover, the’ marriage fre- 


How have we been able to meet these re- 
quirements for house building? Since 1945, 
we have built an average of 5 dwellings 
per 1000 persons per year. This is less than 
in the 1930’s, which were our peak years in 
housing production. But the 1948 result su:- 
passes the pre-war record year and this gives 
some hope for the future. 
production has not managed to keep up 
with the increase in persons of marriageable 
age. 


So far, housing 


Serious difficulties have been met with 
since the war in the field of housing. Builders 
have experienced shortage of several 
essential materials and labour has in some 
cases been a_ bottle-neck. 


The system of financing may be described 
as private initiative or co-operative activities 
subsidised and supervised by the state. 


For house building, the government gives 
longterm low interest (4 to 2 per cent) 
loans supplemented by subsidies. 


A radically new aspect of financing has, 
since the war, been introduced in housing. 
The policy is that the size of the loans 
should be determined in relation to the 
average income in the districts. The remain- 
der of the costs for acquiring a reasonable 
housing standard are paid by the state. 


A dwelling of 3 
kitchen is 
space to 


and a 
normal 


rooms 
regarded as_ the 
be provided for a family’s 
income, has been fixed as_ the 
sonable rent for such a standard, the 
“so-called socially justifiably rent. The 


rea- 
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designs of houses built with public loans 
and subsidies have to be approved by the 
local officials of the state housing agency, 
namely, the so-called district architects. One 
of their tasks is to ensure that public money 
lent or given out for house-building, is 
used in the most efficient way and that it 
does not result in luxury residences. The 
district architects also give technical advice 
for building and in this way they help in 
overcoming our great shortage of architects. 


Since the war, Norway has had Full 
Employment and in some trades even a 
shortage of labour. 


Employers and workers have full freedom 
to determine conditions of employment 
through collective agreements. 


Only in a few cases when vital interests of 
the community have been at stake, parlia- 
ment has passed special legislation to settle 
the labour disputes by compulsory arbitra- 
tion. But a labour dispute is regarded as legal 
enly if both parties observe certain rules. 
One of the rules is that they must always 
bring the dispute before the public conci- 
liator before starting a strike or a lock-out. 


Since 1920, the 8-hour work-day has been 
the legal maximum for workers in industry. 
Certain shift workers do fewer hours a day 
but agricultural workers have 9 hours and 
domestic servants 10 hours. 


Special legislation regulating conditions 
of work for domestic servants and agricul- 
tural workers has recently come into opera- 
tion. 

Each municipality has now a labour prot- 
ection committee to supplement the activ- 
ities of the government inspectors of labour. 


Since 1948, all Norwegian employees 
have been entitled to a 3 weeks’ holiday 
with pay. The opponents of the new Holi- 
day Act maintain that it was wrong to 
increase the holiday period at a time when 


12 


we have a shortage of labour. Our parlia- 
ment believed, however, that in the long 
run, production loss through an increased 
holiday period would be compensated 
through better health, increased working 
capacity and satisfaction in the work. 


A very relevant question to this survey 
on our social policy is: Can the country 
afford it? 


Expenses for social purposes are to-day 
27 per cent higher than they were before 
the war, and they make up 15.5 per cent of 
the state budget. 


Our state finances are, no-doubt, very 
strained and many complaints of heavy 
taxation are heard. 


Prospects for the international economic 
development and the uncertain international 
situation calls for a certain caution in our 
programmes for social reforms. We must 
consider our social policy in relation to our 
economy as a whole. Some of the policies 
which have now been outlined have been 
supported by all Norwegian political parties. 
With most of the policies, there have been 
difference of opinion as to the scope, ways 
and means of the various reforms, but it is 
generally agreed that the price for the 
nation’s welfare must be paid, although it is 
high. 


Dr. Kumarappa, summing up the series 
of talks, briefly surveyed the various pro- 
gressive experiments carried on by more 
advanced countries in the field of social wel- 
fare and advised social workers in the coun- 
try to emulate the example of their brother- 
workers in the West. But he warned them 
to keep the indigenous conditions and re- 
sources in mind before undertaking a new 
social service experiment on the lines of 
those obtaining in the Western social service 
agencies and to adapt their knowledge and 
experience to local conditions and problems. 
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sioner of Girl Guides; Provincial Harijan Sewak 
Sangh; Secretary, Y.M.C.A.; Y.W.C.A, 


UNITED PROVINCES BRANCH 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Allahabad Agricultural Institute, Allahabad; 
Gawnpore Anti-Tuberculosis Association, Kanpur 
Shri S. P. Mehra; Council of Social Wel are, 
Lucknow; Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
Lucknow, Shri Paripurnanand Verma; Discharg- 
ed Prisoners Aid Society, Moradabad; Ganesh- 
ganj Seva Samiti, Lucknow; Government of 
U. P. Education Department Bareilly, Shri L. P. 
Gupta; Government of U. P., Home Department 
Lucknow, Dr. A. S. Raj; India Village Service, 
Lucknow, Dr. W. Wiser, Miss Myrtle Rawson, 
Mr. R. N. Solomon; Institute of Social Sciences 
Kashi Vidyapeeth, Banaras, Mr. S. N. Ranade; 
Jail Training School, Lucknow; Mark Memorial 
Institute, Agra; Medical & Public Health Depart- 
ment, Lucknow; Navyug Sevak Sangh, Lucknow; 
Nagarik Sangh of India, Lucknow; National 
Council for Women in India, Lucknow, Dr. Mrs. 
H. Sanwal; Social Service League, Lucknow; So- 
cial Service Training Camp, Government of U. P. 
Fyzabad; U. P. Kirana Seva Samiti; U. P. Jails’ 
Association Lucknow; Y.M.C.A. Allahabad. 


WEST BENGAL BRANCH 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Bankura Christian College, Bankura, Mr. A. K. 
Mundle; Birla Jute Mills, Birlapur, Sri Mahabir 
Prasad; Birlapur Vidyalaya Birlapur, Sri S. S 
Misra; Calcutta Bastuhara Multipurpose 
Cooperative Society Ltd., Calcutta, Mrs. 
Juthika Chakravarty; Government of West 
Bengal, Ministry of Health, Dr. Sourin 
Ghosh, Director of Social Hygiene, Government 
of W. Bengal; Government of West Bengal, Dr. 
S. Majumdar; Hastings Mills Limited, Welfare 
Department, Rishra P. O., Mr. S. S. Singh; 
Indian Conference of Social Work, West Bengal 
Provincial Branch, Prof. R. R. Sen and Mr. S. 
Nageswaran; Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management, Calcutta, Mrs. Padma Nageswaran, 
and Mr. Jack Lee; Indian Jute Mills Association, 
Calcutta, Mr. Padmini Sen Gupta, and Mr. M. 
M. Ghosh; Indian Press Exchange Ltd., Calcutta, 
Mr. I. D. Kotwal; Kettlewell Bullen & Co., Ltd., 
Labour & Welfare Dept., Fort Gloster, P.O., 
Dist., Howrah, Mr. D. P. Mukerjee; Khadi 
Mandal, Calcutta, Sri Panchanan __ Basu; 
National Institute of Social Service, Calcutta, 
Mr. N. C. Sen Gupta; Society for the Protection 
of Children in India, Calcutta, Sri A. N. 
Chakravarty. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, BOMBAY 
ORDINARY MEMBERS 


Abhyankar, Mr. N. L., Nagpur, Ahmed, Miss 
Akhtar, Bombay, Ali, Mr. Meer Mustafa, Hyder- 
abad, Asrani, Mrs., Banaras Baliga, Mr. V. P., 
Sirsi, Banerjee, Mrs. N., Ukhra, Banka, Mr. P. 
L. , Bombay, Bansal, Mr. B. M., Bombay, Baruah, 
Mr. R. Be Bombay, Bhagwat, Mr. K. N., Nasik, 
Bhaktavatsalam, Mr. V. R., Bombay, Bhatia, Miss 
S., Amritsar, "Bhatnagar, Mr. M. N., Ajmer, 
Bhattacharya, Miss T., Jamshedpur, Bhoge, Dr. 
Rambhau, Bombay, Billimoria, Mrs. Gulestan 
R. B., Bombay, Bose, Mr. Bires C., Shamnagar, 


Bose, Mr. B. K., Ranchi, Bulsara, Dr. J. F., 
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List or DELEGATES AND OBSERVERS 


Bombay, Cabinetmaker, Miss P. H., Bombay, 
Chandavarkar, Mrs. Vasanti, Bombay, Chandra- 
sekharayya, Mr. M. V., Bangalore, Chatterji Mr. 
Bisvesvar, Hoshangabad, Chatterji, Mr. B., Bom- 
bay, Chenoy, Dr. C. F., Hyderabad, Ch.rayath, 
Mr. P. L., Jamshedpur, Choksi, Prof. R., Bombay, 
Choudhuri, Mr. M., Patna, Currimbhoy, Mrs. 
Zarina E. G., Bombay, Dadia, Mr. K. M., Ah- 
medabad, Das, Mr. R. C., Bombay, Das, Mr. 
Rabindra, — Dastur, Miss Shirin F., Bom- 
bay, Dave, %. C., Ahmedabad, Dave, Mr. 
BB, Fn Dayal, Mrs. Babiben Mooljee, 
ee Desai, Mr. Dinker, Bombay, Desai, Mr. 
Bombay, Lg me. Mrs. A. V., Ukhra, 
Bot Mr. M. M., Bombay, Faizee, Mr. Faiyaz- 
ud-Din, Mannanur, Gainsford, Mrs. Margaret, 
Bombay, Gandhi, Mr. D. P., Bombay, Ganga, Mr. 
§., Mysore, Ginwalla, Miss P. F., Broach, Giri, 
Mr. V. V. Madras, Gobhai, Mrs. Jer N., Bombay, 
Gore, Mr. M. S., Delhi, Gourgey,; Mr. P. S., 
Bombay, Gujrale, Mr. R. V., Bangalore, Gupta, 
Mr. K. S., Bombay, Haldar, Mrs. Usha, Calcutta 
Hussain, Mr. A. S. K. Bombay, Joshi, Mr. M. 
M., Poona, Kanshal, Mr. I. S., Calcutta, Kaul, 
Mr. H. N., Bombay, Kaushal, Mr. B. S., Bombay, 
Krishnaswami, Mrs. Janakamma, Mysore, Kul- 
karni, Mr. D. V., Jalgaon, Kulkarni, Mr. Vasu- 
dev, Bombay, Lal, Mr. K. N., Ajmer, Lucke, 
Miss Elmina, R., Delhi, Madon, Mr. M. 
never Mahajan, Mr. B. B., Bombay, Maiti, 
Prof. P., Patna, Masani, Sir Rustom P. Bom- 
bay, Sade Mr. A. S., Shikohabad, Mehta, 
Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N., Bombay, Mehta, Dr. Mo- 
han Singh, Udaipur, Mehta, Mrs. Urmila, Bom- 
bay, Mhasker, Dr. K. S., Bombay, Misra, Mr. S. 
S., Kanpur, Mistry, Miss P., Bombay, Mukerji, 
Mr. J., Batanagar, Muthuvenkataraman, Mr. T. 
K., Bombay, Naidu, Mr. A. V. R., Bombay, Nana- 
vatty, Mrs. S. F. D., Bombay, Nargundkar, Miss 
S. H., Nagpur, Patanker, Dr. Miss P., Nasik, 


Patel, Mrs. Leelaben, Bombay, Premji, Dr. Mrs. 
Gulbanu, Bombay, Purkayastha, Mr. D. L., 
Karimgunj, Rajamiy Iyengar, Mrs. M. K. V., 


Mysore, Raju, Mr. K. V. K., Bombay, Ram, Mr. 
E. J. S., Bombay, Rama Rau, Lady D., Bombay, 
Ranade, Mr. R. C., Indore, Rao, Mr. A. Narayan, 
Bangalore, Rao, Mr. L. Vasanta, Bombay, Rao, 
Mr. S. R. Gopinath, Secunderabad, Rao, Dr. S. 
Bhaghavendra, Hyderabad, Rao, Mr. P. Kodanda, 
Bangalore, Rastogi, Dr. V. S., Gauhati, Sakh- 
walker, Miss Sheela, Bombay, Sambuddhananda, 
Swami, Bombay, Saraiya, Mrs. Padmavati R. G., 
Bombay, Sarkar, Prof. Benoy, Calcutta, Saxena, 
Mr. J. B., Bombay, Saxena, Mr. Thakur Prasad, 
Lucknow, Saydiants, Mr. O. G., Bombay, Sen, 
Mrs. Hannah, Delhi, Shukla, Mr. P. P., Bombay, 
Shyam Mohan, Mr. M., Singareni, Sidhwa, Miss 
3. Bs Bombay, Singh, S. Baleshwar, Bombay, 
Singh, Mr. Narayan, Bombay, Singh, Mr. S. H. 
Bombay, Singh, S. Pralhad, Bombay, Sinha, Miss 
Urmila, Allahabad, Spencer, Miss Bacha, Bombay, 
Subhan, Mr. M. A., Belgaum, Surti, Mr. F. R., 
Bombay, Swaroop, Mr. S., Ferozpore, Taluqdar, 
Mr. K., Calcutta, Taraporewalla, Miss Dhun M., 
Bombay, Thakkar, Shri A. V., Delhi, Thakore, 
Miss P., Ahmedabad, Tyabjec, Mrs. K. Shuffi, 
Bombay, Vakharia, Miss Parin, Broach, Vakil, 
Miss F. N., Bombay, Veerappa, Mr. Basarigidad, 
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Gadag., Veeraswamy, R. B., Secunderabad, 
Vyas, Miss Indu, Bombay, Wadia, Mrs. Avabai 
B., Bombay and Wembu, Mrs. E., Bombay. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Kumar, Mr. J. B., Bombay, Sourimuthu, Mrs., 


Hyderabad. 
DELHI PROVINCE 
ORDINARY MEMBERS 

Acharya Jugal Kishore, Adiseshya, Mrs. H., 
Aluwalia, Miss, Gunbeli, Aggarwal, Mr., Aggar- 
wal, Mr. R. K., Aggarwal, Mr. S. K., Ammu 
Swaminathan, Mrs. Asgar, Mrs. Atal, Mrs. C. 
Bakshi, Mr. Bakshi, Mrs. Rama, Balasubraman- 
yam, Mr. K. H., Bani, Miss Qurban Singh, Bansi, 
Mr. Raj, Banerji, Mr., Banerji, Mr. B. N. Bas- 
rurkar, Mr. U. A., Basrurkar, Mr. S. A., Basu, 
Dr. N. K. Bhatnagar Mr., Bazray, Mr., Bene- 
gal, Mr. D. S., Bhandarkar, Mr. K. Y. Bhargawa, 
Mr. M. P., Bose, Miss, Shani, Chacko, Sri P. T., 
Chatopadhyaya, Sri, M. L., Chakravarti, Mr., 
Chalakkal, Dr., P. C., Chand, Mr. Padam, Chand, 
Mr. Pratap, Chand Mrs, Pratap Chandorkar, Dr. 
Mrs., Chandra, Mrs., Ish, Chatterjee, Mr., Chojar, 
Mr. R. L. Dakshayani Velaudhan, Mrs. M. C. A., 
Dar, Mr. Rama, Das, Syt., Shiva Charan, Devji, 
Pt. Jai, Devanandan, Dr., Dutt, Mr. Ganesh 
Galgotia, Mr. B. D., Ganapathy, Mr., Govil, Sri, 
Shanti Swarup, Gupta, Mr., Gup, Gupta, Rai 
Bahadur, Gupta, Mr. Ramesh, Halder, Dr. R. 
M., Hersey, Miss, Evelyn, Jagnath, Mr., Jain, 
Mr. P. §S., Jain, Sri, Rama Krishna, Jain, Syt.. 
Tansukh Rai, John, Mr. A. G., Jolly, Sri, Brij 
Mohan, Joshi, Mr. K. N., Kabir, Mr. Som Nath 
Kagal, Capt., Kagal, Mrs. Tara, Kakkaw, Sri, P., 
Kamath, Mr. H. L., Katpalia, Mr. Thakurdas, 
Khan, Mr. Mohammed Ismail, Khanna, Mr. L. 
C., Khanna, Miss, Saroj, Kikhla, Shelia, oe 
Mr. P. N., Kidwai, Mr., Kripalani, Miss J., Kul- 
wmed, Mr., M. D., Kulkarni, Mr. H. S., Ku- 
medan, Mr. B. S., Kurve, Mr. Lalji, Sri, Shiva- 
charan, Lonkar, Mr. R. M., Madhwiamma, Mrs., 
D., Malhotra, Mr. H. Kaushalya, Malhotra, Sri, 
Harijas “Rai, Malhotra, Miss, Raj, Mammen, 
Miss, Mary, Mankikar, Mrs., Usha D. Mascarene, 
Miss, Anne, Mathai, Mrs., Samual, Mathew, Sri. 
K. E., Mathew, Mr., C. B., Mathur, Mr. J. S., 
Mazumdar, Sri, A. Mehra, Mr. R. P., Menon, 
Mr. A. K., Menon, Mrs., Rekha, Mohindra, Mrs. 
Sheila, Mongia, Miss, S., Muhammad, Mr., M 
C. A., Mukherjee, Mr. G. C., Mukherjee, Dr. H. 
C., Mukherjee, Mr., H. D., Mukherjee, Miss, 
Mukal, Munikar, Mrs. Kripabai E., Munshi, Sri, 
K. M., Mundeswar, Mrs., Nair, Shri. Krishnan, 
Nair, Mr., K. P., Nanda, Mr., D. C., Narang, 
Mrs., Swaran, Natarajan, Dr., Nath, Mrs., Bis- 
hamber, Nath, Dr. Ram, Nath, Dr., Mrs., Ram, 
Nayak, Balasubramaniya, Nayak, Mr., P. R., 
Nayak, Mrs., S. Nayar, Mr., M. L., Nandeswar, 
Mr., Pandit, Dr., S., Pandya, Mrs., Y. S., Patai, 
Mr. Ram Prakash, Paul, Mr. K., Pearey. Mr., 
Lal, Philip, Miss, S., Pillai, Sri, Nataraj, P. S., 
Pires, Dr., E. A., Poonnon, Mrs., Prabhu, Mr., 
Prasad, Mr. Ganga, Prasad, Mr. Mahabir, Puri, 
Mr. Balwant Singh, Puri, Mrs., Santosh, Pyarilal, 
Sri., Bagde, Mr., R. R., Rai, Mr., K., Raj, Mr. 
Bal, Raj, Mr. Deva, Rajkumar, Dr., N. V., Ram, 
Mr. Barkat, Randhava, Mrs., Rao, Mr. B. R., 
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Rao, Major, K. R., Rao, Dr., V. K. R. V., Rat- 
nakar, Mr., H., Rubiero, Dr. Lyra, Roy, Mr. P. 
R., Safaer, Mr., Moses, Salethur, Mr., Sondhi, 
Mr. D. P., Sebastain, Miss., A., Selbai, Mrs., S., 
Sethi, Mr., R. B., Shah, Mr., R. P., Sharda, Mr., 
R. L., Sharma, Mr. Krishnachandra, Sharma, 
Miss, V., Shroff, Mr. Basudev, Shroff, Mrs., 
Mehru; Shroff Dr. Minoo; Singh, Mrs. Bhu- 
pendra, Singh, S. Jogendra, Singh, Mr. Anandes- 
wari P., Singh, Sirdar, Rajindra, Singh, Mr., Wil- 
fred, Sinha, Sri, Ram Iqbal, Soni, Mrs., A. Sri- 
vastava, Mr., Stuntz, Miss, Suri, Mr. Bal Raj, 
Suri, Mrs., Prem, Surya, Mrs., Minakshi, Talia, 
Mrs., Victoria, Thomas, Mr., Cherian, Tint, Ma. 
Tint, Velayudhan, Mr., Wilson, Mr., M.C.A. 


MADRAS PROVINCE BRANCH OBSERVERS 
Gopalan, Shri K., Chittoor; Kanaka, Mr. I. 
G., Coimbatore; Kapadia, Mr. H. F., Madras; 
Kapadia, Mrs. R. H., Madras; Krishnamurthy, 
Sri M. S., Kothangudi; Oommen, Miss M., 
Madura; Rajagopalan, Shri V. K., Chittoor; Rao, 
Shri S. Nagaraja, Chittoor; Rao, Mrs. Vara- 
lakshmi, Madras; Reddy, Shri K. Jayaram, Thiru- 
thani; Srinivasan, Shri P. R., Chittoor; Thiru- 
malai, Shri C., Chittoor; Varadachari, Shri K. C. 
Chittoor; Vijayaraghavan, Shri N. K., Chittoor. 
UNITED PROVINCES BRANCH 
ORDINARY MEMBERS 
Abraham, Mr. S. A., Etah; Asirvatham, Mr. 


be Lucknow; Bearden, Miss, D. M., 
ucknow; Chandy, Dr. P. J., Faizabad; Jain, 


Mr. Nihal Chand, Lucknow; Haw, Mr. Samshul, 


List or DELEGATES AND OBSERVERS 


Lucknow; Mathur, Mr. B. K., Lucknow; Mishra, 
Shri S. S. Kanpur; Morse, Mr. Richard, Lucknow; 
Mull, Miss Shanti, Etah; Narayan, Mr. Tej, Kan- 
pur; Oberoi, Col. G. R., Lucknow; Prasad, Mr. 
H. N., Eath; Raj, Dr. A. S., Lucknow; Roy, Mr, 
B. K., Lucknow; Robinson Miss Violet, Etah; 
Rutherford, Dr. Gladys, Kasganj; Saksena, Mr. 
L. N., Kanpur; Shukla, Mr. K. P., Kanpur; 
Singh, Major R. B., Bareilly; Solomon, Mr. R. 
N., Etan; Wahi, Mr. L. N., Moradabad. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
Bilquaisse, Miss Vellari, Lucknow. 


WEST BENGAL BRANCH OBSERVERS. 


Haid Mr. P. C., Calcutta; Bhansali Mr. B. S., 
Rishra P. O. (Hooghly); Bose Sri Nirad Gopai, 
Calcutta; De Dr. K., Calcutta; Khasnovis Mr. 
Ashoke Chandra, Calcutta; Mukerjee Mr. P. K. 
Calcutta; Mukherjee Sri Ram Krishna, Calcutta; 
Mukerjee Mrs. Ranu, Batanagar, 24 Parganas; 
Nandy, Sri Braja Nath, Dankuni P. O. (Hoogh- 
ly), Sen Mr. K. D., Talpukur P. O. 14 Perganas; 
Sen Dr. Parbati, Calcutta; Sen, Mrs. Swarna- 
prova, Calcutta; Singh, Mrs. Shakuntala Devi, 
Rishra P. O. (Hooghly); Singhi Mrs. Sushila, 
Calcutta; Srivastava, Mr. V. N., Howrah. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
Ranka, Mr. S. K., Calcutta. 
DONOR 
Rajgoria Mr. Babulal, Calcutta Rs. 250. 











